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A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds,—N. Y. Evanyelist. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


1644~1695 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 


now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 


OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large yolumes filled with the ripest thought of 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 














Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 


Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 
of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 

A NEW SERIES was begun witb the first number of its 200th Volume, January Ist, 1894. With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 

Rt. Hon.W. E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R.S. Gen’l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B. 


Prof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S&. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French) REGINALD B. BRETT, 
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LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FREDERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 

J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G. 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 
With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 


financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become & 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues The Cosmopolitan, National Popular Review, 


Domestic Monthly, The Pulpit, 
of The Living Age, forming Electric Power, N. ¥. (Weekly) Sun, 
ry a a McClure’sMagazine Springfield (Weekly) Republican 
iulcae mtrachos meeuent Midlan d Monthly, N. ¥. (Weekly) Mail and Express, 
. * The Etude, Boston (W eekly) Transcript, 
AND Soter's Magazine, Boston (Weekly) Journal, 
4 ’, sary » mertcan Teacher Weekly Courier Journal 
s t J 
- -a phe cantly on send 8S.S. Times, ; Weekly Detroit Press, ; 
one owing publications : Golden Rule, N.Y. (Weekly) Post, 


or a6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 
Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGB, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Art. L—JOSEPH CUMMINGS. 


“Has my record been a good one? It will be accepted, will 
it not?” These sentences came from the lips of Joseph Cum- 
mings the last evening before he went away from the earth. 
We think a generally affirmative response to these questions 
comes from the earth and from the skies. 

If any former student under President Cummings or any 
parishioner or any reader expects the writer of this article to 
dissect his character or balance against each other his defects 
and virtues they may give over the reading, for they will be 
disappointed. Such proceeding. is neither justifiable nor 
honestly instructive until the generations in which the sub- 
ject lived have passed away. Prejudices and judgments of the 
living are frequently based upon pure selfishness, and ought to 
have ‘little weight with us in making up our estimate of the work 
of a worker whose labor is ended. The character and the results 
of the work of men ought to determine our judgment and the 
measure of our praise. The human obstacles overcome frequently 
constitute the real index of merit. 

Joseph Cummings was born March 3, 1817, at Falmouth, 
Me., a commonwealth which has furnished the Church and the 
State with many spiritual and intellectual giants. His heredity 
was good in blood, in brain, in grace. Graduating with honor 
from Wesleyan University in 1840, at tw enty-three years of age, 
he immediately took a professor's chair. On August 15, 1842, 
a very important event took place in his life, as on that date he 


was married to Miss Deborah S. Haskell, a woman of varied 
56—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, X. 
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accomplishments and possessing singular fitness for supplement- 
ing his work both as pastor and educator. Every student of 
Wesleyan and of the Northwestern remembers Mrs. Cummings 
with reverence and affection. She was a vital part of both the 
president and his work. 

He did such thorough academic work in the years immediately 
succeeding his graduation that higher institutions soon demanded 
his services. When twenty-six years of age he was made the prin- 
cipal of aseminary. Passing from academic educational work, 
he filled with notable success four prominent pastorates. From 
the pastorate he went to a professor’s chair in a theological 
seminary ; then to a college presidency in Lima, N. Y., where 
the infant Syracuse University felt his inspiring and forming 
touch; and then to the presidency of his alma mater, seventeen 
years after his graduation. 

He was president of Wesleyan University for eighteen years, 
a period of unprecedented length in the history of that college 
—a college that is conceded to compete in the East with older 
and better endowed institutions ; a college which was the first 
established by our Church, having a long muster roll of alumni, 
and toward which naturally many critical and jealous eyes are 
always turned. He entered upon his work at Wesleyan in a 
formative period of the college history. He inherited little. He 
created, molded, and shaped much. Despite the civil war, more 
than decimating the several classes, despite repeated financial 
crises, with their “ black Fridays,” destroying endowments and 
fatally crippling the princely right arm of Daniel Drew, despite 
the diversion of the funds of the munificent Isaac Rich and 
other benefactors to the founding of anather institution, nothing 
could daunt his splendid courage. Like Nehemiah in repairing 
the walls of Jerusalem, he had to ply the trowel with one hand 
and hold a sword in the other, while building the needed for- 
tresses for Christian education, for God, and for the Church. 

Resigning this presidency, he held in Wesleyan the professor- 
ship of mental philosophy and political economy for two years. 
He then returned to a pastoral charge he had served thirty 
years before, and also filled another appointment in Boston, 
when, in 1881, he was recalled to educational work, being 
elected to the presidency of the Northwestern University, 
where he spent the last decade of his remarkably useful career 
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of more than threescore years and ten. He was a delegate to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1864, 1876, 1880, and 1884. He received the degree of doctor of 
divinity from his alma mater ; Harvard University adopted him 
by the same honorary tie; and the degree of doctor of laws 
from the Northwestern University anticipated the honor and 
service he was destined to render that institution. 

A clear, logical mind, excellent command of language, and 
intense conviction made him an attractive and convincing 
speaker and a notable preacher. The late Dr. John Johnston 
once said, in the presence of many witnesses, of one of Dr. 
Cummings’s baccalaureates, that “it was equal to Dr. Olin at 
his best.” His sermons were fully prepared, rich in thought, 
thoroughly practical and evangelical, and uttered with fire and 
force and dignity; and, as with all great preachers, many 
of the most memorable passages in them were forged in the 
furnace heat of delivery. His oratory was the expression of 
his nature. Slow to become aroused and gathering force as he 
proceeded, the climax in language and in thought, emphasized 
by a gesture peculiar to himself and which no man could im- 
itate, produced conviction, ended controversy, and annihilated 
opposition. His quiver held some dangerous arrows not de- 
signed for promiscuous use—invective, irony, sarcasm, contempt. 
He used them effectively, but only in battling for the protec- 
tion of innocence, the defense of right, and the destruction of 
wrong. His published literary works include sermons and ad- 
dresses and an edition of Butler’s Analogy of Religion. It is 
to be regretted that he wrote comparatively little for pub- 
lication for the benefit of after generations. 

Few men would have the courage, after an absence of twenty- 
five years, to return to the pastorate ; and fewer yet would be 
able to succeed as he did and then to return to exacting educa- 
tional work and achieve one of the greatest successes of his life 
When he returned to the pastorate, under a presiding elder 
who had been one of his students at Wesleyan, some said, 
“That is stepping down, and we shall hear no more of him.” 
But the typical college president made the pulpit his throne of 
power, and the younger men who followed him in pastoral 
charges had to quicken their pace to keep up with his record 
in searching out the people, in visiting the sick and the poor, 
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and in comforting the afflicted. In spiritual work he believed 
not only in sowing and waiting for a harvest, but in looking, 
through faith and obedience, for immediate results. 

Higher educational interests are now largely in the hands of 
specialists, and college presidents are most frequently chosen for 
their business capacity. Capacity to lead men and thought is 
not always now the condition of choice for this high office, but 
prominence in some department of business or professional 
endeavor. The consensus of opinion concerning President 
Cummings among educators of his time is, we believe, that he 
has a royal right to a place among the small number of ideal col- 
lege presidents possessing many gifts and well-rounded, massive 
characters. President Cummings belonged to the giant gener- 
ation of college presidents in which were numbered Porter, of 
Yale, McCosh, of Princeton, Barnard, of Columbia, Wayland, 
of Brown, Hopkins, of Williams, and Anderson, of Rochester. 
President Warren, of Boston University, said of him: 


The banner-bearer of the higher education in our communion has been 
taken from us. In our own mourning Church no educational career 
stands out so strong, effective, and complete. 


Dr. Charles W. Bennett, of the Northwestern University, 
spoke of him as an educator thus: 


Joseph Cummings’s presence—this noble, this strong, this truth-loving, 
and this truth-doing man, with his woman’s heart full of tenderness for 
the truly faithful but discouraged—was the most potent educating factor. 
. . . Methodism has lost its greatest college president. 





He was more than a teacher, he was an edueator. He as- 
similated knowledge and imparted it with great precision and 
with great perspicuity. His teaching was not contined to the 
class room; but by example, as well as precept, he constantly 
kept before the young men the essential dignity of man. He 
inculeated the heroism of perfect loyalty to convictions, and re- 
spect for the convictions of others. He recognized the normal 
and healthful college spirit which is based upon the relative 
dignity of classes in the order of their seniority. While he was 
kind to all, the freshman stood in awe of him, the sophomore 
respected him, the junior admired him, the senior revered him. 
His relation to students was practically personal. He had a 
peculiar, potent, and uuique influence over their individual lives. 
He was sympathetic in their sicknesses, in their sorrows, in 
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their struggles with poverty. While stately and dignified in 
mien, his face radiated with the warm light from a kind and 
tender heart. He eagerly craved the confidence, the approba- 
tion, and the affection of his students, and to those worthy of 
his confidence he was father and friend. Studiousness and 
fidelity always commanded his cooperation and assistance. He 
hated the shirking spirit in the student, for he was a prodigious 
worker and master of details, both giving and requiring faithful 
service. Duty and industry constantly impelled him. While 
the best friend of students, he was very exacting concerning the 
performance of their duties. 

The stamp of the massive personality of Joseph Cummings 
on the character of a student was a vital part of his essential 
education. This inexplicable, but potential, entity is the rare 
and divine endowment of the world’s few real educators, 
Some teachers are paternal; others are wise ; others have spe- 
cial gifts in a single line; others are self-assertive ; others are 
military disciplinarians ; others have power to communicate 
knowledge. Any one of these powers constitutes a rich capital 
for the teacher; but to possess, like this man, due measure of 
all of them, in subjection to a central sublime and symmetrical 
mastery, makes a teacher of teachers, an educator and a molder 
of men. A competent pen has recorded, “ Few men in the 
history of American schools have so emulated the measure of 
the great Arnold of Rugby.” 

It was the grand boast of a Roman emperor that he found 
the eternal city brick and left it marble. Of Dr. Cummings it 
may be justly claimed that he found the college buildings at 
Middletown meager, inadequate, mean, the unambitious plant 
of an old abdicated military academy only, and crowned that 
elassie hill on High Street with massive structures as noble 
and inspiring as can be found on the continent. In those 
eighteen years he reared a triple monument in imperishable 
old red sandstone—the Rich Library, the Orange Judd Hall of 
Natural Science, and the Memorial Chapel—that will stand as a 
proud reminder of his grandly successful administration so long 
as the river it overlooks shall flow to the sea. But if noth- 
ing material of this should remain, yet in the generations of 
youth he has inspired and molded, being dead, would he speak, 
and in their descendants would speak forever. 
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On June 29, 1881, soon after becoming president of the 
Northwestern University, he returned, with hundreds of others, 
to celebrate the semicentennial of his alia mater, whose name 
he had honored and for whose character he had done so much 
to make it worthy of respect. We gathered upon that natural 
eminence, crowned with palaces, beautiful with the adornments 
of art and architecture. The glad city of the living was below 
us, and the voiceless city of the dead above us, while half a 
century of pregnant history crowded upon us. The giant tracks 
made by some living creatures on once plastic rocks, in the 
uncounted periods of the past when the Creator was preparing 
the house for the child of civilization, were mocking our narrow 
measurements of time from their places in the walls of the 
building before us. Men of nearly every class from 1831 to 
1881 were there. Men of achievement and men high in _posi- 
tion in both Church and State were there. The men who had 
recently made princely gifts to the treasury of the university 
were there. But none of these furnished the central figure of 
the historic occasion. 

At the conclusion of a brief tribute to the work of Presi- 
dent Cummings, by the speaker who delivered the historic ad- 
dress, the great assemblage on the platform, in the windows 
of the college buildings, and under the trees on the campus 
burst forth with applause. Cheer followed cheer. Gray-haired 
men forgot their gravity and joined in the common acclaim ; 
and, while joyous enthusiasm vented itself on every hand, many 
shed tears. At first the man who was the object of this ad- 
miring and affectionate ovation tried to hide himself behind the 
crowd upon the platform ; but, as the applause swelled louder 
and louder, continuing for some minutes, he tremblingly arose 
and, with bared head, his majestic figure towering above his 
surroundings, stood before us uncrowned at the seat of his for- 
mer empire, but regnant still. 

Of Dr. Cummings’s presidency of Wesleyan University 
President Warren, of Boston University, says: “In achieve- 
ments, as truly as in length, this administration stands unap- 
proached by any other in the whole history of the institution. 
More and more, as time moves on, do men see the significance 
of those years and the greatness of their successes.” At the 
Northwestern University his work was fully as remarkable as 
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at Wesleyan. His long experience, backed up by eagerness 
and enthusiasm, recognized and provided for the needs of an 
institution attempting to educate eighteen hundred students. 
In addition to his duties as president he held the professorship 
of mental and moral philosophy. In the nine years of his 
presidency the university more than doubled the number of 
its students, a debt of $200,000 was paid, and three elegant 
buildings were added to the invoice of the property of the 
corporation. Wisely did Dr. Buckley write: ‘The corpora- 
tion of the Northwestern University is, we think, to be con- 
gratulated on having had the wisdom to discern that Joseph 
Cummings, at sixty-four, might be worth more as president of 
that great institution than many a man of more sparkling 
qualities could have been at forty.” 

In 1887 he attained threescore years and ten, and the event 
was celebrated at Evanston by remarkable exercises, while sub- 
stantial tokens of affection and gratitude poured into his home 
from East and West. An ample purse was presented to him, 
with the loving mandate that he leave his work and country 
for needed rest, as he had taken no vacation since he came to 
the Northwestern. He took a hasty run to Europe, but, to the 
disappointment of his best friends, was again home and at his 
work at the opening of the college year. 

While at the head of different institutions of learning Presi- 
dent Cummings never forgot that he was a citizen, and local, 
as well as state and national interests, were with him matters of 
study and furtherance. He was always popular among his fel- 
low-citizens in every community where he resided. He was a 
patriot, and loved his country so well that he desired to see it 
freed from partnership with crime. He was on the side of 
freedom and emancipation in the midst of hostile and danger- 
ous surroundings. When public sentiment needed patriotic 
stimulus, and cowardly Northern treason demanded rebuke and 
punishment, his voice was potent for liberty and union. We 
once saw him, in a crowded assembly, lash into writhing sub- 
mission the copperheads who had saluted him with their dis- 
loyal reptile hissings. He made scores of war speeches, urged 
to enlistment, and presented banners to departing regiments. 
He buried dead heroes and comforted widows and orphans. 
He made it easy for students returning from the war to reenter 
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college and complete their course of study. He caused the 
erection of a memorial chapel, on whose walls, in letters of 
gold, are inscribed the names of Wesleyan’s heroes of the civil 
war. The late Hon. Benjamin Douglas, of Middletown, Conn., 
known to every student and friend of Wesleyan for the past 
four decades, wrote of Dr. Cummings: 


He will long be remembered, in this town and in the college which he 
labored so long and earnestly to build up in our midst, as one who was 
first and foremost in every good work, whether in the Church or State. 
Patriotic and Christian, wherever he could find a place or duty called he 
was ready at his post; and when the nation was called upon to defend its 
life and honor no man was more firm than he, and in every emergency he 
was true as steel. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church was the first organized body 
of Christians to extend congratulations and assurances of loyalty 
to Washington, the father of the Republic, and it was also 
the first to extend similar assurances to Lincoln, the saviour of 
the Republic. In 1864 Dr. Cummings took prominent part in 
making an important chapter of American history. The Gen- 
eral Conference of that year, in which he sat as a delegate from 
the New England Conference, ordered an address to be pre- 
pared and presented to President Lincoln assuring him of the 
loyalty of the Methodist Episcopal Church to his administra- 
tion, and directed that a committee of five be sent to Wash- 
ington for this purpose. Dr. Cummings, as chairman of the 
Committee on the State of the Country and at the special re- 
quest of Bishop Ames, wrote the address, which was submitted 
to the Conference and adopted. The committee of five con- 
sisted of Bishop Ames, Joseph Cummings, George Peck, 
Charles Elliott, and Granville Moody. They waited on the 
President, and Dr. Cummings read the address. It is meet 
and appropriate that the address and the response should here be 
given for permanent record : 


To His ExcELLENcy ABRAHAM LINCOLN, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES: 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now in 
session in the city of Philadelphia, representing nearly seven thousand 
ministers and nearly a million of members, mindful of their duty as Chris- 
tian citizens, takes the earliest opportunity to express to you the assur- 
ance of the loyalty of the Church, her earnest devotion to the interests 
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of the country, and her sympathy with you in the great responsibilities of 
your high position in this trying hour. 

With exultation we point to the record of our Church as having never 
been tarnished by disloyalty. She was the first of the Churches to express, 
by a deputation of her most distinguished ministers, the promise of sup- 
port to the government in the days of Washington. In her Articles of Reli- 
gion she has enjoined loyalty as a duty, and has ever given to the govern- 
ment her most decided support. 

In this present struggle for the nation’s life many thousands of her 
members and a large number of her ministers have rushed to arms to 
maintain the cause of God and humanity. They have sealed their devo- 
tion to their country with their blood on every battlefield of this terrible 
war, 

We regard this dreadful scourge now desolating our land and wasting 
the nation’s life as the result of a most unnatural, utterly unjustifiable 
rebellion, involving the crime of treason against the best of human gov- 
ernments and sin against God. It required our government to submit to 
its own dismemberment and destruction, leaving it no alternative but to 
preserve the national integrity by the use of the national resources. If the 
government had failed to use its power to preserve the unity of the nation 
and maintain its authority, it would have been justly exposed to the 
wrath of Heaven and to the reproach and scorn of the civilized world. 

Our earnest and constant prayer is that this cruel and wicked rebellion 
may be speedily suppressed; and we pledge you our hearty cooperation 
in all appropriate means to secure this object. 

Loyal and hopeful in national adversity, in prosperity thankful, we most 
heartily congratulate you on the glorious victories recently gained, and 
rejoice in the belief that our complete triumph is near. 

We believe that our national sorrows and calamities have resulted in a 
great degree from our forgetfulness of God and oppression of our fellow- 
men. Chastened by affliction, may the nation humbly repent of her sins, 
lay aside her haughty pride, honor God in all future legislation, and ren- 
der justice to all who have been wronged. 

We honor you for your proclamations of liberty, and rejoice in all the 
acts of the government designed to secure freedom to the enslaved. 

We trust that when military usages and necessities shall justify inter- 
ference with established institutions and the removal of wrongs sanc- 
tioned by law, the occasion will be improved, not merely to injure our 
foes and increase the national resources, but also as an opportunity to 
recognize our obligations to God and to honor his law. We pray that the 
time may speedily come when this shall be truly a republican and free 
country, in no part of which, either State or Territory, shall slavery be 
known. 

The prayers of millions of Christians, with an earnestness never mani- 
fested for rulers before, daily ascend to heaven that you may be endowed 
with all needed wisdom and power. Actuated by the sentiments of the 
loftiest and purest patriotism, our prayer shall be continually for the pres- 
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ervation of our country undivided, for the triumph of our cause, and for 
a permanent peace, gained by the sacrifice of no moral principles, but 
founded on the word of God and securing in righteousness liberty and 
equal rights to all. 


This address called out that historic autograph address from 
President Lincoln which reads : * 


GENTLEMEN: In response to your address allow me to attest the accu- 
racy of its historical statements, indorse the sentiments it expresses, and 
thank you in the nation’s name for the sure promise it gives. 

Nobly sustained as the government has been by all the Churches, I 
would utter nothing which might in the least appear invidious against 
any. Yet without this it may fairly be said that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, not less devoted than the best, is, by its greater numbers, the 
most important of all. Itis no fault in others that the Methodist Church 
sends more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more 
prayers to heaven than any. God bless the Methodist Church, bless all 
the Churches, and blessed be God, who in this, our great trial, giveth us 
the Churches ! [Signed] A. LINcoLy. 


Dr. Cummings was a strong and uncompromising champion 
of right, while at the same time he dealt fairly with antago- 
nists. Obstacles were incentives to him. Tempestuous waves 
on the sea of life never made him sick, but plain sailing 
wearied him. He was made for victory through struggle. 
By the law of gravitation his soul was antislavery until eman- 
cipation came, and was antisaloon, and would have been, had he 
lived, until prohibition came. He had the undebating courage 
to follow the right as he saw the right. In the General Con- 
ference of 1876 he was one of the chief advocates for an elec- 
tive presiding eldership. He was, in many movements which 
he considered reforms, in advance of his times. 

He had an intense interest, which always on occasion was 
manifested, in social science and in living questions, and a re- 
sponsive and cordial sympathy with all that would better harsh 
social inequalities and promote social progress, and with the 
struggles of his fellow-men in their efforts to adjust their re- 
lations as to the equitable division of the profits accruing from 
the joint use of capital and labor. In his address, in 1886, be- 
fore the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, an organization of which he was vice president, he gave a 


* This address is now in the possession of William H. Harris, Esq., of New York city, the 
son of the late Bishop William L. Harris, who was secretary of the General Conference of 1864, 
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realistic picture of the perils of increasing antagonisms and of 
the causes of discontent ; exposing their errors and their source, 
he impartially rebuked and warned both classes, and proposed 
remedies based upon the principle of conference and arbitration 
and upon the recognition of the Christian principle of steward- 
ship. This address is even more applicable to present condi- 
tions than when it was delivered. Dr.Cummings would have 
been eminent in any career or measured by any standard ; and 
had he entered political life he would have ranked among states- 
men—statesmen of the higher type. 

By the test of achieved results his was a most extraordi- 
narily successful and magnificent career. There was no hint 
of weakness in his personality, but always the impression of 
strength. The atmosphere which surrounded him possessed the 
tonic of moral ozone. His physical stature was a fit vehicle for 
the authority and command, the large mental mold, and the 
intense conviction which were his by natural endowment. De- 
spite hiscommanding presence, which sometimes overawed by 
its dignity and gave the impression of austerity, he was by na- 
ture gentle, generous, considerate, and self-sacrificing. 

He was sensitive about criticism, but could be silent under it. 
He possessed absolute intellectual and moral integrity. He was 
both theoretic and practical, but rejected theories that were not 
practical. Firmness and gentleness were wedded in his charac- 
ter. Expediency was never allowed to stand in the way of his 
sense of right and the obligation of duty. Duty was the inspira- 
tion of a courage which made him self-forgetful. He was 
conservatively radical. A commander by the election of others, 
he was not tyrannical, or austere, or self-assertive. He has 
been the subject of criticism in his administration of college 
affairs. This is not matter for wonder. He had convictions ; 
so had his critics. He was fallible; so were they. But his 
record has few blotches to mar it, and they have rapidly faded. 
Every institution where he has toiled has his life inwrought 
and bears the stamp of his powerful individuality. Every- 
where he was the stimulator, the molder, the controller, the 
guardian, the leader, the prophet. 

The work he accomplished was in response to the call of God, 
which he obeyed with unswerving faith and dauntless courage ; 
and this, high above his intellectual gifts, his acquired knowl- 
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edge, his administrative skill, and his large sympathies, consti- 
tuted the secret of his power. Pervading his whole nature and 
dominating all his faculties were faith, reverence, love, sacrifice, 
born of an intimate acquaintance with God. His sympathies 
were readily aroused by suffering, which he always counted a 
personal affliction. When struggling with death he persisted 
in hearing recitations in the class room and in attending to the 
business interests of the university—working and dying at the 
same time and victorious in both. 

It can be truthfully said of him, as has been said of another: 


He was strong, because sincere. He had all the tenderness of real 
strength and all the strength of real tenderness. Nevertheless, he was 
poorly endowed with patience for many things. He would burn and 
flare against pretense and hypocrisy with an energy that was startling. 
He could no more bear sham than be a sham himself. The meannesses 
that eat integrity out of character were specially smitten by his sarcasm 
or shriveled in his scorn, 


He stood like one of the pillars of Hiram, of the finest ma- 
terial, of great height and symmetry, and firmly based; and 
“upon the top of the pillars was lily work.” Strength and 
beauty were blended in him. 

Joseph Cummings was a well-rounded, full-orbed man. He 
was a painstaking student. He was an accomplished educator. 
He was an indefatigable toiler. He was an ardent patriot. 
He was a powerful preacher. He was a thrilling orator. He 
was a faithful pastor. He was a masterly executive. He was 
a conscientious reformer. He was an inspirer of youth. He 
was a friend of man. He was a servant of God. 
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Art. IL—THE FALL OF MAN A SCIENTIFIC FACT, 


THERE are only two accepted theories which attempt to ex- 
plain the origin of man. One is that usually believed to be 
taught by the Bible, that man had an independent origin, being 
created by God from the dust of the ground in his own image. 
All who accept this theory must necessarily accept the fall of 
man as a fact, as it is an inseparable part of the same theory. 
The other theory is that taught by evolution, that man did not 
have an independent origin, but that he had a common origin 
with the animal kingdom and is the product of evolution. It is 
not our intention to pass judgment upon the relative merits or 
demerits of these two theories. They must stand or fall upon their 
own merits, according to their conformity or nonconformity 
with known facts. Our sole purpose is to establish an undisputed 
condition of purity for original man, and to compare this with 
his present state in order to determine the truthfulness or falsity 
of the idea of his fall. Those who believe that man was an 
independent creation hold that in his original state he was not 
only perfectly pure, but perfectly holy. As animals are neither 
holy nor always perfect in conduct we shall base our argument 
upon the supposition that evolution applies to man ; that phys- 
ically he is merely an animal, evolved from a lower form of 
life to a higher by successive processes. This will certainly be 
fair for the scientific theory; and the independent creationists 
may accept the supposition for the sake of argument, as their 
standard is a much higher one. 

If evolution applies to man we must admit that when our 
race developed out of the animal into man it was just as pure 
as the animal nature from which it was evolved. To admit 
that original man was sunk in degradation unknown to the 
animal kingdom is contradictory to the whole hypothesis of 
evolution, and is practically to admit all that the independent 
creationists claim. Evolution not only accepts, but must demand, 
a standard of animal purity for original man. Hence, all accept- 
able theories of man’s origin must assume that, “in the begin- 
ning,” the human race was at least as pure as our present wild 
animals; and from a scientific standpoint we cannot reject the 
conclusion which logic must draw from the facts based upon 
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this foundation. A comparative study, then, of the life, habits, 
nature, and tendencies of animals and the human race, together 
with whatever light the testimony of others may add to our 
own knowledge upon this subject, must constitute our entire 
stock of scientific materials upon which we must pass judgment. 
We will now endeavor to bring clearly before us the facts upon 
which we must make this decision. 

The first great difference we notice between animals and man 
is that the rule of instinct is a guide in the former and the rule 
of intelligence in the latter. We mean by instinct an untaught 
ability to perform certain acts which are useful or necessary to 
the individual or to its species. All animals are partly, at least, 
governed by instinct. These instincts are inherited, and answer 
the same purpose to the animal that experience and training 
do to man. Accordingly, one animal or generation is as 
capable of taking care of itself as another, provided the cireum- 
stances are similar or equivalent. Instinct is most perfect in 
the lower orders of the animal kingdom, and is especially marked 
in the operations of the social insects, as the wasp, the ant, and 
the bee, each community of which constructs a habitation for 
itself which the most skilled and enlightened human intelligence 
could scarcely equal. These insects perform their work with- 
out education from their parents or associates or from progress- 
ive attempts of their own; and, without any hesitation, inter- 
ruption, or confusion, the different individuals of the community 
all labor harmoniously and effectively for the accomplishment 
of one and the same purpose. 

The study of the bee is especially instructive in its revela- 
tions of instinct. The males, or drones, are nonproducers, their 
only value being in reproduction, in which act they lose their 
lives. The other males, which are not thus destroyed, are 
usually slaughtered by the workers in June, July, or August, 
but few ever dying a natural death. The female bees include 
the queens and the workers. The workers are sometimes im- 
properly called neuters. They are simply undeveloped females, 
being reared in a smaller cell and upon less stimulating food than 
are the queens, and hence of slower growth. The queen larvee 
are fed upon more stimulating food, which fully develops their 
sexual organs. The queen bee may live to the age of three or 
four years. Her function is to lay the eggs, which may reach 
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two thousand in one day. It is the office or function of the 
workers to do all that is required in providing for themselves, 
the queen, the drones, and the larvee. Some are nurses, some 
makers of comb, others gatherers of honey, while still others 
are engaged in the care or ventilation of their house, producing 
the humming noise heard in hives, All of this work is sys- 
tematically and harmoniously done, notwithstanding the fact 
that the lives of the workers seldom exceed six weeks during 
the busy season of the year and that none of their ancestors 
ever did any of this work. 

The working bee, then, inherits the ability to do work per- 
fectly, which work we have no evidence that any of its ances- 
torsever did. The workers not only know just what and how 
to feed each separate larva, to develop it into its intended 
drone, worker, or queen, but, should a queen die, be picked 
up in her flight by a bird, or be otherwise destroy ed without 
the knowledge of the workers when there are eggs in the cells, 
the workers make a diligent search for her for two or three 
days. If they cannot find her they take a worker larva which 
is not more than three days old, break down two adjacent cells, 
and sacrifice the larve in these two cells. They then build a 
royal cell around the young larva, which would otherwise have 
been a worker, and feed her upon the royal jelly. In from 
ten to sixteen days the insect issues from its cell a perfect 
queen, when the domestic economy is again restored. This 
production of a queen from the larva of a worker may not 
have occurred for generations, possibly never in the line of 
their direct ancestors; yet the instinct of the workers tells them 
exactly what to do and how todo it. According to human 
methods of acquiring knowledge this would be impossible. 

All herbivorous animals, except the camel, have quite an ac- 
curate botanical knowledge of plants and, accordingly, select 
only those which are suited for their food. Other plants may 
be selected for medicinal properties, as, for instance, the eating 
of grass and other herbs by cats and dogs. 

Animals instinctively know an enemy. A cat or a sheep 
which never saw a dog or a wolf will, at sight of such animal, 
at once show that it recognizes it as an enemy. Hunters bear 
witness that all wild animals readily recognize man as an enemy 
when he sets out to hunt that animal. 
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The wounded elephant repairs to the river, where it washes 
its wound, and then plasters this cleansed wound up with mud, 
which it leaves until the wound has healed. It has not been 
ten years since surgeons learned an equal skill in dressing a 
wound, by thoroughly cleansing and excluding all germs by 
proper dressing and then letting it alone until it heals. It thus 
required twenty-four centuries of the accumulating experience 
of the medical profession, from the great Hippocrates to within 
the last ten years, to attain this knowledge. Yet the elephant 
probably practiced its surgery just as successfully centuries be- 
fore the building of the pyramids of Egypt as it does to-day. 

Some animals rest for months without food during the 
winter season, in a peculiar state called hibernation. This hi- 
bernating state is not assumed at the option or will of the 
animal, but is a physiological state which is brought on, in 
some animals, by the approach of winter, since these same 
animals do not hibernate in warm climates, where they have 
plenty of food. Reproduction, also, is controlled in the entire 
animal kingdom by instinct or by physiological conditions. 

If asked, “‘ low came these instincts and periodical physiolog- 
ical states to be so perfectly implanted in animal nature?” we 
must reply with all candor, from a scientific point of view, that 
we do not know. Science has only revealed the fact, and not 
the method. The independent creationists reply that ‘“ God so 
made them.” But this is a theological answer, and not a 
scientific one, as nothing can be scientific except that which is 
observed by man or reasoned out from facts of observation. 
The theoretical evolutionist would reply that they were im- 
planted by the similar actions of ancestors, made necessary by 
the conditions. The survival, then, of the “ fittest,” or -con- 
formists, and the perishing of the nonconformists must be the 
result. This answer is even more unscientific, as observation 
has not proved that the training or experience of ancestors can 
be permanently implanted in the offspring ; but, on the contrary, 
the generations soon return to their original conditions when 
the animal returns to its natural state. 

This theory of the evolutionists has the still greater objection 
of being directly and flatly contradicted by facts, and so can- 
not be true. The ancestors of all working bees, for instance, 
have been for thousands of years, if not from the earliest life 
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of the bee, the nonworking queens and the drones. So the 
working bee could not inherit its ability to do its work through 
the experience of its ancestors. The teeth of the crocodile are 
hollow and are renewed by others which are contained within 
them. The inner teeth develop by degrees into fuller growth 
and at a subsequent period displace the older teeth, and are 
themselves displaced in the same way in later years. This is 
a necessary process for the long life of the crocodile, which may 
live one hundred and fifty or two hundred years, as they must 
always have sharp teeth in order to secure their food. But such 
a process could never be the result of ancestral choices. This 
theory assumes the absurdity that offspring can inherit experi- 
ences from their ancestors which the ancestors never experienced, 
and that these experiences will develop controlling physiological 
states of the most vital importance., As there is no reason to 
believe that animals ever plan for the future except through 
their instincts, and that almost universally they provide only for 
the immediate present, we cannot reasonably believe that these 
processes were developed through ancestral choices or environ- 
ments. There is no possible way that animals could aid the 
development of such processes, even if they could foresee their 
necessity. Hence, these processes, as well as instincts, must 
have been originated and developed by a force or forces not 
under the control of the animal or its environments. Science 
speaks emphatically as to the facts, although it is not able to 
explain the method. 

There is nothing in the nature or conduct of an animal which 
sanctions a belief that its life is prolonged beyond its phys- 
ical existence, as all animal conduct points exclusively to phys- 
ical results; which conduct is prompted either by individual 
peculiarities or preferences that tend to the comfort or pres- 
ervation of the life of the individual or to the perpetuation 
of thespecies. As their conduct, especially that corresponding 
to the moral in man, is largely performed in response to in- 
stinct or in obedience to physiological processes over which the 
animal exercises no choice or control, this conduct is not moral 
conduct, since the animal is not responsible, and so there can- 
not be any moral principle involved. An animal feels just as 
complacent over a mean act as over a good one, provided it suc- 


ceeds and brings no displeasure upon itself. A dog sneaks 
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away when it disobeys its master; but this is through fear of 
punishment, not from any visible trace of a conscience. 

Much of the conduct of animals is evidently not intelligently 
understood by them, and many acts are performed under cir- 
cumstances which render them nugatory. Bees will attempt to 
rear a queen from a drone larva, and a domesticated beaver 
will build a dam across its apartments, proving clearly that in- 
stinctive actions are not the results of reason in adapting means 
to the accomplishment of certain definite purposes. All of the 
higher species, however, seem to reason to a large extent; but 
their power in this direction is limited by, and adapted to, the 
individual nature and instincts. This reasoning power is mostly 
used in escaping from danger or in securing food. If food is 
plenty animals eat simply the kind and quantity their systems 
demand. They never gorge their stomachs to merely satisfy 
the palate. They never prey upon their own species or inten- 
tionally destroy their unborn offspring ; and they all expect to 
secure their food by the ordinary methods of their species. 

Reproduction, the highest function of animal nature, is the 
most perfectly guarded and scrupulously managed. It is_pre- 
sided over with an exactness truly to be admired and with a 
purity unsurpassed. Many animals mate, when the male cares 
for its female with the greatest assiduity. The relations of the 
sexes of all animals, in their natural wild state, is only equaled 
in purity by that in the best and purest families. No wild an- 
imals ever abuse or degrade their females. Their blood, accord- 
ingly, is handed down from generation to generation in as pure 
and healthful a condition as their lives and circumstances will 
permit. This is the standard of purity which science declares 
original man must have inherited. 

As we turn from the study of animal life and habits to 
those of the human race we are at once impressed with 
an almost total absence of instinct, and the substitution instead 
of the rule of intelligence, or reason. Man also possesses 
some additional faculties to those common with animals, 
which faculties were evidently intended to take the place 
of animal instincts. All human faculties are, accordingly, 
developed to the highest extent or are capable of such develop- 
ment. Intelligence, reason, and choice rule supreme in man 
and give to the human mind the highest capabilities of thought, 
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imagination, and will. We inherit the ability to think from 
self-evident truths, intuitive principles, and observed facts to their 
logical conclusions. But no knowledge of parents or ancestors, 
gained by experience, study, or training, is ever inherited by the 
child. He inherits mental and physical abilities, but not knowl- 
edge. Hence, every child is just what its ability, energy, 
training, and surrounding influences have made it. It is abso- 
lutely dependent upon its early training to set it in the right 
road for the attainment of truth, or it must gain its knowledge 
through the same routine of successes and failures that untold 
generations have experienced before it. Wrong training and 
wrong influences in youth are seldom ever perfectly retrieved 
in after years. Children must be taught the fundamental 
principles, at least, of right living, as they have no instincts 
to guide them in critical emergencies. 

Every vital function of the human body may be influenced 
by the choices and decisions of the mind. This is far too often 
the case in nutrition, where wrong choices of both quality and 
quantity of food either starve the system, from lack of sufficient 
or necessary ingredients to supply the worn-out tissues of the 
body, or else gorge the stomach and interfere with digestion. 
Such a course, persistently followed, is sure to injure the health 
or destroy life. Insufficient fluid may be taken to carry off 
the poisons and worn-out tissues, which thus destroy the 
health; or the thirst may be entirely quenched by narcotic 
stimulants, which overstrain the nervous system until it gives 
way to incurable diseases. But the most perverted function 
is the highest function of physical nature—that upon which 
the race depends. 

Good or evil motives prompt man to make good or bad 
choices. To guide him in these choices he is provided with 
a conscience, which is a higher faculty than the judgment or 
reason, since it presides over these faculties in dictating to the 
will the choices of action. It is a faculty only of man; which 
fact makes him the only moral or immoral being, according to 
his obedience or disobedience to its dictates. The conscience 
is that mental faculty “ which perceives and feels rightness and 
obligatoriness in choices” and intentions.* It does not include 
the judgment, although using and ruling over it. Its special 


* Joseph Cook, Conscience, p. 17. 
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sphere is to preside and exercise moral control over choices and 
intentions of good or bad; and so it is not responsible for the 
wrong decisions made by the will. We infallibly know whether 
we intend to do right or wrong, and the conscience infallibly 
directs us to do that which is right and shun that which is 
wrong. In order to meet these demands we must use all the 
light we have or can obtain upon a given subject, or we are re- 
sponsible for all of the calamities which result. 

Within its own sphere of choices and intentions the con- 
science is an infallible guide. It is conditioned, however, upon 
the materials it must use, and is strengthened or weakened as its 
dictates are obeyed or disregarded. The habit of disregarding 
the conscience soon sears or destroys its delicate sensibility, so 
that there will be no response to a sense of either rightness or 
duty. In such a fall the conscience does not fall, but is either 
weakened or destroyed. The conscience is the compass which 
safely guides us over the great seas of duty and obligation, and 
cannot be disregarded without sure destruction. Our mistakes 
are never the mistakes of conscience. They are errors of judg- 
ment, rendered without sufficient knowledge upon which to 
build an accurate conclusion, are the results of prejudice, 
through which vital facts are ignored, or are decisions rendered 
in direct disobedience to the conscience. In either case the 
conscience is neither at fault nor responsible. When we disobey 
the conscience to that extent that our conduct naturally tends 
to evil, that conduct becomes a sin. Sin or evil conduct is 
known to every intelligent, thinking person as an act in viola- 
tion of the inner light, or conscience. Hence, it is the viola- 
tion of principles which are known to be right and produces 
a stunning effect upon the consciousness. This protest of the 
conscience gradually lessens in force by frequent repetition of 
wrong acts, and is strengthened by intentional good acts. 

The universal tendency of sin is to degradation and destrue- 
tion ; and so it is necessarily self-limiting. This is especially 
so of immorality, which is responsible for the propagation of 
venereal diseases, with all of their dire consequences. These dis- 
eases make a vicious thrust at the very life of the race by their 
tendency to destroy the individual and to cut off his offspring. 
It is evident that the destructive effect of these diseases is an 
effort on the part of nature to destroy sin, by cutting off the 
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line and generation of those who indulge in sin. Drunkenness 
not only greatly shortens or destroys life, but also weakens the 
vitality of the offspring, so that it more readily succumbs to 
disease. The habitual drinker, who keeps his system constantly 
under the influence of alcoholic stimulants, although le may 
never become intoxicated, is more likely to die from their ef- 
fects and to injure his children than the occasional drunkard 
who, at other times, leaves these stimulants entirely alone. 
Murder, robbery, stealing, lying, drunkenness, fraud, and adul- 
tery are sins, because they do violence to the welfare of the 
human race by their corrupting, degrading, and destroying in- 
fluences. Sin is sin purely on account of its vicious and evil 
influences, and always brings its calamities. 

Man is not satisfied with either his condition or the results 
of his labors in this life. Ile is not guided by instinct to in- 
fallible results, and so must suffer defeat and disappointment 
from wrong decisions. Intelligence, reason, judgment, and 
conscience combine to weigh motives and make choices. 
His intelligence grasps the knowledge and experience of 
the past; his reason and judgment weigh causes and meas- 
ure results for eternity ; but his decisions of conscience, with 
their “ought” and “onght not,” are the most pronounced 
features of his mental and moral constitution. His thoughts 
reach from the eternity of the past to the eternity of the fu- 
ture. He plans not only for the near, but for the remote, 
future; and he lives, or should live, for chunalny and for some 
future condition. Peace and happiness abide only with purity 
and right conduct; while wrong conduct inherently and eter- 
nally degrades and destroys. This is man’s nature, and he can- 
not help it. Truth ennobles and falsehood degrades, and he 
knows it and cannot help knowing it, because he is ennobled 
by the one and degraded by the other. Science and experience 
tell us this is man’s nature; yet just how he received it we are 
not able to give a scientific explanation. With a glance that 
takes in the horizon of time and a thought that embraces the 
eternities, man, in his full and larger nature, must assume eter- 
nal responsibilities and consequences. While his motives may 
and should be as high as heaven, his choices are sometimes as 
foul and base as his ability and cireumstances can make them. 
He suffers the most fearful penalties of all animal nature as the 
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consequences of unbridled appetite and passion. With capacity 
to become an angel, he may, and often does, become a devil in- 
carnate, a physical and moral suicide, a menace to his own off- 
spring, a curse to his race, physically and morally. 

Evil and wicked associations are always corrupting ; and so 
nations, as well as individuals, may become immoral. When the 
controlling power passes into the hands of the immoral ele- 
ments the nation gradually sinks into decay and ruin. Rome 
fell from her own weakness, engendered through her own cor- 
rupt morals, although she was once the most powerful and ir- 
resistible nation upon the face of the globe. The Italian people 
have never recovered from the effects of the immorality 
of their ancestors. France, also, was once dominated by Rome, 
and naturally absorbed a superabundance of her worst elements 
rather than of the good. She reaps her reward to-day in being 
the most immoral nation in the world. Through her immoral- 
ity and the various methods which she uses to prevent and 
destroy life only two children on an average are born in each 
family, and over half of these die in childhood. Should this con- 
tinue she would soon depopulate her land, which would then 
probably be peopled by Germany. From the earliest records 
we have of the German people they held the chastity of their 
women in highest respect. Through her inherited chastity 
Germany has infused new life and vigor into every nation with 
which she has mingled her blood. 

The United States is trying to imitate France. Nearly one 
third of her children are prematurely destroyed, and this crime 
is rapidly on the increase. All of our large cities are so steeped 
in immorality and crime that they would soon depopulate 
themselves were it not for the fact that they are constantly 
fed by pure blood from rural districts. We have eight millions 
of so-called colored people; but the fact is, to our disgrace, 
that these eight millions of negroes have more white blood in 
their veins than black, all of which is the result of the immo- 
rality of the whites. If the whites are preyed upon by the 
immoral negro it is their own fault; for the negro is largely 
just what the white people have taught him to be. We often 
hear persons bemoan the destruction of the American Indian 
and lay all the blame upon the whites. But this claim is com- 
pletely shorn of its foree when we realize that the decrease 
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of the Indian was almost entirely due to the ravages of venereal 
diseases, spread entirely through his immoral habits, and that 
the recent increase in the Indian population can be justly claimed 
as the result of the treatment of Indians by American physicians. 

The study of natural history is profoundly interesting in its 
revelations of truth. But no light thrown upon nature and 
her ways is more deeply interesting than that which shows how 
both animals and man are controlled by superior power. Phys- 
ical life must be maintained by feeding hungry stomachs; and 
to accomplish this one species often preys upon another. The 
irresistible law of force everywhere prevails. But whence came 
this force, and how is it controlled? We believe that all nat- 
ural phenomena tend to prove that all force in nature originates 
from the ever-active divine will, and that all natural law is law 
by divine enactment and fora divine purpose. This view is not 
contradictory to the evolution theory, which we accepted as 
true in the beginning. It simply has reference to the ability 
and wisdom of the Creator. To assume that, if God made the 
world, there is no use in trying to find out his methods, is just as 
foolish as to assume that, if a watch of richest material and 
most perfect design and finish be made by a mechanic who 
perfectly understands his business, there is nothing possibly to 
be learned by studying his methods. 

Observation proves that natural law works through the rule 
of instinct in animals and through the rule of mind in man. 
Instinct is not a choice of the animal, as the animal has nothing 
to do except to obey. But the rule of mind must necessarily 
be left to the individual, when everything depends upon choice. 
The great difference between success and failure in human acts 
is largely determined by the ability to read the future by the 
past. There is no sure road to knowledge except through 
experience, good judgment, and faithful study. This applies 
equally to men and women. If the popular notion of women’s 
“intuitions ” is correct women are more like animals than men, 
for intuition is the animal mode of thinking. But the fact 
that woman so frequently errs, especially in the most important 
choice of her life, proves that she has no ability for the at- 
tainment of truth which is not equally shared by man. Few 
persons of either sex ever learn to think from the facts to 
their legitimate and logical conclusions. The opinions of the 
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weaker-minded are usually formed by other persons, who may 
intentionally deceive them. They obey bad impulses, not be- 
cause they do not know that they are doing wrong, but because 
the will power is too weak to resist the temptation. Repetition 
not only weakens the will power, but also sears or deadens the 
conscience. When the individual drifts away from the sting 
and controlling power of his conscience by wrong acts there is 
nothing left to guide him except his desires, appetites, and pas- 
sions, which are inadequate and unsafe guides. All animals 
are guided by a superior and higher power. Hence, man may 
easily sink below the level of the brute. 

The nature and requirements of the physical bodies of men 
so closely resemble those of animals that it must be inferred 
that their conduct was intended to be similar in all common 
essentials, and that man’s nature requires that his conduct 
should be, in every particular, at least as high as that of wild 
animals. As the conduct of no animal species tends to degrade 
and destroy the species, so the conduct of normal man cannot 
tend to destroy the race. From the nature of the case we are 
compelled to account for the difference in conduct of animals 
and man, and more especially so if the controlling power of 
man has developed from that of the animal. Science emphat- 
ically declares that man has not the power within his physical 
nature to insure his perfect and proper control. Some of tlie 
inferences which must be drawn from this fact are beyond the 
scope of this article, and so we must leave these inferences to 
be drawn by our readers. But the common observations along 
this line abundantly prove that the conduct of man will not 
bear comparison with the conduct of wild animals if measured 
by a fair and impartial standard, based upon common essentials. 

Reproduction, the highest and most important function of 
animal life, is most perverted by man. Of all animals man is 
the only deliberate robber, the only cold-blooded murderer, the 
only habitual adulterer, the only animal which deliberately and 
absolutely destroys its own species by its own vices. He is the 
only real and habitual criminal. This difference in conduct is 
far-reaching in its results on future generations. The offspring 
of all animals reap the reward of a pure moral inheritance, 
which is the greatest inheritance any parent can possibly give 
to his children. This is man’s golden opportunity for the 
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advancement of himself and his race; but he fails. Animals 
enjoy the health merited from their own purity, while man 
alone suffers the calamities of his immorality. The domestic 
animals, however, present some few occasional exceptions to 
the high standard of conduct of animals in their natural wild 
state, which must be attributed to the unnaturalness of domes- 
tication or to the contaminating influence of man, which coun- 
teracts or perverts the natural instincts of the animal. 

It seems quite clear that animals obey the laws of nature 
through the rule of instincts implanted in their natures, and 
that man was intended to obey the same laws through the rule 
of mind, by putting himself in communion with the same 
power which governs animals. This is perfectly adequate for 
man’s perfect and proper control, if he only will to do what he 
knows to be right. But he wills differently, and he and his 
children must suffer the penalties. The children born into the 
world are about equally divided between the male and female 
sexes, which makes it necessary that a man marry only one wife ; 
otherwise, some men must live a single life. As children are 
so much longer dependent upon their parents than any animal, 
and so perfectly dependent upon their training, it becomes an 
absolute necessity, from man’s nature, that every father bear 
his part in the support and training of his children. There is 
an exact condition of man’s nature met in monogamous mar- 
riage which was evidently intended to continue until death. 
It was meant that a high ideal of marriage should ever be 
held sacred by both male and female, married and single per- 
sons, under all circumstances. Observation proves this view to 
be correct ; for, other things being equal, every community rises 
in its standard of morality and vigor in proportion to its in- 
crease of married people, and correspondingly falls in propor- 
tion to its increase of unmarried people. 

From the nature of man and the disastrous effects upon his 
own organism resulting from violation of the laws of his own 
nature we must draw the conclusions that the standard of pur- 
ity of original man was, at least, as high as that of our present 
wild animals; that there are additional demands made upon 
humanity to meet certain requirements not found in animals; 
and that these laws of nature were intended to be universally 
obeyed by man. This excludes drunkenness, gluttony, lying, 
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stealing, murder, and immorality, since science must require a 
standard of purity for original man which would sustain, and 
not destroy, either the individual or the race. If this standard 
were as well sustained by man as it is by wild animals and com- 
bined with good common sense in hygiene at least twenty-five 
years would be added to the common expectancy of life. 

If we do not accept the evolution of man we must accept 
the standard of the independent creationists, which requires all 
the attributes that evolution requires, and also holiness and per- 
fection. This simply raises the original standard of man and 
makes the fall still greater. It is not probable that all of those 
who read this article will accept all our data or our deduc- 
tions. The plan of argument, however, must be accepted as 
the only true method of a scientific presentation of this sub- 
ject. Whatever is rejected, sufficient facts must still remain to 
demonstrate our point, as the purity of wild animals and the 
depravity of man are matters of common observation and can- 
not be disputed. If man was not evolved from the animal 
kingdom he must have had an origin equally pure with that of 
the animals. Whichever view we take of his origin, the result 
is the same—that he had a pure origin which he has not kept. 
His physical record, as taught by observed facts, is simply a 
counterpart of his spiritual record, as taught by the revealed 
word. Hence, there is but one conclusion, from which there is 
no escape—that the fall of man is a scientific fact. 

This subject is presented purely from the view of man’s 
physical nature; and we have endeavored to follow only the 
lead of truth as taught by scientific investigation. It has not 
been our purpose to defend any theological view or to present 
even an outline of the proper methods of teaching morality. 
It has simply been our purpose to correctly settle one scientific 
point, with the hope of laying a true and proper foundation for 
the efficient teaching of morality by giving a better understand- 
ing of the truth. If we injure none and aid any, to that extent 
our object has been accomplished. 
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Art. III.—THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


CerTAIn questions have been mooted in regard to the reli- 
gious tendencies and prospects of New England, to which 
answers have been given, provoking other inquiries, sometimes 
with unsatisfactory results. The census of the United States 
for 1890, furnishing fuller and more reliable data of the Churches 
than any former census, makes it now possible to prosecute this 
investigation and reach more satisfactory conclusions. 

I. Our inquiries begin with the actual exhibits of the 
Churches. The last census gives the number of the church 
organizations, a classification never attempted before except in 
the census of 1870, and also the number of communicants or 
members, a wholly new item. Even the denominations which 
have not hitherto registered or enrolled communicants, some 
of which are new bodies, were induced by Dr. Carroll to fur- 
nish the number of their members. Every religious body exist- 
ing in New England will be given in the following tables; but 
the church edifices and their valuations and seating capacity 
will be omitted, lest this article should be unduly extended. 
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DENOMINATIONS. ommu- 

. Church eants 

1. Evangelical* Protestant Bodies. zations. — 
Adventiote: Christian, ........ cess cccscccccees 65 2,317 
Life and Advent Union.................. 7 188 
SIMO 5 6cid oeieGida eSiisiescacteeens 25 459 

97 2,964 
NS I 6 ois os oins x5 00 os stare besa 280 16,294 
Old Two Seed in the Spirit ............... 3 115 
NII 5 4. 526°o ass h dnissara dese Niawie Lac w/eldin 3 137 
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523 85,468 
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NINN SE cia: 5-<'<\¥:0.6)0'dis,siniese oavs'ene goes 1 300 
United Norwegian. .............0sssceee 2 225 

6 904 








* On the basis of the Evangelical Alliance. 
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DENOMINATIONS. Commu- 
z . o— nicants 
Evangelical Protestant Bodies—Continued. IFA" or Mem- 
‘ bers, 
Methodists: African Union Methodist Episcopal 1 45 
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DENOMINATIONS. Commu- 
< nicants 


2. Other Protestant Bodies. . = 


Christian Scientists ‘ 54 
Church of the New Jerusalem 42 
EINE RONOUION 5 a5 6s 00ve 600s cia ceees es eetReeecs awe 250 
Spiritualists 672 
Unitarians 8,252 
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8. The Roman Catholic Church. 
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PRED ire eile ae ysis isa © 4 Kasra eee a ks 4 147 
cia SIS ETI Savaware wagons 943 130,875 
Seventh Day..... mig GEaisnciis uk els ecewiad 9 1,374 
Six-Principle......... PAS ee ee 13 719 
re 1 256 
MN aires aa Sea suinnwe saale es wiktakieids 2 250 
COPIA UNION. 6.06550 bs oscars ree Sienna aida ul/ararace Wie Aenea 
IIR oie 06.50.00 06.05 Gracias ee edcenwe ne Loser 
Naira a7 9 WN TASh vicis 0506 AR RIO RON WS ool do ae we wee 
Ro NEI So ae's ip wu div inte cvaa oiesine minced Oma ee hale 
Le Sey ere ES TE Pe OE OLE OC ee 
Episcopalians: Protestant. ............0e0.+s 522 73,502 
INE Biro ins ea aie Sua dea Winker e ee 2 311 
NN taal ata gas ta ten cai icha Suis allo. vin a awed oe ONI 
Endependent Congregations ...60..06s cs cccs cc cecesasac ceases 
PO III on 050.56 16 0 ewww dee: w diniacn's 7 519 
ee CE ee Cee Orr 44 6,678 
I RENIN forts y o'cid cere 4's ato enw whe cia 4 293 
PING 2605s Sad eet dncesadaser's 4 750 
Norwegian Synod (two bodies)............ 5 725 
Synodical Conference ................... 18 3,122 
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DENOMINATIONS. Chureh — 

. . ; Organi- or Mem- 

Evangelical Protestant Bodies— Continued. zations. “pers, 

Methodists: African Methodist Episcopal....... 20 = 2,095 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion.......... 22 «2,187 
African Union Methodist Episcopal........ 2 94 
eee PPE Ee ee ee ree 1 12 
Methodist Episcopal... ..........sceccee0 1,369 146,570 
ee ace ee nye 11 769 
EE os ache acis s he one ae soe oes 3 154 
Union American Methodist Episcopal. ..... 2 130 
ES cass binan nek abn es aaa sees 7 267 

1,487 152,228 

EN NINERS 3c tg axicae ae ARs aise 0,6 58 ss fyi 5a aioe 30 664 
Presbyterians : General Assembly............. 41 7,249 
General Synod of Reformed.............. 2 165 
EE chcw Sieve vena shoes Sea seeks ae 8 641 
(eric ere ere ne 12. —-:1,758 
| Soe a Reece epee Pee hee 6 431 

— 71 10,244 

EE cca Asics 0c a4 eds Ss <wh eRe eke bes Ra ee Ate w 2 212 

J RSE Ser ry ey eri ts ee rT rn 32 1,181 

ee OPT OPLLE TT E Le C ee e 4 95 

eek cwaiccas eduislesuill wkukwienkini~ seeds 5,758 679,140 

2. Other Protestant Bodies. 

SN INNO: bh. kcisp ck oc000sskeae ST ee er ere 22 803 

eee ery eee eer rere 81 2,173 

I MIEEEIEIIES «ab ck.ot04G ns'08'Se Su Suins benieca se keess 10 614 

7 OE RS ory Pee TL eee re eee 236,076 

RS a. cn basin ces Abas 5d 45be wd * oN aca ses 08 eas weeu Seis 25 1,140 

ND naw )cive ok sMuesb Ms cies sels dinwo 6 60s 's he aisminie OS 121 15,049 

Theosophists.......... eres ee Sere rT ee 3 70 

Unitarians........ SuRMASC CAS Pp ORANN SMBUS SOR GS SMB ams awe wer 254 43,025 

PE ac cn aoa een hsG KS ES 0 OG iisn sows ha ks a aan a OaS> 333 17,632 

a aa lat le tee ae a wl 822 85,582 

All non-Catholic Bodies. ............0e000. cece ee ea 6,580 764,722 


8. The Roman Catholic Church. 





age a tee eras vena uawin 815 1,004,605 
SuMMARY. 

1. Evangelical Protestant Bodies...............+2+000- Swe 5,758 679,140 

AO NE CN in nn 55:0 00 5c on oen woes cceeeenecies 822 85,582 

8. The Roman Catholic Church........ akin wichio’<e sie koa ene 815 1,004,605 

IID Ss 0 5a:5 5: 61616 05055 04.609 62096.6.0-0:090)5 50.0: nin '0\ 7,395 1,769,327 


Such are the exhibits for New England of the United 
States Census for 1890, tabulated so as to represent the existing 
condition and drift. The Roman Catholic Church has fifty- 
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seven per cent, the Evangelical Protestant Churches thirty- 
eight per cent, and the other Protestant bodies five per cent, 
of the communicants ; and all these combined show that thirty- 
seven per cent of the total population of these six States are 
connected with some kind of religious organization. But right 
here other questions arise which will be considered. 

Ii. We come now to the second phase of our inquiries—the 
relative status of the Roman Catholie Church in New England. 
The preceding tables show that this denomination has become 
very large in the old home of the Puritans; and that it has 
grown very rapidly during the last forty years is palpable to 
all. An examination of the following tables will show how it 
has come to grow with so much rapidity. In the first table 
we have the official figures of the Roman Catholic bishops, 
giving their estimates of the whole Roman Catholic population. 


These are from the Catholic yearbooks : 
Estimated 


Year. R. C. population. 
SEN Ske Usa esw essa keen wen cae acs Voce ew eweaeheeews 100,000 
et aes 
Sa ij RGU ARRAS oe ae Rees ETRE REAR CREO SOIR ees 911,000 
UE 3s Arce aie Beanie MORE R Ra S a eee Ws CAO Shee ae eed 1,367,000 


This is an increase in forty years of 1,267,000, and in twenty 
years of 703,000. Such a gain is evidently too yreat to be ac- 
counted for by the natural preponderance of births over deaths, 
nor will anyone claim that it comes through the conversion of 
New Englanders to the Roman Catholie faith. 

The next table shows the large infusion of foreign people into 
New England. We have here, in the first column, the number 
of people in New England who were born in foreign lands, as 
reported in each decennial census. The second column includes 
another foreign increment, those one or both of whose parents 
were born in foreign lands, usually called foreign “ in the see- 
ond degree.” This latter class has been found, in these States, 
not to vary much from those actually foreign born. 


Foreign in the 
first and second 


Year. Foreign born. degrees. 
Sa has a6 ecco wba es ak A ee aes eae 306,249 612,498 
ONS rere ee See re ne eT ee ee 469,350 938,700 
Oo EES Oe Coe nd on eee are 648,061 1,296,122 
re arr ae ee 793,612 1,587,224 


ROS pin. sible so arate maleeaenee eee 1,142,482 2,284,864 
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Those foreign in the third and fourth degrees are not here 
included. The increase in the Catholic population, according 
to the estimates of the bishops, and in the foreign population, 
according to the most trustworthy statistics, is as follows: 


In the Catholic In the foreign 


population. population. 
ee nS eT 1,267,000 1,672,366 
OE BENG os kk ce snliekbee hb ss <0 65.00% 456,000 697,640 


The increase of the Roman Catholic population from 1850 to 
1890 was seventy-five per cent of the increase of the total for- 
eign elements, and from 1880 to 1890 was sixty-tive per cent 
of the same. 

Of course, not all of those of foreign blood are Roman 
Catholics ; but it is an interesting inquiry what part are of Ro- 
man Catholic stock. The census for 1880 gives a helpful item. 
In that year, out of 793,612 foreign born persons in five New 
England States (Maine was not given in this calculation), 
397,164 were born in Ireland, and 376,339 more were children 
of parents born in Ireland. Probably seven eighths of all these 
were of Roman Catholie stock. It is well known that French 
Canadians and Italians constitute two other great elements of 
New England immigration, all of whom are probably of Ro- 
man Catholie stock. It is estimated that about one half of 
the German immigrants are Roman Catholics, and none of the 
Scandinavians. It will probably be allowed that five eighths 
of all the immigrants into these six States are Roman Catholics. 
Five eighths of the 2,284,864 foreign in the first and second 
degrees give 1,428,040 who are or should be Roman Catholics, 
making no account of those foreign in the third, fourth, and 
fifth degrees, which would carry the figures to considerably 
over two millions. It has long been a matter of common re- 
mark, by Catholics and Protestants alike, that the Roman 
Catholic Church has lost heavily by transferring her popula- 
tions to the United States. There has, doubtless, been a con- 
siderable loss in New England, and it is well known that there 
are few Protestant Churches in New England in which there 
are not some converts from Romanism. It has been estimated 
that during the last fifty or sixty years not far from one mil- 
lion Roman Catholies have lapsed from that Chureh in this 
section or, at least, have ceased to openly adhere to it. As for 
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ourselves, we raise no question as to the right of any persons 
to be Roman Catholics, or as to the right of Catholies to do 
whatever they think it their duty to do religiously for their 
people. And we are also free to say that, receiving such multi- 
tudes from low European conditions, New England is much 
better off for the discipline exercised over these masses by 
that Church than it would otherwise have been. It need 
hardly be said in this connection, however, that grave objec- 
tions exist, on the part of even the most liberal Protestants of 
New England, to many matters connected with that Church 
and its followers. 

It is generally known that, according to an old custom, the 
Roman Catholic Church has given in her yearbooks the sta- 
tistics of her whole populations, whereas the evangelical Prot- 
estant Churches have numbered only their enrolled communi- 
cants, usually persons fifteen years of age and upward—by far 
the greater part twenty years of age and upward. In collecting 
data for the census of 1890, Dr. Carroll introduced a new feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the number of Catholic communi- 
cants. He says, “ According to information received from 
bishops, it is the custom of the Church for baptized persons to 
make their first communion between the ages of nine and eleven 
years.” He adds, “ Some ecclesiastical authorities estimate that 
members of this class [under nine years] constitute about fifteen 
per cent of the population of the Church.” Right at this point 
we notice a serious discrepancy. The Catholic population of 
New England in 1890, as estimated in their yearbooks, was 
1,367,000, and their communicants, as gathered in the United 
States Census, were 1,004,605, the latter being claimed to be 
eighty-five per cent of their total population. According to this 
method of reckoning, the total population should be 1,181,888, 
instead of 1,367,000, as estimated in the yearbooks for 1890. 
Reversing the calculation, if the total population is 1,367,000 
and the communicants are eighty-five per cent of that number 
they should be 1,161,950, instead of 1,004,605. The trouble is 
the want of exact data in either case. Efforts are being made 
by this Church to perfect and tabulate its statistics with greater 
exactness, like those of the Congregationalists, the Presbyte- 
rians, the Methodists, and other bodies. This is much to be 
desired, but their progress in this direction is very slow. 
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III. Another inquiry has often arisen, in view of the chang- 
ing conditions of the inhabitants of this section. How are the 
evangelical Churches competing with the population? Proba- 
bly in no other part of the country are these Churches under so 
great a strain to keep abreast with the population. It is a 
familiar fact that New England is not only a section subject to 
a large immigration, but is also a great emigrating section. 
The entire northern belt of the United States as far as the Pacific 
and, also, some of the Southern States show the impress of New 
England. About twelve or fifteen years ago an investigation 
showed that there were then living in the United States outside 
of New England 600,000 persons who were born in New Eng- 
land—some of its best stock, who had gone forth to build up 
other States. At the same time there were 800,000 persons in 
New England who were born in foreign lands, not to speak of 
those foreign in the second or third degrees. These facts show 
why the type of New England cities and towns has changed so 
greatly in the last forty years. This change is still going on, 
and a similar investigation for 1890 would probably demon- 
strate that, over against 1,142,432 foreign born persons in New 
England in that year, we might place 900,000 New England 
born people living in this country outside of New England. 
Adding to the foreign born population those foreign in the 
second degree, we have 2,284,864 foreign in the two degrees, 
of whom at least 2,000,000 were originally out of Roman 
Catholic stock. We have not many more to add to reach one 
half of the total population, which is 4,700,745. Thus, it 
appears that the Churches of New England have contrib- 
uted liberally, not only of money, but of their best blood, to 
build up and evangelize the great West, while at the same time 
they have found themselves competing at a disadvantage with 
a rapid increase of population from foreign lands, which has no 
sympathy with, but rather is hostile to, Protestantism. This, 
then, is the condition of the field: 1. One quarter of the popu- 
lation by direct immigration is Roman Catholic; 2. Another 
quarter of the population by extraction is held more or less 
closely to that Church; 3. One fifth of the native born New 
Englanders are now living outside of New England; 4. All 
through the century, while one class has been emigrating from 
New England territory, another very different class has been 
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immigrating to it; 5. During this century the New England 
Churches, sharing largely in the advanced culture of the age, 
have undergone a purging of old doctrinal forms of statement, 
and a rehabilitation of theology, “ changing, yet unchanged,” 
which is a severe test of their vitality and power of adaptation 
to the people. 

Under such circumstances, what has been the success of the 
evangelical Churches, and how have they held their ground with 
the growth of the population ? It must be kept in mind that we 
make the comparison with the whole number of inhabitants, 
including the Roman Catholics, the foreign born, etc.—all count- 
ing over against the Protestant evangelical Churches. The 
statistics of the communicants of the evangelical Churches, 
gathered with great care from the official yearbooks or minutes, 
are our first basis of comparison, and cover the forty years from 
1850 to 1890: 


Communicants of the Evangelical Churches of New England. 





1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 

Maine.......... 72,294 81,275 80,178 86,894 93,099 
New Hampshire. 49,632 50,958 50,371 53,518 57,547 
Vermont........ 44,829 46,324 49,504 55,988 58,078 
Massachusetts... 124,899 153,572 175,326 213,288 273,665 
Rhode Island... 18,220. 22,782 «26,426 «= 33,542 = -46,862 
Connecticut..... 75,710 96,817 107,169 123,934 149,889 

Total ...... 385,084 451,688 488,974 567,164 679,140 
Population ...... 2,728,116 3,135,283 3,487,924 4,010,436 4,700,745 


Inhabitants to One Communicant. 


eee 8.07 7.73 7.82 7.48 7.10 
New Hampshire........ 6.41 6.39 6.31 6.46 6.56 
WOMMNL, 5ccksawisecaea’e 7.08 6.80 6.67 5.94 5.71 
Massachusetts.......... 7.96 8.01 8.31 8.35 8.18 
Rhode Island........... 8.09 7.68 8.22 8.24 7.37 
Connecticut.........006 4.89 4.75 5.01 5.02 4.97 

Total Average...... 7.06 6.94 7.18 7.02 6.93 


From the foregoing it appears that Maine gained a little on 
the population in every decade but one, the war period, from 
1860 to 1870. New Hampshire gained on the population until 
1870, since which time she has declined a little. Vermont 
made a slight gain on the population in every decade, 
though her actual gain was small. Massachusetts lost a little in 
every decade except the last, in which she gained. Rhode 
Island fell behind from 1860 to 1880, since which time she has 
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eained considerably. Connecticut gained a little in the last 
decade. The total average showed a decline from 1850 to 1870, 
since which time there has been a little gain. Making a com- 
parison for the forty years, we have the following exhibit : 


Increase of Increase of 
population. communicants, 
DEED CEU bus anbash srk coe seweneces 13 per cent. 28 per cent. 
 REUNOTITID Sse asin .c hain ss era es W oiecen | iat —— = 
UNE Ds 6 isk sh bu amen eo Seas awk pe si * 
NINE ra v5 css Swe ab pao bw hsoe sine a SS = Me * as 
SE eT no ere ma = ss | ema 
IER bcos sue Scat soyes bee yees aun oc * 98 “ ” 
| PTT TE TYE eee TE 72 per cent. 76 per cent. 


It will be noticed that the competition has been sharper in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut than in the other 
New England States. And yet it is also true that in some of 
the other States the native population has actually declined in 
some decades. The following official table is very impressive, 
and will throw much light on the whole inquiry : 


Percentage of Increase of Native Born. 


1880to1890. 1870to1880. 1860to1870. 1850 to 1860. 


DLS cna hewn ise ene 1.84 * 2.08 2.17* 7.16 
New Hampshire........... 1.16 4.16 5.39 * 0.47 
ME Sim Abia eda anew 1.03 * 2.80 0.37 0.70 
Massachusetts ............ 18.08 21.34 13.71 16.91 
ee ae eee 18.10 25.06 18.02 10.99 
fer rr eer ee 14.20 16.26 11.69 14.20 
Percentage of Increase of Foreign Born 
ES eG or a wwe cewek 34.10 20.46 80.51 17.68 
New Hampshire........... 56.26 56.34 41.42 46.78 
WOIELS s \n45 4 05k 0:50 oe 098 7.64 13.14 * 44.02 2.88 * 
Massachusetts ............ 48.17 25.52 85.84 58.58 
ee, eer 43.67 33.57 48.14 56.45 
ee 41.24 14.39 40.82 109.50 


It would be an almost endless task to draw out the compari- 
sons indicated above. We have put the two tables in juxta- 
position and ask the reader to make his own comparisons 
between them. He will then understand and appreciate the 
keenness of the competition of which we have spoken. 

We have now come to a very important part of this investi- 
gation. Thus far, the enrolled communicants of the Protestant 
Churches, consisting almost wholly of adults, have been counted 


* Decrease. 
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over against the whole Roman Catholic population; for the 
number of Catholic communicants does not vary much from 
their entire constituency. Rev. Dr. Thomas Chalmers, of Scot- 
land, and Rev. Dr. Robert Baird, of New York city, were 
accustomed, in their investigations, to multiply the communi- 
eants of the evangelical Churches by four, in order to ascertain 
the whole number of their adherents. But the conditions have 
changed somewhat, and now the multiplier should not exceed 
three and a half. Adopting this standard, let us first combine 
the evangelical and the non-evangelical Protestants in the com- 
putation. This gives us 2,676,527 as the Protestant popula- 
tion as compared with 1,367,000 claimed in the Roman year- 
books in 1890. These two estimates make 4,048,527, out of a 
total popuiation of 4,700,745 in New England. Confining our 
final comparison solely to the evangelical Churches, we find 
them represented in 1850 by 1,347,894 adherents, and in 1890 
by 2,376,990 adherents, an increase in forty years of 1,029,196, 
which is almost wholly native; while the Roman Catholic 
population, with its vast foreign accessions, in the same forty 
years increased 1,267,000, or only 237,804 more than the evan- 
gelical population. The Catholic increase is caleulated upon 
estimates or conjectures, and the evangelical population upon 
registered members. There are many collateral facts and in- 
quiries suggested by these studies upon which we have not 
entered, because not necessary to our purpose. 
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Art. 1V.—FUNCTION AND FUTURE OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN AFRICA. 


Tus is a subject of double interest: first, because of its 
missionary value, and, secondly, because of its linguistic im- 
portance. The influx of foreigners to the Dark Continent— 
iissionaries and explorers—gives the African tongues greater 
prominence than ever before, while at the same time it adds to 
their philological significance. Africa, therefore, furnishes a 
tield for the solution of some of the knottiest problems known 
to man, linguistic as well as religious. The future can only de- 
termine the outcome. Again, the recent caustic criticism of 
Max Miiller’s position relative to the science of language, by 
America’s greatest authority, the late Professor W. D. Whit- 
ney, of Yale, adds new interest to the subject of philology, 
while it demonstrates beyond contradiction that linguistic 
science is still in a transition state and that it has not yet 
reached the status of an exact science. Until this shall take 
place we may expect differences of opinion in regard to many 
important philological questions. Whether “the science of 
language is physical or historical, whether roots constitute a 
spoken language or are phonetic types that never enter into 
actual speech, whether isolating languages become agglutinative 
and agglutinative inflectional, whether dialects precede common 
language or common language dialects, whether the languages 
of the world have all been derived from one or two primitive 
centers or whether they have a diversity of origin,” * all seem 
still to be matters of dispute. Yet, so far as the writer’s own 
investigations have gone, the unity of language is just as much 
a settled fact as the unity of the race; and noone can doubt the 
latter but the most avowed skeptic. 

Max Miiller is reported to have said, at the meeting of the 
International Oriental Congress, that scholars eschew the 
question “whether it is possible to account for the origin of 
languages, or rather of human speech in general, because it is 
one to be handled by philosophers rather than by students of 
language.” As plausible as this theory seems to be, a better 
view to take of the subject would be to regard the science of 


ss 


* Sayce, Science of Language. 
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language as belonging to both philosopher and philologist ; for, 
though the former may not always bea philologist, yet the lat- 
ter must in a large sense be a philosopher. It is not the object 
of this paper, however, to settle disputed points of philology, 
but rather to offer some suggestions as to the probable outcome 
of foreign languages in Africa. The arguments that follow will 
be based on the presumption that the order of linguistic devel- 
opment is from the isolating to the agglutinative, from the ag- 
glutinative to the inflectional, or the dropping out of existence 
of present dialects and forms of speech, and the substitution of 
others of a more advanced character. 

It is generally admitted, we believe, that the majority of all 
the languages known to linguists are for the most part aggluti- 
native in character, or, in other words, that they are nearest the 
lowest stages of development, if we take root formations as the 
starting point; and that the inflectional element is represented 
by only a small proportion of these. If we adopt Professor 
Sayce’s division of the languages of the world and classify the 
African tongues* accordingly, it will be found that the Hotten- 
tot Bushman, with all of its dialects and subdialects, belongs to 
the agglutinative, isolating, and semi-inflectional groups. The 
Bantu family, with its numerous dialects, is of the prefix-pro- 
nominal class. The Negro group, so far as is known, is aggluti- 
native and isolating. The Nuba Fulah family is also aggluti- 
native. The Hamitiec and Semitic families are inflectional. 
Other seattering African tongues are variously classed as aggluti- 
native, isolating, prefix-pronominal, polysynthetic, semi-inflec- 
tional, and inflectional. These divisions are not intended to 
indicate, because certain families are agglutinative or inflec- 
tional, that all are alike inform. Members of the same family 
differ from one another to a greater or less degree, in propor- 
tion to the nearness of kinship. It is generally conceded that 
languages of the same family pass one from another much more 
easily and readily than those of different families ; for example, 
the agglutinative to the agglutinative, the isolating to the iso- 
lating, the semi-inflectional to the semi-inflectional, the inflee- 
tional to the inflectional. In speaking of the changes in 
language Sayce gives three causes for the same: first, imitation, 


*See also special articles on the languages of Africa in the proceedings of the Ethnolog- 
ical Congress on Africa. 
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or analogy ; secondly, a wish to be clear and emphatic ; thirdly, 
laziness, sometimes referred to as the law of the least effort. 
Then the same authority adds that, if we chooseto go deep 
enough, we might reduce the three to one—laziness. 

This last suggestion should be somewhat modified, as we 
have numerous examples of peoples and tribes who gave up 
their native tongue for other reasons than those of laziness. 
Love of imitation has played an important part in producing 
linguistic changes ; and yet we are forced to believe that neces- 
sity is as potent an element in the changes as either imitation, 
the wish to be emphatic, or the law of the least effort. How 
far it is true that the Celts of Cornwall, the Wends of Prussia, 
or the Huns of Bulgaria gave up their own tongue altogether 
and adopted that of their neighbors simply becanse of the love 
of imitation, and that only, is in our opinion an open question. 
When a pronunciation is once established it remains more or 
less fixed. When there is a change there is a reason for it, call 
it what we may. Philologists have noted instances wherein 
analogy has altered the whole structural complexion of lan- 
guage ; and Sayce himself refers to special cases of the same. 
We give a few examples: the Coptic language was once an 
affix language, like the Egyptian or the Semitic tongue. It 
became a prefix language, denoting by prefixes the relations of 
grammar. This change is thought to be due to the neighbor- 
ing Berber and cognate dialects. As an illustration of the 
desire to be clear and emphatic, the Negro Dinka language has 
been offered as an example. In this tongue the vowel of the 
singular is lengthened or sharpened to form certain plurals. 
For example, vor, which is the singular for “wood,” has 7dr 
for a plural; nom, “head,” has nim for its plural: Jib, 
“tongue,” has dyep for its plural; tut, “ goose,” twot, “ geese.” 
To form the passive voice of its verbs the “ final ¢ of the for- 
mative elements is lengthened.” This “differentiation” * is 
supposed to be for the sake of clearness. It has been asserted 
that the origin of the tones in the Chinese language is due 
largely, if not entirely, to the same cause ; and this is probably 
very near the truth. 

The third cause of the change in language, which is attrib- 
uted to laziness, is not so potential in its influence as the other 


* Sayce. 
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two, except perhaps among the ruder and more barbarous 
tribes. That dialects and forms of speech have grown out of 
it is true; but just how far there is no way of deciding. 
Dialects seem to be the natural outgrowth of language,* what- 
ever be the causes; for every tongue seeims to have its dialects, 
numerous or otherwise. Among the Basques, whose country 
has less than a million of people, there are no less than eight 
principal dialects, with a number of subordinate ones, many of 
which are said to be mutually unintelligible. Civilization de- 
termines the character of a language; and wherever this is 
wanting dialects for the most part abound, as the tendency in 
language in its natural state is toward diversity. Intermar- 
riage of peoples of different tribes and nations is frequently the 
basis of linguistic changes. Various influences may operate to 
modify one’s speech, as, for example, climate. Diversity of 
pronunciation in the same country may be frequently accounted 
for through the agency of climate. 

If, as has been said by a well-known English philologist, 
it is among the speakers of the agglutinative or polysyn- 
thetic tongues, when brought into contact with inflectional lan- 
guages, that the difficulty of changing from one family of 
languages to another is best exemplified, it is by no means easy 
to state, even approximately, just what will be the outcome of 
the contact of African tongues with foreign languages. It is 
evident that the fittest must survive, and that two unlike 
languages cannot remain together in the same country and in 
the same community without one’s influencing the other. The 
so-called American Negro dialect is not a fair example of the 
mixture of tongues. For the negro has been so long removed 
from his native speech and native influence as to have lost all 
traces of either. As an outcast in a foreign country he becaine 
easily susceptible to whatever linguistic influences were nearest 
him ; and, therefore, without law or order, he garbled up what- 
ever came within reach and made it distinctively his own. 
IIumboldt tells us that the South American Indians find 
great difficulty in learning Spanish, and this is said to result 
from an embarrassment arising from the impediment they meet 
in attempting to use a language so different in structure from 
their own. The Chinese come to this country with no know!l- 


*This view presupposes that language precedes dialects. 
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edge of English whatever; but necessity compels them to ac- 
quire some knowledge of the language, and they attempt it. 
The kind of English we have as a result is sometimes styled 
“ Pigeon” English, which is neither English nor Chinese. In fact, 
the blending of these two tongues is utterly impossible, as they 
are too unlike in genius and structure. It is well known that 
in their attempt at pronouncing English the Chinese give the 
sound of 2 wherever the sound of 7 occurs in our language ; and 
we are informed that the Japanese do exactly the reverse. In 
a recent article in Seribner’s Magazine we are told that this 
people put 7 in the place of every Z. 

The Hawaiian language is a branch of the Malayo-Polynesian 
type, and contains only five consonants—A, 1, m, n, p—with an 
aspirate h, five vowels, and a vocalic w. This is a mere skeleton, 
as compared with the letters and sounds of our own tongue. 
One can easily conceive of the difficulty that arises when a 
native attempts to learn English. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties efforts will always be made, and there will always be a 
barbarous and imperfect blending cf tongues whenever two or 
more peoples, distinct, like these, in language and thonght, are 
brought together. Asa result there will always be a borrowing 
of words and phrases, of sounds modified or unmodified, until 
one yields to the other or one becomes extinct. 

The influence of civilization is a mighty lever in shaping the 
destiny of language. Dialects crumble before it, and the diver- 
sity of tongues drifts toward unity. The language of the intelli- 
gent must “supersede, wholly or in part, that of the unintelligent 
wherever they come in contact, either by displacing it or fashion- 
ing it after its own mold. As the weaker languages and dia- 
lects of Europe have disappeared before the light of intelligence, 
so will the languages and dialects of Africa drop out of existence, 
one by one, it may be, as the same influence shall quicken and 
permeate the people. One by one will the stronger swallow up 
the weak, until the speech of the dominant people shall prevail, 
jargon first, perhaps, extinction later. Doubtless many more 
dialects than now exist have passed away, some of them leaving 
not a relic behind to tell the story of their existence, while of 
others bare skeletons of speech may be found here and there, 
but hardly enough to indicate their linguistic relations. The 
forces that produced these changes are still at work, but in a 
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greater degree ; and, though we can make no detinite statement 
as to the results growing out of the invasion of Africa by foreign 
languages, yet again we believe that the inflectional will survive 
the uninflectional languages of the world. No artificial language 
can stand the test of time. In fact, it will hardly gain a foot- 
hold, but, like Volapiik, will die in its infancy. 

Of European languages the Portuguese seems to have had the 
entrée first and to have first become fixed in an African colony. 
In Angola,* on the west coast, and Mozambique, on the east, the 
Portuguese has exerted an influence that has made itself felt, 
not only upon the natives as a people, but upon the language 
of the natives. As new ideas sprang up new words were needed 
to express these ideas; hence, the adoption of new words and 
expressions of a foreign character. It is said that travelers in 
the interior have found hundreds of natives who could speak 
and write Portuguese. Of course, the Portuguese must have 
undergone some changes and have become corrupted to the ex- 
tent of receiving the native accent and intonation and the intro- 
duction of new words. It is also said that Brazilian immigrants 
at Lagos speak a corrupted dialect, filtered through America to 
Africa. Cust mentions a secretary, a native well versed in 
Portuguese, who had learned it from fnissionaries. Many of 
the natives of Ambaka read and write Portuguese; and their 
children and grandchildren seem to take it up as if it were their 
own vernacular.t The Spanish colonists in Algeria, Ceuta, 
and Morocco use the Spanish language, and likewise the inhabit- 
ants of the Niger delta. But the Spanish has not made the same 
progress as the Portuguese. This is certainly not due to any 
great difference between the two languages, so far as their 
structural relations are concerned, but rather to the lack of 
activity on the part of Spanish colonists, missionaries, and ex- 
plorers in making their linguistic influence felt. 

The Dutch language has taken hold on Africa, though in a 
corrupted form. To use the words of Cust, this language “ has 
undergone considerable dialectal degradation, even among the 
colonists of whole or half blood; and the form of speech spoken 
by the Bastards, the Orlam, and the Griqua, as well as by the 
republican Boers, is very different from the Dutch of Holland, 
the words being corrupt in form, while there is misappropria- 


* Cust’s Modern Languages of Africa. + Ibid., p. 44. 
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tion of meaning, barbarous modes of expression, and bold defi- 
ance of grammar.”* The French language andthe French people 
hold sway in large portions of Africa and seem to be on the in- 
crease in strength and influence. Even now efforts are being 
made by the French to secure the republic of Liberia. In French 
colonies French is the language used, whether pure or corrupt. 
Senegal and Gabun furnish examples of the influenee of this 
tongue. The French Roman Catholic missionaries are active 
in the spread of the French language. The Italian is likewise 
widely diffused, especially on the Mediterranean coast. Like 
other tongues, it is assaulting the native speech where it is 
weakest. The Germans are pushing themselves and their lan- 
guage into the interior as far as possible and are determined not 
to be in the rear. The German authorities have instructed their 
agents to compile dictionaries of all the native languages spoken 
in their colonies. The influence and power of these compila- 
tions must be the same as those of all similar compilations, and 
in the end must serve to make the strong stronger and the weak 
weaker. The influence of missionaries, numerous translations 
of the Bible in African tongues, and commercial relations must 
in some way operate in the interest of the foreign languages. 

The English language, more powerful than any of its com- 
petitors, is vying with its rivals and has made commendable 
progress wherever English-speaking representatives have found 
an entrance on African shores. Its influence is felt, not only 
upon native speech, but upon its rival sister languages as well. 
In West and South Africa, on the east coast, and in the interior 
English-speaking missionaries are found in large numbers. In 
many eases the English is the only medium of communication 
between native ex-slavesand English-speaking people. Churches, 
schools, and other agencies for disseminating light and truth dot 
English-speaking colonies. Cust says : 


Travelers allude to the jargon of Sierra Leone English, and state that 
the people of Lagos speak a patois of English which closely approximates 
to Yariba; that the Krumen, so largely employed in English vessels, speak 
a form of the English language difficult to describe; that the Grebo tribes 
speak an Anglo-African jargon for purposes of traffic, which is made up 
of native idioms interwoven with broken English words. t 


* Modern Languages of Africa, p. 44. 
+ Ibid., p. 47. On mixed jargons see Sayce, Whitney, and Max Miiller. 
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Under such cireumstances what may be the future speech of 
the natives remains to be seen. Possibly the native tongue may 
after a while become extinct and the interloper, in this as in 
other instances, take complete sway. 

Albert 8. Gatchet, of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 
lias on several occasions discussed the nature and peculiarities of 
the North American languages before the American Philological 
Association. In his paper on the affinity of the Cherokee to the 
Iroquois dialects Mr. Gatchet calls attention to the facet that in 
illiterate languages, like those of the North American Indian, 
one and the same term may be correctly pronounced in six or 
ten or twelve different ways, on account of the alternation or 
permutability of certain sounds. Then he calls attention to a 
phonetic law by which one may suecessfully compare vocables 
belonging to different languages. Suffice it, however, to say 
that, difficult as the task may seem, some of these Indians have 
learned to speak English well enough to make themselves under- 
stood, notwithstanding the low degree of civilization which 
they have attained. The Grebos of Africa are very low in the 
scale of civilization and possess a dialect so rude that, to indicate 
the person and tense of their verbs, they make use of gesticula- 
tions. Yet there is no reason, if these people or their descend- 
ants are only brought under proper influence and proper training, 
why they, too, may not adopt a new tongue totally unlike their 
own. We may not be able to conceive of such a tongue at 
present; but the time may, and we believe will, come when 
even the Grebo dialect will become extinct and when the people 
themselves will adopt a new tongue and become, through the 
power of the Gospel, a new nation in character and language. 

We know the law of history, that a conquered nation always 
forsakes its own tongue for that of the conquerors when the 
latter are superior in civilization. The Celts who lived in Gaul 
in the time of Ceesar’s invasion did so, On the other hand, when 
the Germans later invaded the same country they forsook their 
own speech for that of the conquered but more civilized foe. 
In Africa we find few armies, as a rule, to enforce the accept- 
ance of any language. Then, too, such armies as there are in- 
clude a large native contingent. But we do find, in every 
instance where a foreign tongue has been effectually introduced 


by an army, that the latter has been superior in civilization to 
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the natives. In Africa, besides, there are no contending classes 
among the foreign element—an upper and a lower—bringing in 
two dialects, a literary and a common one, and so lengthening 
the period before either the native or the foreign must inevi- 
tably perish. Missionary and similar efforts, affecting commer- 
cial and social relations, make the crystallization of anything 
that can be called a permanent form of speech likely, from 
another standpoint, to be extremely slow. The native character 
in its varied phases is to be considered, as also the fact that the 
assaults upon the native dialects, though many and from various 
points and oft repeated, are not delivered with a force deter- 
mined to conquer, as in the instances we have mentioned. 
Christianity modifies all warfare, whether it be that of arms or 
of tongues ; and so long as it is not the sole purpose, except in 
a few instances, to subdue the native tribes, we may expect any 
movement of change to be one of no very great rapidity. 

If we take a still broader and more comprehensive view of 
language and its influence in all foreign countries to-day we 
may see the creeping movement of some toward a more uni- 
versal use than others. While we are not prepared with statis- 
tics, we state on the authority of others that the English tongue 
is gaining a foothold over all others. Be this as it may, tle 
very idea suggests a new difficulty—another knot in the prob- 
lem before us. If the foreign languages in Africa do so 
influence the native speech that out of the two grows another 
new tongue, what influence will these foreign tongues have 
upon each other during this transformation? Shall we have a 
new set of dialects or of tongues, which in turn will be called 
upon to coalesce in their future history by conquering armies, as 
instanced in the birth of the French language ; or will there be 
such a radical change as to cause existing native tongues to drop 
out of existence and the almost bodily adoption of the most 
powerful of the foreign languages ? 

If one can be said to reach a conclusion in what, from present 
data, must be largely looked upon as an inconclusive discussion, 
we may hazard the prediction from what we have before us, 
judging the present by the past, as to the history of peoples 
and the history of language, that there will come a day in the 
mareh of civilization through the Dark Continent when the 
avglutinative tongues of the natives, with others, will yield to 
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the more powerful inflectional tongues of foreigners; that the 
former will become extinct as such, new languages being built 
up, modified, as in the past, according to all the rules we know 
to have affected the changing speech of mankind—by necessities, 
environments, and the strength of the characteristics residing 
in the peculiar native sounds; and that the areas of these new 
tongues will in turn be enlarged by conflict and conquest 
among themselves. In short, the partition of Africa among 
the nations of the earth has brought this powerful factor of 
language as a compelling force in all the movements. Africa, 
on its way to a higher civilization, must and shall tread in the 
footsteps of Europe, only that the onward march will be a more 
vigorous and attractive one, lighted up by the arts and sciences 
of the present high civilization of the intruding powers which 
have transferred their tongues to its shores ; and so, at length, 
the ancient glory of this continent, so long asleep, shall return 
to it with all this added modern splendor, so that it shall vie 
with America, the two being the greatest theaters of future 
events, as the trend of the present flow of immigration, on the 
one hand, to America, and, on the other, of conquest and new 
possession in Africa, would clearly indicate. 
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Art. V.—OUR MEN AND WOMEN: MAY, 1892, AND 
BEYOND—AN IRENICON. 

In a former paper we passed in review a few of the salient 
facts in our Church history illustrative of the status and activi- 
ties of women, and then examined with care the action of the 
General Conference in 1888. It remains to review with like 
care the not less noted action of the year 1892, and then to in- 
quire whether there be not a more excellent way to the attain- 
ment of harmony in sentiment and action than has as yet been 
adopted. In investigating the action of 1892 we shall find it 
conducive to clearness to resume the time-honored method of 
legal inquisition by question and answer. It will also facilitate 
reference if we continue the numerical series instead of be- 
ginning a new one. 

41. Why was it proper for the General Conference to re- 
open the question of eligibility of women? Because by 
memorials and resolutions new action was asked for by influen- 
tial representatives of the majority both of the ministry and 
laity of the Church. 

42. What emphasized this obvious propriety? The fact that 
at the last session the General Conference had expressed a de- 
sire to hear from the Church; and now the Church, having 
shown its sentiments, desired to hear from the General Con- 
ference. 

43. In order to intelligent new action of any kind, what 
needed to be settled beyond all controversy? The precise legal 
effect of the unprecedented action of 1888 and of the later 
action of the Annual Conference membership. 

44. What resolution, adapted to effect this end in the most 
orderly and appropriate way, was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee? The following: 


Whereas, A number of women were chosen by Quarterly Conferences as 
lay delegates to the Lay Electoral Conferences, and the Lay Electoral 
Conferences so constituted have elected lay delegates to this General 
Conference; [and,] Whereas, The names of two women appear upon the 
rolls of this Conference as reserve lay delegates; therefore, Resolved, That 
the Committee on Judiciary be, and hereby is, instructed to inquire 
and report at an early day, not later than May 20, whether the terms 
‘“‘lay delegates,” ‘‘ laymen,” and ‘‘ member of the Church in full con- 
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nection,” as used in paragraphs 55 to 63 inclusive, express or imply dis- 
tinction of sex. 


45, What was the full report of the Committee? The fol- 
lowing : 

Understanding that we are to declare the meaning of the words, and 
not to express an opinion as to the wisdom of the law, and applying the 
well recognized rule of construction, that the intent of the lawmakers in 
using the language must govern, and that the meaning to be put upon 
the words by us must be the meaning put upon them by the General Con- 
ference and the Annual Conferences at the time they were adopted, and 
in the light of the history of the Church bearing upon the subject up to 
the time of the adoption of the provisions in which the words under con- 
sideration occur, and in the light of the discussions had at the time of 
their adoption, and of all the surrounding circumstances, and in view of 
the fact that the last General Conference, acting in its judicial capacity, 
after a very exhaustive discussion, definitely decided that women were 
not included in these provisions, and that the Annual Conferences and 
the Church have accepted and acted upon that decision, we are of the 
opinion that said words, as used in the paragraphs aforesaid, do not 
apply to both sexes, and that they include men only. 


46. Was the report adopted? No. Dr. D. H. Moore, a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, presented the substitute 
reprinted farther on. Then, to give the whole remaining proc- 
ess in the exact language of the official record, 

J. W. Hamilton presented an amendment to the substitute. W. I. 
Cogshall called for the previous question, which was ordered, Amos 
Shinkle, a layman, called for a separate vote on the substitute and its 
amendment, J. B. Faulks moved to lay the amendment to the substitute 
on the table, which did not prevail by a vote of 172 to 226. The ques- 
tion of a separate vote being taken by the laymen, it was not sustained. 
The amendment to the substitute was adopted by a vote of 234 to 174. 
A. B. Leonard moved that the question be divided at the point where 
the substitute ends and the amendment thereto begins, which was ordered 
by a vote of 206 to 169. A. B. Leonard moved to lay on the table the 
first part of the amended substitute, being the paper of D. H. Moore, 
which was carried by a vote of 280 to 100. The question being put on 
the second part of the substitute as amended, G. H. Bridgman, a minis- 
terial delegate, called for a separate vote. The question of a separate vote 
being put to the ministerial delegates, 77 sustained the call. A count 
being made of all the ministerial delegates present, there were found present 
289, and the separate vote was not ordered, The substitute was then 
accepted. On the question of the adoption of the second part of the 
substitute, it was adopted by 241 to 160.* 


* Journal of the General Conference of 1892, p. 359. 
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47. What did the highest court in the Church assume when 
it directed its Judiciary Committee to inquire into the meaning 
of the term “ lay delegates,” and especially when it entertained 
the report and arguments of the majority of said committee ? 
It manifestly assuuned that the meaning of the law on this sub- 
ject was legitimately open to question and in need of clearer 
determination. 

48. What would have been the effect had the report of the 
Judiciary Committee been adopted? It would have settled be- 
yond all legitimate question the meaning of the law, and in a 
sense adverse to the eligibility of women. 

49. What was the effect of the entire omission to adopt the 
report and the actual adoption of Dr. Hamilton’s paper? By 
this course the General Conference left the main question still 
open ; and so it must remain until the completion of the voting 
authorized. 

50. What was the use of the fifth resolution in the paper 
adopted? It was of no use so long as the paper was attached 
to the Moore substitute as an amendment. 

51. Would it not have been better tactics in the majority to 
have laid it on the table instead of the Moore paper—that is, if 
all voters had been clear as to their bearings? Undoubtedly, 
since then the parallel between the new action and that of 1888 
would have been complete in form as well as force. Several of 
the friends of woman’s eligibility voted, or withheld their votes, 
in accordance with this view. 

52. What, then, is the difference between the act of 1888 
and that of 1892. Simply this: to its referendum the former 
prefixes, while the latter postfixes, a construction of the law, a 
construction that must govern in future elections in case the 
proposed amendment fails. If, therefore, the action of the 
former year was defensible, that of the latter year was defensi- 
ble. If the action of 1892 was a burlesque on all right judicial 
procedures, no less can be said of the action of 1888. The one 
cannot be repudiated and the other defended. Their order in 
time alone constitutes a real distinction. The one was an 
original, the other a copy, slightly modified in form, but not in 
principle. Whoever, therefore, feels called upon sternly to 
reprobate the principle common to them both should remember 
that in manifest fairness we should direct our reprobation 
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primarily and chiefly toward the unprecedented act at New 
York rather than toward the precedented one at Omaha. 

At this point it will serve a useful purpose to present in par- 
allel columns, stage by stage, the essential agreements and the 
comparatively unimportant variations of these two famous ac- 
tions—probably the two most peculiarly related inversions of 
proper legal processes to be found in the whole history of 
Christian jurisprudence, ecclesiastical or civil. We will call 
the thence arising conspectus 


A BINOCULAR VIEW. 


1888. 

1. In consequence of the election of 
women during several quadrenniums 
as reserve delegates, and at last, also, 
as regular delegates to the General 
Conference of 1888, and in view of a 
certain protest against the latter ac- 
tion, the question of the eligibility 
of women under the existing law 
was raised by the bishops. 

2. Taking into account the consci- 
entious convictions of the bishops 
and the formal protest addressed to 
them, one can hardly see how they 
could have done otherwise. 


8. The elections challenged by the 
bishops were referred to a special 
committee, seventeen in number, ap- 
pointed by the bishops. 


4. The committee reported ad- 
versely to the eligibility of women. 

5. According to our uniform 
usage and under our unwritten con- 
stitution, a decisive vote of the Gen- 
eral Conference, sitting exclusively 
in its supreme judicial capacity, 
either adopting or rejecting the re- 
port of the committee, would have 
been entitled to full acceptance by 
all parties as legally and properly 
settling the due interpretation of 
the law for the time, and also as 


1892, 

1. In consequence of the renewed 
election of women as reserve dele- 
gates, and in view of weighty memo- 
rials and petitions, and also in view 
of the ministerial and lay majorities 
just given in the Church at large in 
favor of impartial eligibility, the 
General Conference of 1892 renewed 
the bishops’ question. 

2. Taking into account the consci- 
entious convictions of the General 
Conference and the credentials and 
memorials addressed to it, one can 
hardly see how it could have done 
otherwise. 

3. The eligibility question, re- 
newed by the Conference, was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, 
fifteen in number, nominated by the 
bishops. 

4. The committee reported ad- 
versely to the eligibility of women. 

5. According to our uniform 
usage and under our unwritten con- 
stitution, a decisive vote of the Gen- 
eral Conference, sitting exclusively 
in its supreme judicial capacity, 
either adopting or rejecting the re- 
port of the committee, would have 
been entitled to full acceptance by 
all parties as legally and properly 
settling the due interpretation of 
the law for the time, and also as 
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1888. 
determining the proper course for 
all future Electoral Conferences to 
pursue until further legitimate con- 
stitutional action, legislative or ju- 
dicial, relative thereto. 

6. The report, as presented, was 
not put to vote. How many would 
have supported it, had a vote been 
taken, can never be known. 

7. Pending the consideration of 
the report a motion was made to 
‘consult the Church generally in 
such an important matter,” and to 
do this by ‘‘ submitting ” an amend- 
ment to the second restrictive rule 
in such form that, in case it should 
be carried by the required majorities, 
the eligibility of women would be 
unequivocally expressed in our uni- 
versally acknowledged written con- 
stitutional law. 

8. The advocates of the eligibility 
of women desired no change in the 
restrictive rule, suchas was proposed, 
but only an authoritative judicial in- 
terpretation of the term ‘‘ lay dele- 
gates” in conformity with the mean- 
ing hitherto uniformily acted on in 
the Church, so far as any action had 
been taken, 

9. Nevertheless, the form of the 
proposed amendment was just the 
one that the advocates of the eligi- 
bility of women would have chosen 
had they desired to put their under- 
standing of the law into the written 
constitution in unequivocal terms. 

10. The mover (Dr. Neely) did not 
intend to vote for the constitutional 
amendment proposed by him ; but 
he did desire to give his opponents 
time and a chance to appeal to the 
Church in an effort constitutionally 
to enact their view. 

11. The first decisive vote reached 
was on the acceptance of the Neely 
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1892. 
determining the proper course for 
all future Electoral Conferences to 
pursue until further legitimate con- 
stitutional action, legislative or ju- 
dicial, relative thereto. 

6. The report, as presented, wus 
not put to vote. How many would 
have supported it, had a vote been 
taken, can never be known. 

7. Pending the consideration of 
the report, and of the Moore substi- 
tute therefor, in order renewedly 
to ‘*consult the Church,” a motion 
was made to ‘‘submit” an amend- 
ment to the second restrictive rule 
in such form that, in case it should 
be carried by the required majorities, 
the ineligibility of women would be 
unequivocally expressed in our uni- 
versally acknowledged written con- 
stitutional law. 

8. The advocates of the ineligibil- 
ity of women desired no change in 
the restrictive rule, such as was pro- 
posed, but only an authoritative judi- 
cial interpretation of the term ‘‘ lay 
delegates” in conformity with the 
meaning provisionally established 
for it by the action of the General 
Conference of 1888. 

9. Nevertheless, the form of the 
proposed amendment was just the 
one that the advocates of the ineligi- 
bility of women would have chosen 
had they desired to put their under- 
standing of the law into the written 
constitution in unequivocal terms. 

10. The mover (Dr. Hamilton) did 
not intend to vote for the constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by him; 
but he did desire to give his oppo- 
nents time and a chance to appeal to 
the Churchin an effort constitution- 
ally to enact their view. 

11. The first decisive vote reached 
was on the acceptance of the Hamil- 
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amendment. By a majority of 249 
to 173 it was accepted. This clearly 
implied a disposition to hinge the 
final settlement of the controversy, 
not upon a judicial declaration rep- 
resenting merely a majority of the 
Conference, but rather upon the is- 
sue of an appeal to the Church in 
the form of a constitution-amending 
vote. 

12. After the acceptance of the 
Neely amendment the amended 
paper read as follows: ‘* Whereas, 
After serious consideration and a 
free discussion for several hours they 
[the Special Committee of Seventeen } 
are convinced that, under the second 
restrictive rule, which was altered 
by the constitutional process, the 
Church contemplated the admission 
of men only as lay representatives ; 
und that as it has never been con- 
sulted or expressed its desire upon 
the admission of women to the Gen- 
eral Conference, they are compelled 
to report for adoption the following 
resolutions: (1) That under the con- 
stitution and laws of the Church as 
they now are women are not eligible 
as lay delegates in the General Con- 
ference; (2) That the protest re- 
ferred to this committee against the 
seating of Amanda G. Rippey, from 
the Kansas; Mary G. Nind, from the 
Minnesota; Angie F. Newman, from 
the Nebraska; Lizzie D. Van Kirk, 
from the Pittsburg; and Frances E. 
Willard, from the Rock River Con- 
ference, is sustained by the Disci- 
pline; and therefore they cannot 
legally be admitted to seats; (3) 
That the secretary of the General 
Conference shall notify the legally 
elected reserve delegates from these 
Conferences that the seats herein re- 
ferred to are vacant; But since there 
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ton amendment. By a majority of 
234 to 174 it was accepted. This 
clearly implied a disposition to hinge 
the final settlement of the contro- 
versy, not upon a judicial declaration 
representing merely a majority of 
the Conference, but rather upon the 
issue of an appeal to the Church in 
the form of a constitution-amending 
vote. 

12. After the acceptance of the 
Hamilton amendment the amended 
paper read as follows: ‘* Whereas, It 
is conceded that only the principle 
—not the plan—of lay delegation 
was submitted to the Annual Con- 
ferences by the action of the General 
Conference of 1868, and was, by the 
concurrent action of the Annual 
Conferences and the General Confer- 
ence, incorporated into the second 
restrictive rule; and, Whereas, The 
plan by which the principle was 
made operative was the action of the 
General Conference alone, and is 
therefore statutory, and not consti- 
tutional, and is subject to amend- 
ment and interpretation by this 
body; and, Whereas, The General 
Conference of 1872 exercised this 
right of interpretation (see Journal, 
page 443); and, Whereas, A decided 
majority both of the laity and minis- 
try has declared in favor of the 
eligibility of women as members of 
the Lay Electoral and General Con- 
ferences, therefore, Resolved, That 
the General Conference holds that in 
all matters connected with the elec- 
tion of lay delegates the word ‘lay- 
men’ ought to be understood, and 
must of right be understood to in- 
clude all the members of the Church 
who are not members or presidents 
of the Annual Conferences; [But] 
Whereas. The claim is made by the 
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1888. 
is great interest in this question, and 
since the Church generally should be 
consulted in regard to such an impor- 
tant matter, therefore, Resolved, That 
we submit to the Annual Confer- 
ences the proposition to amend the 
second restrictive rule by adding the 
words, ‘and said delegates may be 
men or women,’ after the words, 
‘two lay delegates for an Annual 
Conference;’ so that it will read, 
‘Nor of more than two lay dele- 
gates for an Annual Conference, 
and said delegates may be men or 
women.’ ” 

[The above paper of 1888 is here 
printed as one sentence, for the 
reason that, as adopted, it consti- 
tuted one proposition, whose divi- 
sion the majority refused to permit, 
and for or against which, as an in- 
divisible unit, every member had to 
give his aye or no. The paper in 
the opposite column is printed in 
the same way, although it later was 
divided. In each case the beginning 
of the amendment is marked by the 
use of italics to distinguish its pre- 
amble. In the paper of 1892 I have 
introduced in brackets the word 
‘* but,” as the author of the matter 
following it undoubtedly would 
have done had he prepared it as an 
amendment to Dr. Moore’s paper, 
instead of as a substitute for the 
committee's report. These merely 
clerical or editorial features of the 
present reprint cannot possibly mis- 
lead, first, because the natural and 
only self-consistent legal interpreta- 
tion of the text demands them, and, 
second, because the reader is duly 
notified of them in equally promi- 
nent type alongside the documents. 
A far more serious liberty was that 
taken by the official daily organ of 
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Judiciary Committee of the General 
Conference that women are now ineligi- 
ble to membership in the Lay Electoral 
and General Conferences, therefore, 
Resolved, (1) That we submit to the 
Annual Conferences the proposition 
to amend the second restrictive rule 
by adding the words, ‘and said 
delegates must be male members,’ 
after the words, ‘two lay delegates 
for an Annual Conference,’ so that 
it will read: ‘ Nor of more than two 
lay delegates for an Annual Confer- 
ence, and said delegates must be 
male members;’ (2) That this 
proposition be submitted to the 
Annual Conferences held during the 
autumn of 1895 and the spring of 
1896; (3) That in the month of Oc- 
tober or November, 1894, there shall 
be held in every place of public 
worship of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church an election, at which every 
member in full connection who is 
not less than twenty-one years of 
age shall be permitted to vote upon 
the following proposition: ‘Shall 
the second restrictive rule be 
amended by adding the words, 
‘and said delegates must be male 
members,’ after the words, ‘two lay 
delegates foran Annual Conference,’ 
so that it will read, ‘Nor of more 
than two lay delegates for an Annual 
Conference, and said delegates must 
be male members;’ (4) That said 
election shall be held under the di- 
rection of the preacher in charge and 
two laymen, who shall be chosen by 
the Quarterly Conference or Official 
Board, or in case they fail to elect, 
then by the voters present at the 
hour of opening of such election, 
who shall superintend the details of 
the election, and within ten days 
thereafter shall report the result of 
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1888. 
the General Conference when, with- 
out notice or explanation, it sup- 
pressed the duly adopted preamble 
of the Neely amendment, and printed 
the remainder as a ‘‘ fourth” resolu- 
tion of the Committee’s report. This 
mutilated and re-numbered docu- 
ment appears to have misled the 
editor of one of our Church papers, 
for in a recent criticism of the first 
part of this irenicon he reproduces 
it as the true and complete form of 
the action of the General Conference. ]} 


13. A well-known friend of the 
eligibility of women moved a divi- 
sion of the question; but on the mo- 
tion of a well-known opponent of 
the cause the motion fora division 
was laid on the table. 

14. The then ensuing all-determin- 
ing (aye and no) vote left women 
ineligible to the next General Con- 
ference, and thereafter, unless the 
constitutional amendment ‘‘ sub- 
mitted” should receive the votes of 
three fourths of the members of the 
Annual Conferences and of two 
thirds of the members of the next 
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the election to the presiding elder of 
the district, who shall report the 
same to the presiding bishop of the 
next Annual Conference, to be can- 
vassed by the Conference and entered 
upon the Conference journal; pro- 
vided, that in the case of the failure 
of the preacher in charge to be 
present at such election the same 
may be held in his absence. That 
public notice of said election shall 
be given by the preacher in charge 
to each congregation at least twice 
during the thirty days preceding the 
election on the occasion of public 
preaching, whether on the Sabbath 
or on week days, in the church or 
other place where he preaches, with 
seven or more days intervening 
between notices; (5) That if the 
amendment so submitted does not 
receive the votes of three fourths of 
the members of the Annual Confer- 
ences and two thirds of the General 
Conference the second restrictive 
rule shall be so construed that the 
words ‘lay delegates’ may include 
men and women, and thus be in 
harmony with the legislation of 
previous General Conferences.” 

13. A well-known friend of the 
eligibility of women moved and car- 
ried a division of the paper at the 
point where the amendment began; 
and on motion of the same friend 
the first part was laid on the table. 

14. The then ensuing all-determin- 
ing (rising) vote left women eligible 
to the next General Conference, and 
thereafter, unless the constitutional 
amendment ‘‘submitted” should 
receive the votes of three fourths of 
the members of the Annual Confer- 
ences and of two thirdsof the mem- 
bers of the next General Confer- 
ence. 
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1888. 
15. The total action was one of un- 
usual interest to all students of our 
constitutional history, especially to 
all who in the interest of conserva- 
tism favor a permanent limitation of 
the present constitutionally unlim- 
ited judicial powers of a General 
Conference majority, from the fact 
that in this instance, before giving 
any force present or prospective to 
a pending construction of the law, 
the General Conference voluntarily 
connected with it a provision for 
consulting the Church generally. 

16. Provision was subsequently 
made for consulting the laity by a 
plebiscite, and, as always since the 
first instance, without discrimination 
in suffrage on the ground of sex. 

17. Nothing in the total action 
provided a way in which, in the pro- 
posed consulting of the traveling 
elders and the laity, expression could 
be given to the sentiments of those 
who believe that, of right, women 
should be eligible to the Electoral 
Conferences, where they may have a 
voice in the selection of the law- 
makers who are to regulate the va- 
rious forms of woman’s work in the 
Church, but who hold that women 
are scripturally or otherwise ineligi- 
ble to the office of lawmakers in the 
General Conference. 

18. Nothing in the total action of 
1888 barred the next General Con- 
ference, or any subsequent one, from 
judicially reviewing the action and 
pronouncing for or against its le- 
gality. 

19. If in its desire to ‘‘ consult the 
Church” the General Conference 
had set forth an interpretation of 
the law with a provision that it 
should govern in future elections in 
case it were first approved by vote 
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15. The total action was one of un- 
usual interest to all students of our 
constitutional history, especially to 
all who in the interest of conserva- 
tism favor a permanent limitation of 
the present constitutionally unlimited 
judicial powers of a General Confer- 
ence majority, from the fact that in 
this instance, before giving any 
force present or prospective to a 
pending construction of the law, 
the General Conference voluntarily 
connected with it a provision for 
consulting the Church generally. 

16. Provision was simultaneously 
made for consulting the laity by a 
plebiscite, and, as always since the 
first instance, without discrimination 
in suffrage on the ground of sex. 

17. Nothing in the total action 
provided a way in which, in the 
proposed consulting of the traveling 
elders and the laity, expression could 
be given to the sentiments of those 
who believe that, of right, women 
should be eligible to the Electoral 
Conferences, where they may have a 
voice in the selection of the law- 
makers who are to regulate the va- 
rious forms of woman’s work in the 
Church, but who hold that women 
are scripturally or otherwise ineligi- 
ble to the office of lawmakers in 
the General Conference. 

18. Nothing in the total action of 
1892 barred the next General Con- 
ference, or any subsequent one, from 
judicially reviewing the action and 
pronouncing for or against its le- 
gality. 

19. If in its desire to ‘‘ consult the 
Church” the General Conference 
had set forth an interpretation of 
the law with a provision that it 
should govern in future elections in 
case it were first approved by vote 
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of a majority of the members of the 
Annual Conferences, such action 
would have been unprecedented, it 
is true, but viewed as a prudential 
peace measure it would have been 
defensible as conservative, straight- 
forward, and according to the anal- 
ogy of all legislative referenda. 

20. Instead of this the General 
Conference set forth an interpreta- 
tion that should govern in future 
elections in case three fourths of the 
Annual Conference membership and 
two thirds of the next General Con- 
ference should fail to approve a sub- 
mitted constitutional amendment of 
precisely contrary effect. 

21. The indirect and inverted 
form of this referendum became a 
fruitful source of misunderstandings. 
This was only natural, for while the 
abstention of the majority from per- 
emptorily settling the whole issue by 
a single exercise of its own supreme 
judicial authority could be ascribed 
to pure magnanimity, it was equally 
possible to describe the total action 
as an ingenious scheme, invented to 
accomplish by indirection what the 
majority feared they could not carry 
by a fair and square vote of the Gen- 
eral Conference in a strictly judicial 
action, and what they feared they 
‘could not carry in the form of a con- 
stitutional amendment that should 
directly express their view. 

22. As they believed they had a 
right to do, the majority honestly 
considered the total action a self- 
evident manifestation of their self- 
restraint and generosity—an act as 
noble and praiseworthy as it was un- 
precedented. 

23. As they believed they had a 
right to do a minority honestly 
considered the total action to be a 
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of a majority of the members of the 
Annual Conferences, such action 
would have been unprecedented, it 
is true, but viewed as a prudential 
peace measure it would have been 
defensible as conservative, straight- 
forward, and according to the anal- 
ogy of all legislative referenda. 

20. Instead of this the General 
Conference set forth an interpreta- 
tion that should govern in future 
elections in case three fourths of the 
Annual Conference membership and 
two thirds of the next General Con- 
ference should fail to approve a sub- 
mitted constitutional amendment of 
precisely contrary effect. 

21. The indirect and inverted 
form of this referendum became a 
fruitful source of misunderstandings. 
This was only natural, for while the 
abstention of the majority from per- 
emptorily settling the whole issue by 
a single exercise of its own supreme 
judicial authority could be ascribed 
to pure magnanimity, it was equally 
possible to describe the total action 
as an ingenious scheme, invented to 
accomplish by indirection what the 
majority feared they could not carry 
by a fair and square vote of the Gen- 
eral Conference in a strictly judicial 
action, and what they feared they 
could not carry in the form of acon- 
stitutional amendment that should 
directly express their view. 

22. As they believed they had a 
right to do, the majority honestly 
considered the total action a self- 
evident manifestation of their self- 
restraint and generosity—an act 
noble and praiseworthy beyond all 
precedent save one. 

23. As they believed they had a 
tight to do, a minority honestly 
considered the total action to be a 
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1888. 1892. 
triumph of party strategy, a clever triumph of party strategy, a clever 
method of accomplishing by in- method of accomplishing by in- 
direction a betrayal of sacred in- direction a betrayal of sacred in- 


terests., terests. 








The foregoing parallel is as instructive as it is curious. Espe- 
cially helpful will it be to the hundreds in our ministry and to 
the thousands in our laity who have come into their present 
relation to the Church since 1888, and to the still greater multi- 
tude who only within the past four or five years have begun to 
take interest in the study of our constitutional law and its 
history. Great numbers even of our preachers and official lay- 
men have never seen a copy of the Journal of a General Con- 
ference, nor dothey know that such Journals are in print and 
purchasable. Familiar as may be the above-quoted official 
documents to the eyes of two or three hundred of the sub- 
scribers to the Methodist Review, the percentage of its readers 
who could intelligently explain the difference between the two 
senses in which the term “the Neely amendment” is used is 
lamentably small. Yet it is precisely to the pastors and official 
members that the millions of our membership must look for 
information if there is to be any intelligent voting in the elec- 
tions that the General Conference has ordered and that are now 
taking place. Might not the Book Concern, or some wealthy 
friend of intelligent suffrage, render the Church an important 
service by reprinting, for widest possible distribution, this 
concise comparative view of the two historic acts that have 
created the present situation and all its embarrassments ¢ 

As already seen, under Question 52 and elsewhere, the ma- 
jority of 1888 and the majority of 1892 are in a common boat. 
There is no room for criminations and recriminations. In the 
latter year the mistake of 1888 simply returned to embarrass its 
authors. The party victorious at New York and the party 
victorious at Omaha should now good-humoredly shake hands 
over the drawn game, mutually forgive, and make a new begin- 
ning. And this time, as ever, the aim should be, not to find a 
way in which one set of honest and conscientious Christian 
brothers can get a victory over another, but rather to discover 
the things in which all honest and conscientious Christian 
brothers can agree. The present moment I deem a propitious 
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one for an irenic endeavor of this kind. No large number in 
the Church are satisfied with the present situation or are very 
proud of the party moves that have created it. No one ex- 
pects a satisfactory solution of the problem from the elections 
about to be held. Some new and pacificatory proposition is 
exigently demanded. 

In venturing, in the interest of brotherly harmony, to propose 
a new constitutional amendment I am but renewing a media- 
torial office reluctantly undertaken as long ago as 1891. In 
that year I was publicly called upon to show my sentiments 
touching this whole matter. This I did in a series of six 
articles, entitled, “The Status of Men and Women in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” These articles were printed in 
The Christian Advocate of New York, in the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, and in part reproduced in other journals of the 
Church. In them I discussed the subject, not in the one-sided 
manner of those who deal with it merely as the problem of a 
single sex, but rather as the apostle dealt with it when he wrote, 
“ Neither is the woman without the man, nor the man without 
the woman, in the Lord.” As just at that time the tension of 
the parties in controversy was at its height, I counted it a most 
gratifying evidence of the truth and balance and fairness of the 
views set forth that, among all the tens of thousands of readers 
before whom these articles were spread, not one conservative, 
and not one radical, ever sent me by letter, or in printed form, 
one word in dissent from my central positions. As long ago 
as last January I reprinted the substance of the same articles in 
an Appendix to my little book, Constitutional Law Questions 
Now Pending ; and again I have been gratified to find that 
not one reviewer whose notice has reached me has dissented in 
the least from the positions therein laid down as true, fair, 
and apostolic. At Omaha I voted with the majority, not 
because I liked the action that then- prevailed, but because I 
deemed it the least harmful of the three evils to which the 
premature adoption of the “ previous question” had restricted 
us. That action I have never intentionally defended, except 
in the interest of fair play and just judgment as between the 
majority of 1888 and the majority of 1892. 

My own idea of the true solution, both before and at the time 
—as Dr. Hamilton with his characteristic manliness has pub- 
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licly stated—was very different. It was set forth just before 
I started for Omaha in an earnest 7venicon addressed to the op- 
ponents of woman’s eligibility, and entitled “ An Easter Offer- 
ing.” * In that appeal I made fraternal overtures for harmony 
and, to promote this object, submitted a definite proposition 
based upon the principles which in the serial articles had seemed 
so acceptable to both parties. In so doing I by no means 
assumed that harmony could be had only by accepting my par- 
ticular proposition ; on the contrary, I earnestly requested oth- 
ers, on their part, to propose whatever from their point of view 
seemed to promise the earliest and most satisfactory solution. 
Unfortunately for the peace of the Church, neither my propo- 
sal nor the generous motion of Dr. Potts to submit for a second 
time Dr. Neely’s amendment to the second restrictive rule 
found the least response on the side of the party addressed, 
and as a consequence events took the course they did. The 
report of the Judiciary Committee represented the w/tématum 
of the uncompromising conservatives, the Moore resolution the 
ultimatum of the uncompromising radicals. Neither was satis- 
factory to the majority of the Conference ; and as the Hamil- 
ton paper gave time for further deliberation and, like the orig- 
inal Neely amendment, recognized that in so important a 
matter the decision should not rest with a chance majority of 
the General Conference, it was adopted and further time 
allowed. In the discussions that have since been had new light 
has come to many minds; and if I am not mistaken the way has 
been prepared for some measure less open to reasonable criticism. 

Without longer waiting for others to take the initiative, and 
nothing daunted by the fruitlessness of my former overture, I 
here and now venture to express the hope that, some time before 
the next General Conference, tle members of some strong and 
just and influential Conference will adopt and send around to 
their brethren of the other Conferences the following proposed 
addition to the second restrictive rule, to wit: “ Women, duly 
qualified, may be chosen as lay delegates by any Electoral Con- 
terence the male members of which, by a two-thirds vote, have 
declared their judgment and desire that women should be eligi- 
ble; provided, that in no case more than one half of the dele- 
gation or reserve delegation shall be women.” 


*See Zion's Herald, April 21, 1892, and the Daily Christian Advocate, May 3, 1892, 
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For lack of space I cannot here amplify and support this 
proposition as it deserves. The candid reader, however, will 
quickly note its five salient points and their adaptation to har- 
monize reasonably progressive and reasonably conservative 
minds: (1) the plan provides for the eligibility of legally quali- 
fied women ; but (2) never unless the men of the Electoral Con- 
ference electing have formally declared it their judgment and 
desire that women should be eligible; and (3) never unless the 
inajority of the men desiring it amounts to two thirds of the 
whole number present and voting ;* and (4) never in numbers 
exceeding one half of the delegation and reserve delegation of 
the electing Lay Electoral Conference ; and (5) the method pro- 
posed for embodying all these provisions in our fundamental law 
is one respecting whose regularity and fairness there can be no 
question. Taken together, they promise a safe and equitable solu- 
tion of all our embarrassing difficulties by a simple application 
of the principle of option on the part of those unquestionably 
entitled to personal choice, within the legal limits, in the selec- 
tion of their representatives. 

In placing the foregoing proposal before the Church I am 
perfectly well aware of the risks I run. Nobody that has been 
active for or against the old party measures will be satisfied 
either with my history of the past or with my suggestion for 
the future. Neither radical nor conservative wants what my 
amendment proposes. On both sides its provisions easily lend 
themselves to partisan attack in argument and in ridicule. 
Within two weeks from the time of its publication it will very 
likely be possible for the editors of the Church papers to kill 
every prospect of its success. If that shall be the result of my 
anxious and prayerful appeal to the fair-mindedness of the 
Church I shall not indulge in self-reproach. I shall have been 
faithful to my own conceptions of duty, and shall not envy 
any man the responsibility of having successfully opposed a 
measure at once reasonable and timely, proposed solely in the 
interest of brotherly harmony. 

*I have made this majority thus high for the reason that I desire to approach my more 
conservative brethren in a spirit manifestly generous. If they shall feel inclined to respond 
in a like spirit, it is possible that they will call two thirds excessive, and will insist that any 
majority of the men of an Electoral Conference present and voting should suffice ; particu- 
larly as, according to the facts fully rehearsed in this irenicon, no General Conference has 
ever as yet judicially decided in any perfectly legitimate and defensible way that under the 


existing constitution and laws women are not already as eligible as men. 
60—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, X. 
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Of course, some uncompromising ultra-radical is afire with 
eagerness to tell my readers that all compromises are necessarily 
illogical ; that of all compromises yet imagined this one, with 
its invariable location of the all-deciding option in the hands of 
men, would most of all sin against the equal rights of men and 
women in the Church of God, ete. But wherefore, my 
brother, should we get warm? If all this is so clear and 
pertinent, why be in such haste to point it out? Let us take a 
moment or two for sober thought. Do “equal rights” neces- 
sarily mean identical responsibilities and duties? You cannot 
maintain that. If in the home the father and mother have 
equal rights in the children, they have not identical duties and 
functions with respect to them. With men and women in the 
Christian State and in the Christian Church the same is true. 
Young as is Christian sociology as a science, it has got forever 
past the “equality ” of the French Revolution. It has reached 
one generalization that is at once a law of nature and a law of 
God. Itis that “in all normal and useful cooperations of equal 
men and women the initiative must be with the man or with 
men, the consummation with the woman or with women.” * 
Our proposed amendment is in exact accordance with this law. 
It assumes the fact, grounded alike in history and in human 
nature, that the relations of equal men and women to the eco- 
nomia of the Church are not identical or even interchangeable. 
It places the initiative and the responsibility of the initiative 
precisely where in all similar cases God has placed them, to wit, 
in the hands of the men. Any doctrine of equal rights that 
eanno adjust itself to the most fundamental law of human 
society is as shallow and groundless as the Jacobinism out of 
which it is borrowed. 

Here, on the other hand, is an equally ardent despiser and 
rejecter of all compromises, the uncompromising ultra-conser- 
vative. He, too, is impatient for a chance to pillory my pro- 
posal. In his eyes the admission of one woman to the General 
Conference, though occurring but once in a hundred years, and 
by the unanimous choice of all the men in the universe, would 
ruin everything; the principle that men have an exclusive 
divine right to govern the Church would be as truly violated 
as by the adoption of the Moore resolutions, and without the 


*See Constitutional Law Questions Now Pending, pp. 191-200. 
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apparent equity and big-heartedness of that radical measure. 
As between the new proposition and the Moore resolution very 
likely the good brother is ready to declare his preference for 
the latter. Let me beg him also to take a little time to think 
before rushing into print with suggestions so cheap and com- 
monplace. Let him turn back his { files of cherished arguments 
on his own side of the question and reread Professor Curtis’s 
profound paper on “St. Paul’s Principle of Man’s Primacy,” 
printed in Zion’s Herald June 3, 1891. That paper the 
Church has recognized as the ablest and deepest and truest dis- 
cussion of its theme yet produced. The stanchest conserva- 
tives have referred to it as unanswerable, as indeed it is. They 
have rejoiced in it the more because written in radical Boston, 
and by a theological professor all of whose colleagues were 
favorable to woman’s eligibility. In that rejoicing I myself 
have fully shared. I urged its original publication. And why ? 
Because my beloved colleague and former pupil showed so well 
the possibility of intense personal conviction in a truly judicial 
mind, showed so well how to do fullest justice to one truth 
without ignoring or denying its counterpart. No man has 
more powerfully emphasized the primacy of man according to 
inspiration and the harmful ignoring of this primacy by super- 
ficial popular writers on the “rights” of women. But at the 
end of his discussion what is his conclusion? This: 

As to the admission of women into the General Conference, my conclu- 
sion, based upon the preceding discussion, is as follows: (1) Church 
government is not a matter of precise divine specification, and yet it must 
be in harmony with the Scripture principle of man’s primacy. . . . (2) 
As a matter of mere theory the admission of women into the General Con- 
ference would not necessarily violate the principle of man’s primacy. 
If women enter the General Conference, not as a matter of seeking, but at 
the desire of the Church, for the general good of the Church, and if they 
were members of the Conference in such a way that all ultimate decision 
rested with the men, St. Paul’s principle would, it seems to me, be intact. 


There spoke a conservative who is not one-eyed, a conserva- 
tive after my own heart. What he wrote helped one party ; 
but it helped at once and equally the other also. Whether my 
proposition will meet his approval I know not; but its author 
believes it to answer all the conditions prescribed. If under 
its provisions any woman ever enters the General Conference 
it will be, “not as a matter of seeking, but at the desire of the 
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Church, for the general good of the Church ;” and she will be 
a member of the Conference in such a way that all “ ultimate 
decision” as to her return will be in the hands of the men 
of the Church. By what other measure can the conservative 
va hope so definitely, and expressly, and instructively, to commit 
the Church to the perpetual recognition of man’s primacy, as 
wy taught by the apostle Paul ? 
"sa . . . . 
ce What I propose, then, is no compromise of principles, rad- 
ical or conservative. It is rather a coordination and just har- 
’ monizing of principles mistakenly and too long arrayed against 
"* each other. In its support I appeal to the broad-minded and 
. the fair-minded in both the ancient parties, and above all to 
om that great and blessed multitude who have entered the Chureh 
( or been promoted to her ministry since party lines were drawn 
i in this matter and controversies begun. With my faith in the 
"I breadth and fairness and scriptural loyalty of the Chureh I 
: find it hard to believe that an earnest appeal in behalf of this 
or of some similar irenic proposal, which this may haply call 
forth, will be in vain.* 



















*The foregoing article was sent to the printer before the writer received any intimation 
that critics would be unable to wait until the whole of the irenicon was before them. As it 
proved to be longer than the rules of the Review allow, it has been necessary to cut out 
several paragraphs. Under these circumstances it has been impossible to make suitable ad- 
; ditions in reply to published expressions of dissent. Only at the end of the bracketed note 
/ n' ; under Statement 12 in the * Binocular View” have three sentences of an explanatory char- 
: oe acter been introduced. The earlier part of the note appears as originally written. 
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Art. VIL—TENNYSON’S THEOLOGY. 


TENNYSON was not a materialist, like Lucretius, a secularist, 
like Horace, a moralist, like Pope, or a revolutionist, like Shelley. 
While inherited religious tendencies and training inclined him 
toward conservatism, his highly emotional nature made him 
revolt against the extreme dogmas of Calvinism and the 
ecclesiastical pretensions of Anglicanism. His large-hearted 
catholicity at times led him, as a member of the Broad Church 
party, beyond the limits of strict orthodoxy. His views on 
theological matters resemble those in the essays and sermons of 
his intimate friend, Frederick Denison Maurice. Tennyson’s 
theology is characterized by the same vagueness and indefinite- 
ness. It is interwoven with the idealistic philosophy of Kant, 
and tinctured with Platonism. 

I. Liberal Tendencies.—During the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century there were three intellectual movements or 
schools of thought in Great Britain: the High Church or Oxford 
movement, led by Newman, Pusey, and Keble; the latitudina- 
rian or liberal party, headed by Archbishop Whately, of Dublin, 
Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, and others; and the radical or 
utilitarian school of Bentham and the two Mills. As the son 
of a cultured rector of the Established Church, and the grand- 
son of a man conspicuous among the Lincolnshire gentry, in 
whose veins flowed noble and royal blood, it would seem to 
have been a foregone conclusion that Alfred Tennyson’s Tory 
predilections must land him in the High Church party. Such 
was not the case. His lot was cast for three years (1828-31) at 
Cambridge, where the influence of such liberal theologians as 
Thirlwall and Julius Hare was dominant. His association with 
Maurice and Carlyle also led him in the same direction. But 
probably the strongest agency that drew him into the ranks of 
the Broad Churchmen was his own poetic heart. He retained 
to the last his membership in the Church of his fathers, and 
was opposed to disestablishment. However, his admiration for 
tlle Episcopal body as an historic institution and his love for 
its beautiful service did not keep him out of that current of 
thought which was gradually breaking down the walls of Angli- 
can exclusiveness and intolerance. 
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In this revolt against the traditions and prejudices of the 
past which clung to the Established Church as a national in- 
stitution two great poets, Shelley and Byron, had prepared the 
way. Tennyson followed, but afar off. He did not attach 
much saving grace to some of the Thirty-nine Articles, and he 
discounted the claims of the historic episcopate ; but he sincerely 
revered the old Church. He had a dislike for polemics, and was 
grieved at the rancor and animosities of theological factions. 
Many of the foremost intellectual men of England were arrayed 
on one side or the other. Besides the Broad Church leaders 
already mentioned, there were Hampden and Milman, of Oxford; 
F. W. Robertson, Alford, and Kingsley ; and, in later times, 
Stanley, Farrar, Haweis, Roberts, and Momerie. They had 
their counterparts in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America in such preachers as Phillips Brooks and Heber New- 
ton. Besides these apostles of liberalism, there were eminent 
divines of other Churches who may be classed among the 
leaders of the newer religious thinking, as it is called. Some of 
them were Unitarians, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians— 
James Martineau, Stopford Brooke, Joseph Parker, Tulloch, 
Drummond, and others, in Great Britain; Channing, Bushnell, 
Theodore Parker, Emerson, Beecher, Collyer, Lyman Abbott, 
T. T. Munger, Professor Swing, and others, in this country. 
There was one man, in particular, to whom Tennyson was 
greatly indebted both intellectually and spiritually. The poet 
and philosopher, critic and theologian, Coleridge, was indeed a 
mighty force in his life. This man, if any one, was the pioneer 
of liberal thought in England. 

In all lands and ages the pivotal conception of theology is 
and must be the idea of God. Around the idea of God, such 
as nen in their weakness and blindness or perversity conceive 
it, cluster various doctrines or truths, more or less distorted, 
which make up what we call theology. The belief and prac- 
tice of these doctrines as to our relations with God, which also 
involve the question of our eternal happiness, whether formulated 
in creeds or not—these are the elements of religion. Some men 
emphasize forms and ceremonies and observances. Others lay 
stress on the spirit rather than the letter; they depend less on 
the efficacy of pomp and magnificence, whether barbaric or re- 
fined, and more on fundamentals. LEcclesiastically speaking, 
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these are the two wings of the Christian army. The conserva- 
tive clings fast to an elaborate ritual, to some complicated system 
or discipline. The liberal, caring less for the externals of religion, 
for the sensuous accompaniments of public worship, believes in 
a plain service as distinguished from a stately pageant. He 
prizes principles more than impressive spectacles. Without 
disregarding the abstract, he gives prominence to the concrete 
—that is, to life, conduct, character. 

“Liberalism ” is a word that is often used rather hazily and 
ambiguously. Perhaps no one has succeeded in catching its 
meaning and defining it so concisely, and yet so perfectly, as 
has that incomparable master of English prose, John Henry 
Newman. He has put the essence of the whole matter into a 
single phrase. He calls liberalism “ the antidogmatie principle 
and its developments.” Of course, the antidogmatic principle, 
carried to extreme, brings one to free thought. With some the 
whittling process goes on until one cherished belief after another 
is lopped away, and Christianity for them becomes only a name. 
Such are radicals, iconoclasts. While it is true that liberalism 
“accepts no dogma on the mere authority of a Church,” it is 
far removed from unbelief or infidelity. Full credit can be 
given to Tennyson’s breadth and liberality without making him 
a freethinker; for he certainly was not an irreligionist. His 
liberalism is not to be interpreted as secularism or watered 
evangelicalism. In religion, as in politics, he avoided “ the false- 
hood of extremes.” Archdeacon Farrar, who knew the poet 
well, says, “ His religion was that of an early Christian, before 
the pure faith of the Gospel had been defiled by the turbid 
ecclesiastical influxes of the third and fourth centuries.” He 
was decidedly free from cant and hypocrisy, from bigotry and 
sectarianism. He was a lover of truth, and did not imagine 
that his countrymen possessed it all. Much as he loved and 
revered the Hebrew Bible, he prized the wisdom that he found 
in the sacred writings of other races of the Orient. In this 
largeness of outlook the author of “In Memoriam ” was a few 
decades ahead of his times. 

Tennyson’s theological views have been likened to those of 
Maurice, a profound thinker and scholar, who concerned him- 
self not only with books, but with the practical interests of men. 
In one of his best personal poems the laureate assures Maurice 
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of a hearty welcome at Farringford, where he could find relief 
from the acrimonious controversies of churchmen, which the 
poet greatly deplored. His simple creed also resembled that 
of another distinguished clergyman, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
who, though a high dignitary of the Established Church, 
thought it was overburdened with the usages and dogmas of 
the past. “ Alas,” says the scholarly Dean of Westminster, 
“that a Church that has so divine a service should keep its long 
list of articles! I am strengthened more than ever in my 
opinion that there is only needed, that there only should be, 
one, namely, ‘I believe that Christ is both God and man.’ ” 
There was another note in Tennyson’s religion, besides his 
weakened sacerdotalism, which claims attention. He showed 
a leaning toward Universalism, as other poets had before him, 
from Milton down to our own times. He entertained, or at 
least “admitted,” the hope of universal salvation. This is the 
purport of the fifty-fourth ode of “In Memoriam,” beginning 





Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 


The “ larger hope” that he faintly trusted likely means about 
the same as Farrar’s “eternal hope.” There seems to be a 
parallel between Tennyson’s position and that of our own 
Whittier. However much one may feel disposed to differ from 
the laureate’s attitude toward this doctrine or that, one cannot 
question his grand sincerity and deep spirituality. 

Il. Religious Teaching.—“In Memoriam” is something 
more than an elaborate elegy or an artistically constructed 
mosaic of “swallow-flights” of song. Bryant’s striking 
imagery in “Thanatopsis” clusters around one sentiment, 
which is a common one to all reflective mortals—the feeling of 
sadness and pensiveness aroused when musing on the grave; 
the poem is, as Beecher called it, “ pagan.” George Macdon- 
ald calls that most plaintive of lyrics, “ Break, break, break,” 
“ pagan.” But “In Memoriam ” is a Christian poem. Its spir- 
itual teaching is healthful and elevating, being grounded in 
evangelical truth. Its author recognizes our relations to God 
as the Creator and Sovereign of the universe. He teaches that 
God is manifested in his works. He is a mystery; but so is 
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the “ flower in the crannied wall.” Deity is incomprehensible, 
and yet knowable, not by searching and argving, but by direct 
consciousness. The heart going forth in earnest prayer to the 
Supreme Being feels the heavenly Father near, as the poet 
sings in ode exxiv. Deity is intinite, and yet personal. True, 
there is a tincture of an almost colorless pantheism in one of 
Tennyson’s poems, “ The Higher Pantheism :” 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the plains— 
Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns ? 


Is not the vision he? tho’ he be not that which he seems ? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams? 


Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from him ? 


This is far from being the pantheism of Spinoza or the mon- 
ism of Hartmann. It is more like the view of Malebranche, 
which makes the Eternal One an all-pervading presence in 
the universe, or like that of Goethe, who calls the visible world 
his garment. It reminds one of the pantheism of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, who got glimpses of the soul of nature in its 
“ naked loveliness.” 

Several poems in Lord Tennyson’s last volume, published 
after his death, throw light on his notion of theism. In “ Ak- 
bar’s Dream” is this remarkable passage : 

I can but lift the torch 
Of reason in the dusky cave of life, 
And gaze on this great miracle, the world, 


Adoring That who made, and makes, and is, 
And is not what I gaze on. 


This does not make God and the world of the same substance, 
as does Spinoza. God is separate from the world that he 
made; and yet he is in it and part of it, though not in the sense 
of the pantheist who deifies the cosmos of which man is a sen- 
tient part. Ina certain sense it may be said that matter is of 
God; it is derived from him, “of whom,” to use the words 
of St. Paul, “are all things.” He is the source of the uni- 
verse ; and yet he is infinitely superior to nature. “ For with 
thee,” says the psalmist, “is the fountain of life.” Other 
modes of being have a beginning—they are transitory and im- 
perfect. He alone is from everlasting to everlasting, unchang- 
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ing, absolute. The act of creation is his prerogative, and only 
his. The universe is a manifestation of divine energy. Matter 
represents foree—it is an expression of his will. The visible 
world is an exhibition of creative power in God; but to say 
that he created it out of nothing, that he calls it into existence 
merely by his “imperial word,” is hardly an adequate explana- 
tion of its origin. 

Deity is transcendent, and yet immanent. There seems to 
bea grain of truth in the old Alexandrian doctrine of ‘ emana- 
tion,” as there is also in the Hindoo teaching of “ the divinity 
of man.” Back of nature, whose stability is apparent only, is 
a spiritual principle. That conception of the universe seems 
most reasonable which makes mind antedate matter. The as- 
sumption of an intelligent, willing, planning, shaping, power 
is at the basis of the idealistic philosophy. The infinite pre- 
cedes the finite. This postulate is preferable to the material- 
istic theory, which makes mind flow from matter or a mode of 
matter. ‘The noblest ministry of nature,’ says Emerson, “ is 
to stand as the apparition of God.” Of the divine immanence 
Tennyson once spoke in conversation with his niece : 

I firmly believe that, if God were to withdraw himself from the world 
around us, and from within us, for but one instant, every atom of creation, 
both animate and inanimate, would come utterly to naught; for in him 
alone do all beings and things exist.* 


In keeping with this frank and reverent declaration is the 
sentiment of the lyric called “‘ Early Spring,” beginning 


Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new. 


As reported by Miss Weld, the laureate added, “ He can and 
does answer every earnest prayer, as I know from my own ex- 
perience.” This conception of God is something other and 
more than Matthew Arnold’s famous definition—* the Eternal 
Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” Con- 
tinuing, the poet said : 

Whatever is the highest of all must be the Deity, call it by what name 
you will. Wherever life is, there God is, specially in the life of man. We 


are all sons of God; but one alone is worthy to be called the Son of man, 
the representative of the whole of humanity. That to my mind is the 


* Contemporary Review, March, 1893. 
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diviner title of the two ; for none dare apply to himself this title, save 
Christ, who is the representative of the whole human race. 


Further on is this weighty remark : 


I do not care to make distinctions between the soul and the spirit, as 
men did indays of old, though perhaps the spirit is the best word to use 
of our higher nature, that nature which I believe in Christ to have been 
truly divine, the very presence of the Father, the one only God, dwelling 
in the perfect man. Though nothing is such a distress of soul to me as 
to have this divinity of Christ assailed, yet I feel we must never lose sight 
of the unity of the Godhead, the three persons of the Trinity being like 
three candles giving together one light. 


Hardly anywhere in English poetry can be found a better 
statement of the mission of the Saviour, the Son of God made 
flesh, than in “ In Memoriam” and in Tennyson’s other writ- 
ings. He teaches unmistakably the divinity of Christ, the in- 
carnation of Christ, the sinlessness of Christ, the saving power 
of Christ, the resurrection of Christ, and the second coming of 
Christ. These doctrines are set forth, either by direct asser- 
tion or by implication, not only in “ In Memoriam,” but in other 
poems, notably in the “ Idylls of the King.” No attempt is 
made by the poet to demonstrate them ; as in the Scriptures, 
they are assumed as undoubted verities. 

The singer of “ Locksley Hall,” stirred by the mighty events 
of his time, rejoices in the era of progress and enlightenment 
for the people ; but he notes regretfully that something is lack- 
ing—“ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” In ode exiv 
of “In Memoriam” he places reverence before reason, deplor- 
ing the iconoclastic temper of “the younger day” of science 
and the “march of mind.” In his later years he was alarmed 
at the increasing prevalence of rationalism, which discredits 
miracles and seeks to explain away the supernatural. In the 
epilogue to the “ Idylls,” “To the Queen ” (1872), he mentions, 
among other evils of the times, the “ fierce or careless looseners 
of the faith.” To Miss Weld he once said: 

Alas! that we should hear this cry [‘‘ What is truth?”’] repeated in our 
own age, and that men should fail to find their soul’s craving for truth sat- 


isfied by Christianity. The great spread of agnosticism and unbelief of all 
kinds seems to me to show that there is an evil time close at hand. 


In much the same mood he breaks forth time and again in 
some of his later works, such as “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
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After,” and especially in “The Promise of May,” a single 
passage of which may be taken as an example: 

Scorn! I hate scorn. A soul with no religion— 

My mother used to say that such a one 

Was without rudder, anchor, compass—might be 


Blown every way with every gust and wreck 
On any rock. 


III. Views on Immortality.—Says an American clergyman : 


” 


Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” marks a great ‘‘divide” and new up- 
land in our century’s outlook toward immortality. That service to human 
thinking would have been, of itself, an immeasurable gift to the world, 
had the laureate written nothing else. 


An English writer remarks : 


‘*In Memoriam ” did its work for the generation to which it was ad- 
dressed. It is doing its work still by the very vagueness and uncertainty 
of itsteaching. Faith to-day isinsolution. A questioning age feels, like 
Tennyson, the need of a larger hope to give nobility to life; but it can- 
not stifle the doubt whether man is, after all, more than a phantom pass- 
ing through a world of shadows. 


In “In Memoriam ” it is the poet’s object to soothe his own 
sorrow and to minister consolation to other bereaved souls by 
falling back on man’s intuitions of the eternal verities and by 
fixing a settled belief in justice and recompense hereafter. 
The grounds of belief are the immortality of love and the 
superiority of wisdom to knowledge, meaning scientific research 
“eut loose from faith.” The poet, keenly mindful of all that 
Hallam’s friendship was to him, instinctively feels that such love 
is “too precious to be lost;” he holds that faith or religious 
consciousness perceives “the truths that never can be proved ” 
in the present life. In all this his instinct and reason are re- 
inforced by revelation. 

Tennyson’s appeal to the feelings as the surest criterion of 
the highest truths is entitled to respectful consideration. <A 
reviewer in the Quarterly Review, of London, for January, 
1893, well sums up the case from the poet’s standpoint: 


His appeal is to the heart against the intellect. His position is through- 
out emotional, intuitive, subjective. The supremacy of love is the key- 
note of ‘‘In Memoriam.” Love is the interpreter of man to himself and, 
therefore, of God to man. Itis that within us which is most godlike 
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and nearest to the source of life. When it bids us trust it would be, 
argues the poet, folly to reject the deepest utterances of our human 
nature, 


Not all will admit such an appeal to be valid as argument. 
If it be criticised as unphilosophical or unscientific we may re- 


ply that the singer modestly owns the insufticiency of his “ brief 


lays, of sorrow born.” In the same way some of the greatest 
minds—Socrates, Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, Anselm, Des- 
cartes, Kant, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle—rested on the 
intuitions or spiritual perceptions. If Tennyson errs, he errs 
in good company. Here the heart of the believer is a better 
judge than the head of the skeptic; its deliverances are more 
trustworthy, as the decisions of the man in his best moments. 
It is wise to 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to faith beyond the forms of faith. 


Of the future state the poet feels confident : 


My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore. 


His nature or temperament, as a poet-seer, is such that he is 
easily persuaded. The argument or evidence for immortality 
as presented in “In Memoriam ” will probably be regarded as 
inadequate, except by those who wish to believe it. No proof 
that human ingenuity can devise or suggest amounts to demon- 
stration. It is a matter of faith. It is much, however, to find 
that here consciousness and revelation are at one. 

Once, in conversation with Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, the laureate 
“spoke of the futility of mere argument about immortality, . . . 
it being wholly a matter of instinct and unprovable.” She re- 
plied that “conservation of force went a great way toward 
proof.” It does not, certainly not for personal immortality. 
It does not even prove the perpetuity of the human race, as the 
poet shows in odes liv-lvi of “In Memoriam.” Force persists 
and influence remains when the individual passes on to “ join 
the choir invisible.” 

Realizing that “all the arguments are about as good on one 
side as the other,” as he expressed it, the laureate aimed to 
“throw man back more on the primitive impulses and feel- 
ings.” Toaman having the acute sensibilities of a poet the 
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internal testimony, the “ warmth within the breast,” is exceed- 
ingly vivid. To a less emotional man this appeal to the heart, 
with its longings after immortality, is not so powerful. The 
instinctive desire for continued existence beyond the grave 
varies in different men; yet there seems to be present in all— 
the savage as well as the civilized—* the sacred passion of the 
second life.” It is hard to say how much of weight is to be 
attached to the experiences gained in the state known as ecstasy. 
The Christian’s chief reliance must be that Jesus Christ brought 
life and immortality to light. 

The Christian philosophy of “In Memoriam” is mingled 
with Platonism and Neoplatonism ; and there is more or less of 
the mystical in the poems of later years. Tennyson’s intel- 
lectual curiosity as to some interesting questions of speculative 
theology led him into fields which cannot be explored by hu- 
man reason. The old doctrine of Pythagoras and other think- 
ers as to preexistence (held indefinitely by Shelley and Words- 
worth rather as a conception susceptible of poetic treatment 
than as a belief) is hinted at in “The Two Voices:” 


Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare. 
The same thought or fancy is referred to in ode xliv of “In 
Memoriam,” and also in “ Crossing the Bar:” 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
A similar idea, not of metempsychosis, is found in the last 
line of the concluding ode of “ In Memoriam :” 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul. 
This is suggested, perhaps, by Eccles. xii, 7: “Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.” There is a passage in the epilogue 
whose interpretation has vexed many a student of Tennyson: 


By which they rest, and ocean sounds, 
And, star and system rolling past, 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 

And strike his being into bounds. 
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It is not improbable that this stanza may contain an allusion 
to the speculation, in Plato’s Zimeus, of souls coming from 
their abodes in the stars into human bodies on this earth. One 
thing is clear from ode xlv, and from that strange poem, 
“De Profundis,” namely, that the history of the soul or ego 
begins with this life. Although the preexistence of the soul, 
as a personality or self-acting agent, is not seriously tanght by 
Tennyson, there is no mistaking his confident expectation of 
conscious life hereafter. He firmly holds the distinct individ- 
uality of the spirit ‘‘beyond the second birth of death:” 
That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and, fusing all 


The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul, 


Is faith as vague as all unsweet: 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And I shall know him when we meet, 


In ode xliii of “In Memoriam ” he takes as a theme the un- 
conscious state of the dead until the resurrection ; but this view 
is at variance with the general tenor of the poem as a whole. 
The place of the departed is not a vast chamber of spirit- 
sleepers, if such can be imagined, whose dreamless slumber is 
undisturbed through the remaining cycles of time. Heaven 
is a theater of life and joyous activity, where there is blissful 
intercourse with friends gone before and blessed union with the 
God of light and love. It is a home made glorious by the 
presence of Christ. Thus, while there are echoes in Tenny- 
son’s metaphysical and religious poems of Alexandrianism and 
of Buddhism, he does not go to the full length of the Oriental 
philosophies in advocating the transmigration of souls or the 
sinking of self in the “ universal Spirit.” 
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Art. VIL—PUL, JAREB, TIGLATH-PILESER—A CHRON- 
OLOGICO-HISTORICAL STUDY. 


Ir is the purpose of this paper to present a solution of the 
chronologico-historical difficulties apparently arising out of the 
biblical mention of the three names, Pul, Jareb, and Tiglath- 
pileser, which mention has until very recently been supposed 
to indicate that these were three different persons, each being 
king of Assyria at or during the same historic period. Of these 
appellations the only one clearly found in the Assyrian records 
is that of Tiglath-pileser, the third ruler of that name on the 
throne of Nineveh, or Asshur. The attempt to identify Pul 
with Porus has not as yet attained to a satisfactory result. The 
conclusion which seems to have met with most favor on the 
part of the large majority of recent investigators is that Pul 
and Tiglath-pileser are but different names for one and the 
same person. 

This conclusion, first suggested by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
seems to be authoritatively confirmed by the writer of 1 Chron, 
v, 26: “ And the God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pul king 
of Assyria [7308 3919 10298 adm mvnyd], and [better, ‘even,’ the} in 
nx) evidently indicating opposition] the spirit of Tilgath-pil- 
neser king of Assyria [Asshur], and he carried them away, even 
the Reubenites,” etc. (better, “to wit” or “namely, the Reu- 
benites,” ete.; the > simply making more definite the preced- 
ing 0:,them).* There is no evidence that Pul, when he in- 
vaded Israel under that name, being then, as below suggested, 
the rebel king of the rebellious city Asshur, removed any of 
the trans-Jordanic tribes, or, indeed, took away any captives ; 
and the most probable reasons for the use of these two names 
in this connection would seem to be that they are names of 
the same king, and that under the latter name this king, at a 
time subsequent to the payment to him of tribute by Menahem, 
had carried away the Reubenites; and, therefore, the verb 
“carried away,” of which this doubly named king is the sub- 
ject, is put in the singular number. 

This at once brings before us the difficuly in the chronology. 


* Nordheimer, Hebrew Grammar, § 868. 
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For the date of Pul, as given in the Bible, is contemporaneous 
with that of Menahem, who reigned from about B. C. 770 to 
760, while the Assyrian records place Tiglath-pileser B. C. 745 
to 727. It is certain, also, that Tiglath claims Menahem as 
tributary king. ‘ The chief passage [making this claim] occurs 
in the annals of Tiglath-pileser: . . . ‘Tribute of Kustaspi of 
Kumuch, of Rezin of Damascus, of Menahem of Samaria,’” 
ete.* Assuming the substantial accuracy of both Assyrian and 
biblical dates, there is yet an interval of at least fifteen years 
between the last year of Menahem and the first year of Tiglath’s 
reign; and, therefore, that the latter may have received the 
tribute which both records state was paid, Menahem’s date 
must be brought down at least fifteen years, or else Tiglath’s 
exercise of Assyrian kingly functions must have exceeded the 
time recorded upon his monumental remains by fifteen years, 
and have begun at least that much earlier. 

Canon George Rawlinson says that Assyrian history is 
“shrouded in a partial darkness for a space of nearly forty 
years.t During this period Shalmaneser III reigned ten years, 
Asshur-dayan (Assur-dan, Smith) II eighteen years, and Asshur- 
lush (Assur-nerari, Smith) eight years (ten years, Smith). ¢ 
Rawlinson continues : 


The brevity of these reigns, which average only [a little over] twelve 
years apiece, is indicative of troublous times and of a disputed or, at any 
rate, a disturbed succession. The fact that none of the three monarchs 
left buildings of any importance or, so far as appears, memorials of any 
kind marks a period of comparative decline, during which there was a 
pause in the magnificent course of Assyrian conquests, which had scarcely 
known a check for above a century. § 


As bearing upon our present purpose it is noted that in the 
eleventh year, according to Smith, of Assur-dan III the city of 
Asshur was in revolt, and that this revolt aud the extensive re- 
bellion of which it was the center were not suppressed, if at 
all, until six years had passed. The revolt would fall in the 
eighth year of Menahem (763), just eighteen years earlier than 
the beginning (745) of the reign of Tiglath-pileser. During the 


* Schrader, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament (English translation), 
vol. i, p. 315, 
+ Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, vol. fi, p. 122, American reprint. 
+ Ibid., p. 122; George Smith, Assyria from the Monuments, p. 6, reprint. 
§ Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii, p. 122. 
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reign of Asshur-dayan, no fewer than three important insur- 
rections are recorded. 

It is remarkable that into this interval falls also the famous era of 
Nabonassar, which must have marked some important change, dynastic 
or other, at Babylon. . . . Attempts were made to suppress these revolts ; b 
but it may be doubted whether they were successful.* 


It may also be noted that the leader of the revolt in the city 
of Asshur is nowhere named in the accounts given of the civil 
war, which is reported to have continued for six years. The 
disaffection was sufficiently widespread to make it probable that 
whoever the leader was he would assume to himself the title, 
and exercise as far as possible the authority, of a king of 
Asshur; and it is significant that no king who, by usurpation 
or otherwise, is known or supposed to have established his own 
throne upon the ruins of a preceding dynasty has given any 
separate account of his previous struggles and history or any 
detail of his exploits before he obtained the crown, except, per- 
haps, where they could be so given or grouped as to be credited 
or made to appear as performed after he had ascended the va- 
cated throne, the exact dates being for this purpose carefully 
suppressed. The account given in 2 Kings xv, 19, 20, of the 
appearance and operations of Pul accords well with the theory 
that has been advanced, that he was a rebel assuming to be 
king of Asshur, and that this irruption was rather of the na- 
ture of a raid than of a regular expedition for permanent occu- 
pation or conquest. There is nothing said of his carrying 
away, at that time, any other tribute or spoil than the one 
thousand talents of silver; in such circumstances, indeed, 
money would be to him of the greatest service and value, and 
the enormous tribute paid seems to indicate his great necessity. 
He is no more heard of in Israel, and his name does not ap- 
pear in the account of this period given on the monuments. 
Yet Tiglath in his records claims to have receiv ed tribute 
from “ Rezon of Syria, Menahem of Samaria,” the record be- 
ing in this order. + 

This juxtaposition of Rezon (Rezin) and Menahem may also 
have its special significance. In the chronological arrangement by 
George Smith, on page 191 of the Zponym Canon, the reign 








* Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii, p. 125. 
+ George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 278. 
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of Mariha (Mari) ends B. C. 770. He inserts the name Hadara 
as successor to Mariha, B. C. 770 to 750, on the authority of 
line 11, extract xvi, page 121,of the Hponym Canon: “ Hadara (?) 
the house of the father of Rezin of Syria.” He, however, notes 
this as questionable, as there is no other authority for it; and 
the meaning is certainly doubtful. The better opinion would 
seem to be that Rezin was the immediate successor of Mariha, 
and was therefore contemporary with Menahem. On this view 
the tribute may have been, and in all likelihood was, taken in 
the same year, and under the same name Pul, as that of Mena- 
hem, and on the march from Asshur, before reaching Samaria ; 
and the order of the names would then agree with the order in 
which the tribute was taken. It is significant, too, that the 
tribute was paid by the Syrian in money, for example: “ Eight- 
een talents of gold, three hundred talents of silver, two hun- 
dred talents of copper, twenty talents of somladuni,” ete.* The 
date given by Smith for the fragment in which “ Hadara” 
(‘) is found is B. C. 7384 to 732, about the time of Tiglath’s 
expedition to help Ahaz against Syria. It may further be 
noted that in the enumeration of countries subjugated from the 
first to the seventeenth year of his reign Tiglath does not name 
Samaria, or Beth Khumri, but does insert “the tribute of 
the kings of Syria” and “ Yau-hazi of Judah ;” all which goes 
to show that in these seventeen years he received no tribute 
from Samaria and accords with the biblical history. From 
this it would appear that it was not earlier than his eighteenth 
year that lie received tribute from Hoshea, and that the tribute 
of Menahem was paid prior to the first year of his successful 
dethroning of the dynasty against which he had been “ combat- 
ting,” in order to secure their throne. + 

If, now, we adopt the theory that Pul was the leader of the 
revolt of Asshur, and the same as the otherwise unknown 
usurper who in 745 was acknowledged as king of Assyria under 
the name of Tiglath-pileser, we have only to conceive of him as 
having struggled persistently against what, at first, was adverse 
fortune throughout the eighteen years’ reign of the indolent 
and luxurious kings who occupied the throne, and at length 
reaping the reward of his long contest in the complete over- 
throw of the ruling dynasty. Of the family and race or origin 


* George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 274. + Ibid., p. 285. 
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of this monarch we know absolutely nothing. As before 
intimated, it does not seem to have been the custom of the 
kings who forced their way to the throne to give an account of 
their rebellious or treasonable career; but, rather, whatever of 
exploits they may have performed prior to their arriving at un- 
disputed sway were mingled with those which had occurred 
during their legitimate reign. So, in his narrative of his con- 
quests there does not seem to be any special attempt at a con- 
secutive order or any design to fix the date of the several mat- 
ters described as affecting northern Israel, but simply a pur- 
pose to state the fact that, at some time and place, certain 
things had been done by him or under his authority. Among 
other things, he had taken tribute from Menahem ; but when he 
does not indicate. He names ten talents of gold and one thousand 
talents of silver as having been received, but whether from 
Pekah or Hoshea, whose names precede in immediate connec- 
tion, he does not clearly state.* The name of “Azariah of the 
land of Judah” occurs several times in the record which he 
makes; but these records are so imperfect that it seems impos- 
sible to clearly and indisputably determine what relation he 
sustained to Azariah, whether as friend or fue. It cannot cer- 
tainly be shown from his tablets that Azariah, contrary to what 
we gather from his prosperity as outlined in the biblical Listory, 
paid tribute to Tiglath. It is certain that when he gives a 
list of the tributary kings and States he does not number among 
them Azariah; nor does he include the kingdom or a king of 
Judah among them until the list appears in which Ahaz, as king 
of Judah, under the cognomen of Jahu-Ahaz, is found. If 
the Azariah of Tiglath were intended to be the Azariah better 
known in Scripture as Uzziah, then he was contemporary with 
Menahem. If, therefore, Uzziah had paid tribute to Assyria, it 
is a very singular omission that is made, that in the list of 
tributaries, among whom are the names of Rezin of Damascus 
and Menahem of Samaria, neither the name of Azariah nor 
of the kingdom of Judah is to be found.t+ 

This omission, and the ambiguity of the fragmentary records, 
eapable as they seem of having a different application, suggest that 
this Azariah may be the name of “the son of Tabeal,” who was for 
some reason supported by Rezin and Pekah in his pretensions 


* Records of the Past, first series, vol. v, p. 52, lines 17, 18. + Ibid., p. 48, lines 29-33, 
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to the kingdom of Judah. This theory has, indeed, been adopted 
by Lenormant, who relates that “Eniel, king of Hamath, 
Rezin, son of Benhidri, king of Damascus, and Pekah, king of 
Israel, formed a confederation against him [Tiglath] with Asha- 
riah [ Azariah] son of Tabeal, whom these princes had put forward 
as a pretender to the throne of Judah in opposition, first to Jo- 
tham, and subsequently to Ahaz.”* It was to overcome this con- 
federacy and defeat the “son of Tabeal” that Tiglath was em- 
ployed by Ahaz; and in response to his urgent call, in the early 
years of Tiglath’s reign, he advanced against the Syrians, routed 
their armies, killed Rezin, subdued Syria, and took posses- 
sion of Damascus. Prior to that time Hoshea had rebelled 
and had slain Pekah, but had not as yet secured the throne; 
and it confirms the view of the existence of anarchy or civil 
war in Israel from about the fourth to the twelfth year of 
Ahaz that, at the durbar, or court, which was held at Damas- 
cus at the close of the war for the protection of Ahaz, there 
was no representative of the kingdom of Israel present among 
the many who then paid their homage to the great king. It 
does not appear that the northern kingdom was at this time 
invaded by Tiglath, the rebellion of Hoshea and the conse- 
quent civil war rendering such invasion altogether needless for 
the protection of Ahaz and his kingdom. It was after this 
and as above suggested, not earlier than in his eighteenth year, 
that Tiglath favored the cause of Hoshea and claimed to have ap- 
pointed him to rule over Samaria, the throne of which Hoshea 
had obtained possession of four years previously, in the twelfth 
year of Ahaz, he having then apparently overcome all com- 
petitors and ended the civil strife. The tribute to the Assyrian 
king secured him from danger of invasion and conquest, and was 
a means, also, of confirming him in the kingdom. We may em- 
phasize and repeat the statement that Hoshea had rebelled in 
Pekah’s seventeenth year, the twentieth year of Jotham’s reign, 
dating from the beginning of his regency or household rule, and 
the sixteenth and last year of his sole reign, and that Hoshea had 
slain Pekah three years later; but not until the twelfth year of 
Ahaz did he secure the throne, in the possession of which he was 
more effectively established four years later by Tiglath-pileser. 


* Manual of Ancient History of the East, vol. i, p. 389. Compare 2 Kings xv, 37; Isa. 
vii, 1-6. 
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The absence of a representative of the Israelitish kingdom at 
the Damascus court lends strong confirmation to Hosea x, 3: 
“For now they shall say, We have no king, because we feared 
not the Lord; what then should a king do to [rather, ‘ for ’] 
us?” This is an evidence that there was a period of civil war 
and kingless confusion in Israel during the reign of Ahaz, king 
of Judah. 

Accepting the identity of Pul with Tiglath-pileser, and the sub- 
stantial accuracy of both the biblical and Assyrian chronologies 
and order of events for this period, we may find a clew to the 
solution of the problem as to King “Jareb” (Hosea v, 13; x, 
6). By general consent the word 3% is defined “ combatant,” 
“struggler,” ete. If Pul, as king of Asshuf, or Assyria, re- 
ceived tribute from Menahem he must have been thie leader of 
the rebellion of the city Asshur, and, under that name and 
with assumption of the royal title, must have continued the 
struggle for the eighteen years which elapsed after the reign of 
Menahem, until, reinforced by the rebellion of Kahla, he sue- 
ceeded to the throne in 745; and he certainly was entitled to 
such an appellation as the “ fighting king” (Cheyne) or “ com- 
batant ” or “struggler” (Ewald). The expressions in chaps. v, 
13, and x, 6, are in perfect keeping with the character and cireum- 
stances of an adventurer, such as on this theory Pul must have 
been. So, also, is the sarcastic raillery of the prophet: “When 
Ephraim saw his sickness, and Judah saw his wound, then went 
Ephraim to the Assyrian, and [Judah] sent to King Jareb* [the 
struggling king]: yet could he not heal you [Ephraim], nor eure 
you [Judah] of your wound.” And so is the additional reminder 
of their folly: “It shall be also carried unto Assyria for a pres- 
ent to King Jareb: Ephraim shall receive shame, and Israel shall 
be ashamed of his own counsel.” The sacrifice was useless. It 
was a matter to be ashamed of that they had been taken in by a 
mere adventurer. Pul did nothing to help his vassal, but simply 
withdrew from the border and appeared no more under that 
name either to trouble or assist the despoiled monarch or Israel. 
It is not necessary to assume that Menahem was aware of the 
true character of Pul. It was sufficient that the Assyrian had 
following enough to enforce his demands, and that his claim to 
be king of Assyria, or Asshur, was not, and could not there be, 

* The only Assyrian king to whom Judah sent was Tiglath-pileser. 
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disputed. But Menahem may have afterward discovered the | 
true state of affairs; and we may thus account for the fact there 

is no further mention, either in the biblical account or on the 

monuments, of Menahem’s having repeated the payment of trib- | 
y ute, this first and only tribute having been paid near the close 
of his reign, thus giving some forty years to this combative 
usurper, Pul-Jareb-Tiglath-pileser, from the time of his assump- 
tion, prior to the death of Menahem, of the title of king of 
Asshur—more than half that period being for the Assyrian 
empire one of semi-anarchy—to his determined and desperate 
struggle against the reigning dynasty, in which he finally con- 
quered and succeeded to one of the most prosperous reigns in 

the history of Assyrian nationality. 

By this view or interpretation of the surviving historical 
records of this period, whether found in the Jewish books or 
on the exhumed monuments of the buried cities of the Assyrian 
empire, it will be seen that no violence is done toeither. On the 





contrary, the substantial agreement thus brought out certainly 
tends to the possibility of increasing confidence in the accuracy 
of both these sources of information, and in the marvelous 
achievements of the gifted scholarship which has rescued from 
the oblivion of the dust the language and deeds of a people 

lost for ages. It serves to remove a difficulty once thought to 

be insuperable, and enlarges confidence and the hope that, in ' 
the order of Providence, such advances and discoveries will be i 
made as will cause the word divine to be ultimately and univer- 
sally accepted as the product of an inerrant inspiration. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


—— ee 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


In general the mitigation of the barbarity of ancient penal 
codes is creditable to a Christian civilization, inasmuch as the 
penalties were in many particulars disproportionate to the offense 
and wantonly cruel. But modern penology runs too much to 
leniency toward some atrocious crimes. We count it to the credit 
of California that, in that State, the penalty for train-wrecking is 
death. It should be so everywhere. We are amazed to see 
prominent and influential journals characterizing such punishment 
as excessive. The wrecker of a train, especially if it be a passen- 
ger train, knowingly and deliberately takes the responsibility of 
manifold murder. So far as his act can do it he inflicts upon an 
indefinite number of entirely innocent persons, against whom he 
can have no grievance, the most horrible death, by mangling and, 
possibly, roasting alive. His crime is so immensely devilish that 
he deserves to be exterminated like a mad dog or a deadly rep- 
tile for the mere attempt, even if it fails. On the one hand, con- 
sidering justice, it would be no more than just, were it possible, 
to inflict on him, when his infernal plan succeeds, as many maim- 
ings and deaths as he has caused; and, on the other hand, consid- 
ering the interests of the public, it is plainly necessary for the law 
to protect inoffensive and defenseless people from being fiendishly 
slaughtered by wholesale. We can imagine nothing more incon- 
gruous, absurd, and stupid than for a community to construct and 
retain for itself a criminal code under which a murderer who kills 
one person by ordinary means should suffer death, while he who 
wrecks a train, and crushes and kills two or a dozen or more, may 
escape with lighter punishment. 

As the laws stand in nearly all our States, there is, if we are 
correctly informed, little likelihood of the infliction of the death 
penalty on any train-wrecker, however fatal the results of his 
crime. For although, under the common law, a verdict of mur- 
der in the first degree may be asked for in any case where killing 
can be proved to have been premeditated, yet there is always 
room for the train-wrecker’s counsel to argue that his client did 
not intend or desire to kill anybody, but only to rob or to inflict 
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annoyance and damage on the railroad company, for which corpo- 
ration the average juror has little sympathy ; and such a plea can 
be made that it will be difficult to obtain from any jury under 
any judge a verdict of murder in the first degree, notwithstand- 
ing the train-wrecker must have known, if he had any sense at 
all, that his wicked act might cause the death of many. In all 
probability the severest verdict will be only one of manslaughter 
and the sentence imprisonment, from which the first demagogic or 
indulgent governor that happens along may pardon out the dia- 
bolical destroyer of blameless and valuable lives. 

The State of California, in affixing the death penalty to train- 
wrecking, and the State of North Carolina, in making arson and 
burglary similarly punishable, are wise. In North Carolina to 
set fire to a dwelling or business house in which anyone is sleep- 
ing, or to break into the same, is made a capital crime, because 
the offender knows that death may result to the inmate of the 
building ; the law presuming in the case of the burglar that he 
enters prepared to do murder if detected and pursued. 

Having passed in earlier life through a period in which we proved 
to ourselves that capital punishment ought to be abolished, we 
have for some years repented of our folly. Observation and study 
have convinced us that the duty we owe to the criminal classes 
themselves, as well as the necessity of protecting the interests of 
society, requires us in general to make penalties adequate, sure, 
and swift, to the end that transgressors, finding their evil way 
properly hard, may be effectually discouraged therefrom. 


MILK FOR BABES. 


Tracts for Spiritual Reading is the title of a book of 484 pages, 
by the Rey. J. Furniss, C.S.S.R., “designed for First Commun- 
ions, Retreats, Missions,” etc., published in New York, in 1879, by 
the Excelsior Catholic Publishing House, and bearing on its 
second page the official approbation, given at its previous publi- 
cation in Ireland, of William Meagher, vicar-general, in these 
words: “TI have carefully read over this little volume for children, 
and have found nothing whatever in it contrary to the doctrines 
of Holy Faith; but, on the contrary, a great deal to charm, in- 
struct, and edify our youthful classes, for whose benefit it has 
been written.” 

A few extracts indicate the peculiar character of portions of 
this manual of religious instruction for children. “In the morn- 
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ing before you get up make thesign of the cross and say, 
‘Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I give you my heart and my soul.’ 
For this you get one hundred days indulgence.” “It is im- 
possible for anyone to save his soul who is not devout to the 
blessed Virgin and protected by her.” The book relates that St. 
Bridget had a son Charles, who enlisted as a soldier and led a 
wicked life. After he was dead Jesus Christ appeared to St. 
Bridget and told her that the soul of her son was saved. St. 
Bridget wondered how it could be that his soul was saved when 
he had led a bad life. Jesus told her how this happened. He 
said, “ Although Charles was wicked, still there was one very 
good thing he did: he loved my dear mother Mary, and he often 
prayed to her; so when he was dying my mother prayed to me 
for him, that he might repent and not go to hell. Now I never 
refuse anything that my mother asks me for, so I gave Charles 
the grace to repent.” 

Infant piety is set forth as follows: “When F. Blasucci was a 
little baby, not a day old, he was seen to lift up his little arms 
and fold them on his breast like a cross.” 

The efficacy of the sign of the cross is illustrated thus: “ When 
St. Alphonsus was a baby he was carried to St. Francis Jerome. 
St. Francis made the sign of the cross over him, and said he 
would live to be ninety years old, and be a bishop, and do great 
things for Almighty God. All this happened afterward.” And 
thus: Two priests saw three fiery devils in the room of a dying 
person in Rome. One of the priests made the sign of the cross 
and sprinkled holy water on the place where he saw the devils 
standing. Then the devils went away, leaving behind a frightful 
smell, like brimstone out of hell. 

The history and protective power of the brown scapular are ex- 
plained: “ In the year 1246, on the 16th of July, the Blessed Virgin 
appeared to St. Simon Stock, a Carmelite monk, living in the County 
of Kent, England, She brought with her a brown scapular and in- 
vested him with it. She then spoke these words: ‘He who dies 
in this scapular will not go into the flames of hell. This scapular 
is a sign of salvation and of safety in dangers.’ Children, you 
should wear the holy scapular in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” And then it is narrated how a little boy who wore the 
scapular, falling into the sea and sinking to the bottom, felt the 
scapular pulling him up and was soon out of the water on the 
dry land. 

The book teaches that hell is just four thousand miles away, in the 
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center of the earth, and gives little children some glimpses of it. 
St. Frances, of Rome, a very holy woman, was taken to hell once 
that she might come back and tell what she saw. The following 
is part of the description: ‘ Look at the floor of hell, It is red- 
hot, like red-hot iron. Streams of burning pitch and sulphur run 
through it. The floor blazes up to the roof. Look at the walls; 
the enormous stones are red-hot, sparks of fire are always falling 
down from them. Sometimes when you get up on a winter's 
morning you see the country filled with a great, thick fog. Hell 
is filled with a fog of fire. In some parts of the world torrents 
of rain come down which sweep away trees and houses. In hell 
torrents, not of rain, but of fire and brimstone, are rained down. 
Storms of hailstones come down on the earth and break the win- 
dows in pieces; but in hell the hailstones are thunderbolts, red-hot 
balls of fire. See that great whirlwind of fire sweeping across 
hell. Look how floods of fire roll themselves through hell, like 
the waves of the sea. Take a spark out of the kitchen fire, throw 
it into the sea, and it will go out; but take a little spark out of 
hell, less than a pinhead, throw it into the ocean, it will not go 
out. In one moment it would dry up all the waters of the ocean 
and set the whole world in a blaze. Fire on earth gives light, but 
it is not so in hell; there the fire is dark.” 

We recall the sculptured representation of the fortunes of the 
lost on the front of the old cathedral at Ferrara, in Italy, as we 
read: “ Little child, if you go to hell there will be a devil at your 
side to strike you. He will go on striking you forever and ever 
without stopping. The first stroke will make your body as bad 
as the body of Job, covered from head to foot with sores and 
ulcers. The second stroke will make your body twice as bad as 
the body of Job. The third stroke will make your body three 
times as bad as the body of Job, and so on. How, then, will your 
body be after the devil has been striking it every moment for a 
hundred million years without stopping ?” 

Holy St. Frances also saw the great devil chained down in the 
center of hell. “He was sitting on a long beam which passed 
through the middle of hell. His feet went down into the lowest 
depths of hell; they rested on the floor. They were fastened 
with great heavy iron chains to an immense ring in the floor. 
His hands were chained to the roof. One of his hands was 
turned up against heaven, to blaspheme God and the saints who 
dwell there. His other hand was stretched out, pointing to the 
lowest hell. His tremendous and horrible head was raised up on 
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high and touched the roof. From his head came two immense 
horns ; and from each horn smaller horns without number branched 
out, which, like chimneys, sent out fire and smoke. His enormous 
mouth was wide open; out of it there was running a river of fire, 
which gave no light, but a most abominable smell. Round _ his 
neck was a collar of red-hot iron. A burning chain tied him round 
the middle. The ugliness of his face was such that no man or 
devil could bear it. It was the most deformed and horrible thing 
that ever was or will be. His great, fierce eyes were filled with 
pride and anger, with rage and spite and blood and fire and 
savage cruelty. There was something else in those eyes, for which 
there is no name; but it made those on whom the devil’s eyes 
were fixed to tremble and shake as if they were dying. One of 
the saints who saw the devil said she would rather be burnt for a 
thousand years than look at the devil for one moment.” 

More particulars about hell are authoritatively given to the little 
folks, as follows: “St. Teresa says she found the entrance of hell 
filled with venomous insects. If you cannot bear the sight of 
ugly vermin and creeping things on the earth, will you be content 
with the sight of the venomous things in hell which are a million 
times worse? The bite or the pricking of one insect on the 
earth sometimes keeps you awake and torments you for hours. 
How will you feel in hell when millions of them make their 
dwelling place in your mouth and ears and eyes, and creep all 
over you, and sting you with their deadly stings through all 
eternity ?” 

The children are also edified in the faith by being shown 
a number of sample dungeons in the prison of the lost. In 
the First Dungeon, this: “Come into this room. It is very 
small. But see: in the midst of it there is a girl, perhaps about 
eighteen years old. What a terrible dress she has on—her dress 
is made of fire. On her head she wears a bonnet of fire. It is 
pressed down close all over her head; it burns her head; it 
burns into her skin; it seorches the bone of her skull and makes 
it smoke. The red-hot, fiery heat goes into the brain and melts it. 
You do not, perhaps, like a headache. Think what a headache 
that girl must have. But even more. She is wrapped up in flames, 
for her frock is fire. If she were on the earth she would be burnt 
to a cinder ina moment. But she is in hell, where fire burns 
everything, but burns nothing away. There she will stand forever 
scorched and burning. She counts with her fingers the moments 
as they pass away slowly, for each moment seems to her like a 
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hundred years. As she counts she remembers that she will have 
to count them forever and ever.” In the Fourth Dungeon, this 
spectacle: ‘ Look into this little prison. In the middle of it there 
is a boy, a young man. He is silent; despair is on him. He 
stands straight up. His eyes are burning like two burning coals. 
Two long flames come out of his ears. His breathing is difficult. 
Sometimes he opens his mouth, and breath of blazing fire rolls out 
of it. But listen! There is a sound, just like that of a kettle 
boiling. Is it really a kettle which is boiling? No. Then what 
is it? Hear what it is. The blood is boiling in the scalding 
veins of that boy. The brain is boiling and bubbling in his head. 
The marrow is boiling in his bones.” All this, and much more 
of the same sort, is taught to children as perfectly literal, with- 
out a single intimation that any part of it is figurative or sym- 
bolic. The dire and deadly consequences of wickedness cannot 
be overestimated ; but the “penny dreadful” style of presenting 
eternal realities does not promote a wholesome and worthy effect 
in the heart of a little child. 

Near the end of this balmy, dewy, and delectable volume pre- 
pared for the instruction and nurture of childhood in the Romish 
Church, a warning is given against Protestant “schools, in which 
children lose their holy faith.” ‘ Dear little children, they want 
you to come to their school in order to make you Protestants. 
It cannot be because they believe the Protestant religion to be the 
religion of Jesus Christ that they want to make you Protestants, 
for they know right well that the Protestant religion was made, 
not by Jesus Christ, but fifteen hundred years afterward by : 
wicked man called Luther, who broke his vows to God, and con- 
fessed that he made the Protestant religion to please the devil and 
spite the pope.” A recent visitor to China writes: “The ‘Temple 
of Horrors’ is one of the sights of Canton. It contains repre- 
sentations of future punishment that are vivid enough to make 
even a Chinaman sober. Each little chapel contains representa- 
tions of the torments of the damned. In one they are being 
boiled in oil, in another encased in a hollow tree and sawn asunder 
down the whole length of the timber, and so on through a 
dozen different progressions of every conceivable torture. In 
each scene the god of the lower world is presented in some horri- 
ble form, and the poor culprits who are waiting their turn are 
standing in the background with terror on their faces. This tem- 
ple is farmed out every year to a speculator who pays large rent 
for it, and receives all the offerings of the worshipers in return, 
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and is said to make a fortune out of it. The practical China- 
man is not unwilling to make money, even out of a subject so 
horrible. The place is full of money-changers and various 
offices, and seemed a strange mixture of sordid avarice and 
ghastly superstition.” In the city of Tsi-nan, China, the Roman 
Catholic church has on its walls a lurid fresco of devils pitch- 
forking human souls into a flaming pit. The Romish priest 
in charge when questioned about it says, with a grimace and 
shrug, “ O, that is for the Chinese!” It seems, from the volume 
before us, that it is also considered proper nourishment for 
the tender souls of the sweet little children of Christian lands. 
A missionary, ten years in China, now sitting at our side, says 
that paganism, in its most abominable fabrications, has never 
devised anything in the way of religion so diabolical as this 
book contains. 

In this most frightful book, which bears on its title-page, in 
token of Church authorization, “ Permissu Superiorum,” the vicar- 
general sees, he says, “a great deal to charm, instruct, and edify ” 
the youthful classes “for whose benefit it has been written.” Is 
this the sort of milk for babes that the “ Holy Mother Church” 
of Rome gives forth from her bosom to her nurslings in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth Christian century? Were it not 
better for infancy to be suckled by a she-wolf on the Roman hills ? 
To such books as this, thrifty and unscrupulous professional 
infidels frequently resort for ammunition to use in their assaults 
upon the Christian religion, which they caricature as grossly as 
Furniss’s Zracts for Spiritual Reading misrepresent it. 


AN EMINENT EDUCATOR. 


NorurnG is more agreeable than to assist in rendering to exalted 
merit and distinguished services the grateful honor which is their 
just and proper due. A long and powerful life, like that of Joseph 
Cummings, devoted almost entirely to the work of education in 
our highest institutions, is worthy of recognition and record on 
some imperishable page of the literature of the Church of which he 
was a loyal and laborious servant. Hence the biographical article 
by Dr. King in our present issue and, in addition, the editorial re- 
membrance which follows. Of this record Methodism in general 
will thankfully approve, while among the readers of the Review 
must be very many, scattered over the whole earth, to whom this 
portraiture will have peculiar interest, from the fact that they 
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are conscious of bearing within themselves ineffaceable marks of 
the influence of the strong and sturdy personality of that great ed- 
ucator whose character and work receive somewhat tardily, here 
and now, the portrayal which it were indecent for any to begrudge 
or for the Review to omit through negligence. 

Our first impressions of Dr. Cummings were received on enter- 
ing college as a freshman. Those first impressions are vivid still. 
But if they or the other memories of student days were all our 
stock we would have but small qualification for writing intelli- 
gently concerning him. The relation between student and presi- 
dent is not one certain to insure correct appreciation or absolute 
agreement on all points. The pupil sometimes finds discipline 
distasteful and regulation irksome, thinks the hand of government 
a hard hand, and entertains grave doubts whether the men over 
him, who, by some accident wholly mysterious to his piercing in- 
tellect, have been lifted to positions of control and superintendence, 
are really the wisest and most reasonable men in the world. 
Through this tumefied and tympanitic stage of mental develop- 
ment most students are apt to pass. In the army asuperior officer 
can command anything from subordinates and privates except 
their solid approval; that it is practically impossible for him 
always to command. In school and college it is not much easier 
for authority to win the unanimous and constant approval of 
those over whom it must exert itself. 

The very position of undergraduate is unfavorable for getting 
a fair and proportioned view of the man or men who sit in the 
seats of instruction and government. It only gives a view from 
the underside. In the Doré Gallery in London was one picture 
remarkable among the rest only for one singular peculiarity, 
namely, the point of uiew from which it was painted. Its scene 
was a wheat field, and the point of view was that of an observer 
lying flat on his back on the ground, seeing grain and wild flow- 
ers standing over him against thesky. Itis a strange experience 
to be looking at a wheat field from its underside; and if one had 
no other view he would have a very odd and incomplete idea of 
what a wheat field really is. The undergraduate’s view of the 
faculty has the misfortune to be from a single point and from the 
underside. Furthermore, the student is too near his instructor to 
be able to gauge dimensions and make a just estimate. A man 
standing with his face close against the stone wall of a building, 
in actual contact therewith, with no chance to stand off from it, 
may not be able to tell whether the building is a smokehouse, a 
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jail, a warehouse, or a cathedral. But at the distance of ten, 
twenty, or thirty years away from the undergraduate standpoint 
one sees the instructor in perspective and has standards for com- 
paring and a base for measuring height, breadth, and outline ; and 
if there be any skill in the observer he ought, with such a base 
line of observation, to take measurements not entirely inexact. 

Standing off from the edifice of Joseph Cummings’s life, one sees 
a somewhat massive structure, built of something which resem- 
bles granite; of Doric simplicity, not everywhere smooth; 
rough-hewn in finish at some points; touched here and there with 
Gothic ruggedness and austerity and—shall we say ?—sublimity ; 
not so symmetrical and faultily faultless in its grace as the Par- 
thenon on Minerva’s mount ; not breaking anywhere, like St. Mark’s 
at Venice, into fretwork of pinnacles and domes; but a solid struc- 
ture, presenting a buttressed and imposing front, with lofty and 
substantial towers. It is not too much to say that the edifice of 
his life was a temple dedicate to the living God and filled with 
worship—worship directed mostly by the maxim, “ Laborare est 
orare”—a temple of which, as we contemplate it, we feel like say- 
ing, in words adapted from Bishop Coxe’s hymn, 


We mark its goodly battlements, 
And its foundation strong ; 
We hear within the solemn voice 

Of an unending song. 


Beyond dispute and without figure, his was a strong, noble, con- 
secrated life, concerning which we note here a few definite and 
distinguishing facts. 

I. Dr. Cummings was an example of the prevailing power that 
is in original and developed manhood, rather than in elaborate 
equipment. He got his growth and training in the primitive 
simplicity of fifty years ago, when our educational institutions 
were few and small and poor. Comforts were scanty, luxuries 
unknown, apparatus not worth mentioning. He was equipped in 
the days of comparatively meager facilities, when the power for 
winning had to be in the man, since it could not be in the facil- 
ities. Those who set out for success then knew they must achieve 
it by sheer force of manhood, Ours is the day of vastly increased 
advantages and elaborate equipment ; and it is possible for individ- 
uals to exaggerate the value and efficiency of such things, so as to 
depend too much on the benefits of improved opportunities and 
modern methods. At any rate, we have more need now than 
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they had half a century ago to bear in mind continually that still 
the power must be in the man ; it cannot reside in the implements, 
mere information, machinery, or methods. In the work of life 
there is no substitute for man-power. If any fledgling graduate of 
to-day expects to surpass the fathers by the possession of superior 
tools and other advantages of outfit, or thinks that these things 
render success more sure for him than it was for the fathers, he 
makes an egregious and probably fatal mistake. Polished imple- 
ments, skilled tuition, and expert training are furnished by col- 
leges and universities now to whoever will apply. But the great 
problem which remains ever on our hands, and pushes us harder 
than any other, is how to match the tough, hardy, resourceful, 
and masterful manhood of the fathers; and we would better 
learn enough of history and biography to understand that this is 
a job of pretty large dimensions. An occasional look at such a 
man as Joseph Cummings will help to impress that important 
lesson on us, 

II. Dr. Cummings was an example of roundabout knowledge 
and development. He was educated on the old plan, before 
specialization had divided and subdivided education into fenced 
lanes and close compartments. Perhaps it is permissible, possibly 
it may be wise, to remind ourselves that, in general, we have to 
purchase any one thing at the cost of something else, and that 
whatever may be the undeniable benefits of the modern plan of 
electives, which permits study to run into narrow lines for the 
sake of intensity and thoroughness, that plan cannot have all the 
advantages, and they who follow it rigidly must forego some 
results obtainable under the old curriculum. In the present state 
of human knowledge it is necessary for some to make the sacri- 
fice of breadth and roundness which the specialist incurs; but 
there is always need, also, of men of circular culture, of large and 
impartial development, of general knowledge, not critically exact 
to the last minutiw, but affording comprehensive views which 
cover all departments and see their relative importance from a 
central standpoint. And this is the type of man needed, quali- 
fied, and likely to be selected for positions of headship and gen- 
eral superintendence. For this particular type, as well as for 
specialists, there will be increasing demand. How deep, exact, 
and exhaustive President Cummings’s knowledge was in any par- 
ticular line we cannot say; but we are sure that in correct general 
comprehension his mental vision was Baconian, that it boxed the 


compass of knowledge and swept round the three hundred and 
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sixty degrees of the circle of culture. He was a large, broad- 
minded example of all-around development, and so occupied for 
almost forty years the presidential sphere with a fullness and 
sufficiency rarely equaled. 

III. Dr, Cummings stands as an example of rugged stalwart- 
ness bracing to contemplate. A Frenchman says, “ The Teutons 
have no nerves ; they have sinews.” The French are precisely 
the people who ought to know about this; for the German 
sinews were on exhibition on French soil in 1870, when the 
“giant in the spiked helmet ” marched from Berlin to Paris. 
The French, on the contrary, have more sensitiveness than 
strength ; and the Teutonic race is worth more to the world than 
the Gallic, because power is better than hyperesthesia, because 
firm, patient, plodding endurance is better for the individual and 
for this workaday world than exquisite sensibilities. It will be 
an evil day for us if overrefinement ever leads us to cultivate 
our nervous sensitivity at the expense of our sinews. We 
sometimes fear the tendency of our civilization sets that way. 
Refined sensibilities and elegant accomplishments do not make 
essential and potential manhood. What Clive’s friend says in 
Browning’s poem is true : 


Power is power, my boy, and still marks the man. 


Joseph Cummings is of value as a model to help us against the 
possibility of such a mistake. Sinewy, sinewy he surely was ; 
brawny, brawny all men knew him to be. He had a Herculean 
frame, “limbed like the old heroic breed.” All his stalwart 
strength of body and brain, of sinew and soul, he bent to the 
most incessant and prodigious industry. He was as certainly 
built for heavy loads and hard pulling as are the fine big oxen in 
Portland brownstone quarries ; the mildness of the ox was not 
in him, but the strength was. His strength was not like that of 
a trained athlete from the gymnasium, but rather of a yeoman 
from the farm. By night, as well as by day, he toiled terribly. 
Sydney Smith would have advised him, as he did Brougham, to 
content himself with doing three men’s work. In his student 
days a member of the class before his reports that no other col- 
lege boy studied so many hours as he. As president he made 
himself a man of all work, hesitating at nothing that brain or 
hands could do, counting no drudgery beneath him. The bell 
for recitation used to find him sometimes digging drain ditches or 
postholes in the field which is now the athletic grounds behind 
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the college at Middletown. In imagination we can see him now, 
as we saw him then, come hurrying in from the field to the recita- 
tion room, with the clay on his shoes, the dirt on his clothes, soil 
on his hands, and sit down to his desk, mopping the sweat from his 
forehead, as we students filed in and he called the roll and opened 
the text-book to begin. 

How much the influence of such a man was worth in fostering 
a rugged and laborious manliness in his students cannot be meas- 
ured. But one thing is certain—if any bachelor of arts went out 
of Wesleyan between 1857 and 1875 with uppish, dainty, or 
effeminate notions it was in no degree the fault of the sturdy 
president. A New York Fifth Avenue tailor tries to bring us to 
a pessimistic state of mind with the appalling information that 
since James Buchanan we have had only one well-dressed presi- 
dent in the White House—Chester A. Arthur. Only once in 
thirty years has drawing-room elegance graced the _presi- 
dential chair of the nation. We are disposed to give thanks for 
this. Ours is not an age of sartor resartus. We do not go to the 
tailor for the measure of aman. Gaunt, rustic, awkward Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in his loose-fitting habiliments, old shawl, and rusty 
hat, was worth more than all the merchant tailor’s presidents we 
ever had or can have. Joseph Cummings was nearer akin to 
Abraham Lincoln than to James Buchanan. 

IV. Inside this rugged, stalwart man was a big, warm, tender 
heart, which showed itself upon occasion to sick students and 
others who were in need and who have not yet forgotten it. 
Camped one night in Palestine, in the green vale of Urtas, 
just above Solomon’s Pools, we lay awake in our tents in the mid- 
dle of the night and listened to two sounds which can never be 
forgotten. One was the conies, barking faintly on the hills in the 
Syrian moonlight; and the other was the gurgle of a stream, 
flowing through its rocky channel somewhere underground and 
passing beneath our tents on its way to fill the great pools beyond 
us. Deep down under the surface of Dr. Cummings’s nature 
one could detect, in favorable hours, a vein of tenderness, flowing 
like a sweet stream through a rocky channel in secret depths, 
and coming to the surface here and there with its largess of sym- 
pathy and refreshing for the parched necessities of the suffering 
and thetroubled. The writer cannot forget that he had personal ex- 
perience of that tenderness manifested to him by the president’s 
kind words and considerate manner when, in his junior year, 
he was summoned to the deathbed of his mother and two weeks 
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later returned to college with a heavy heart. Dr, Cummings met 
with affectionate gentleness the returning boy, who now, at the 
distance of many years, is glad of an opportunity to bless him for 
it publicly. Many others would like a similar chance to give 
thanks for similar kindnesses. 

V. Dr. Cummings was an example of a man occupying a high 
position, meeting its obligations, exercising its functions, and 
overcoming its difficulties with uniform success. Every official 
position must bear its own responsibilities and face its peculiar 
and inevitable difficulties. The chair of government is not a 
cushioned seat. Whoever is ordained to govern may be ap- 
pointed to honor, but is certainly consigned to trials many and 
various. Sooner or later governing becomes arduous, and must be 
conducted through tangled embarrassments and divided counsels 
and against opposition more or less pronounced and troublesome. 
The man who was president of Amenia Seminary, Genesee Col- 
lege, Wesleyan University, and the Northwestern bore the heavy 
burdens of his office, discharged its delicate duties, and faced its 
difficulties always courageously, and generally with prevailing 
ability, though not without exciting opposition. 

VI. Dr, Cummings was an example of a man who, within the 
limits of his own nature and construction, managed his capacities 
as well as he could, working them up to their greatest power, 
highest speed, and utmost result. God makes each individual a 
present of his own nature and its contents. The individual can 
only accept it and do the best he may with it. Every self-studi- 
ous person finds something in himself he would like different ; he 
is conscious of defect, unless he is a fool. Everyone would be 
glad to possess all possible elements of manhood, raised to their 
highest power and harmoniously balanced, but knows he does 
not; knows, also, that no man does. Everybody lacks something 
which somebody else has. To say that William H. Seward had 
not the Grecian finish, Roman dignity, and statuesque repose of 
Charles Sumner is not disparagement, but portraiture. Every 
human constitution must endure the limitations and carry the 
liabilities of its peculiar make-up. Perils and perquisites are 
both on board. <A clipper and a man-of-war cannot exchange 
either advantages or disadvantages. Each must put up with its 
own build. The man of ardent temperament cannot have the de- 
liberation of the cool ; nor the sluggish and lymphatic the vivid 
and magnetic warmth of the mercurial ; nor the timid the dash 
and gayety of the fearless; nor the impulsive the safety of the 
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cautious. Down the coast from Maine to Georgia go schooners 
loaded with ice ; little danger of explosion or fire at sea in such 
acraft. Across the ocean go steamers loaded with petroleum, 
doubly endangered by furnaces and cargo. It is a proportion- 
ately greater achievement to bring a cargo of gunpowder safe to 
port than a cargo of cheese. There was no possibility of making 
the fiery Luther like the mild Melanchthon ; and if it had been 
done we would have had no Reformation. The Reformation was 
an engine that required a hot fire under the boiler to make it go. 
With only the cool mildness of Melanchthon the driving wheels 
would scarce have made a revolution, and the great train of reli- 
gious progress would never have got started on its steep upgrade. 

Dr. Cummings could not be Dr. Fisk or anybody but himself; 
and it is common sense for us to be glad of it, because for the 
sake of utility, as well as picturesque variety, it is better to have 
one Fisk and one Cummings than a brace of duplicates. If the 
fifth president of Wesleyan could not reproduce the placid spirit, 
the gentle and delicate amiability of the first, we know that, in 
tug and toil of body and brain, Joseph Cummings could tire out 
Wilbur Fisk three hundred and sixty-five times in every year. 
What wonder, if the man of tremendous energy shows an indom- 
itable, unyielding, and sometimes imperious will, that can illy 
brook opposition? What wonder, if, in the depths of this strong 
and intense nature, as in the heart of Luther, there were some vol- 
canic possibilities? What wonder, if he were capable of wrath, 
which made him formidable to confront, as several students knew, 
learning by experience the truth of the poet’s lines, 

’Tis easy to face passion in a passion ; 
But it is a daunting thing to look upon, 
When the blood is going its mild pace in your own veins. 


But Joseph Cummings’s indignation was righteous; or, at least, 
beyond doubt, it always meant to be, and so was righteous in 
intent. If the impetuous, glowing forces of his being made per- 
petual self-control less easy for him than for colder and feebler 
natures, we yet have reason to rejoice in his mettlesome and spir- 
ited energies, because he kept them always pulling mightily at 
the heavy loads to which he harnessed them. 

VII. Dr, Cummings stands as the one most conspicuous ex- 
ample of a chief educator permitted by Providence and the 
Methodist Church to devote a lifetime, almost solidly, to educa- 
tional superintendence, Has any other college president in Meth- 
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odist Episcopal history piled up so large an aggregate of service ? 
The name of Wilbur Fisk represents the educational work of 
American Methodism in its early stages ; and he is justly entitled 
to prominence by his firstness in time, by his beautiful character, 
by his fine influence on our denomination, and by his preferring his 
presidency to the episcopacy for the last three years of his life. 
But his record as an educator covered only twelve years—four at 
Wilbraham and eight at Middletown, Stephen Olin sat in pro- 
fessional and presidential chairs not more, all told, than twenty 
years. Matthew Simpson was only eleven years an educator ; 

E. O. Haven, about twenty years; John P. Durbin, sixteen years; 
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John McClintock, fifteen years; Edward Thomson, fourteen 

years. Other able and faithful presidents we have had; but in 

almost every case the educational work was only an episode in 
the man’s career. 

In contrast with these Joseph Cummings packed thirty-eight 
years with educational work, “good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over.” The only Methodist presi- 
dent we can recall who approaches him in length of educational 
work is Dr, Frederick Merrick, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
whose presidency, however, was only fourteen years. Aside 
from him, Dr. Cummings, in round numbers, doubles in years 
of educational work any president the colleges of our Church 
have ever had. These figures force on our minds the question 
whether, if you measure by the laborious years spent and aggre- 
gate amount of successful work done, Joseph Cummings does 
not stand alone in the first century of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as the great college president—a question not to be an- 
swered by partiality or prejudice, but solely by the record. 

VIII. We believe it is not certainly known who it was that 
first said he liked the sort of man that “ brings things to pass.” 
Dr. Cummings was one of that sort, a man of large practical 
wisdom and executive ability, inventive, enterprising, progressive, 
and influential. A jury of farmers, mechanics, and business men 
would have called him a practical man, a man of affairs. His 
work in the main was administrative, his professorship incidental ; ? 
though he was not destitute of masterly ability in the recitation 
room, where his endeavor was rather to educate than instruct, to 
provoke and evoke mental action on the student’s part rather 
than to load him with information. To the method the branches 
which he taught were favorable. He was not so much a 
technical scholar as an educational captain. His students used 
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to think that if he had entered political life in his native State 
lie would have made an astute statesman, a fit senator from 
Maine for the national Congress. 

One is surprised, at first, to find the bibliography of his life 
so small—the printing of only a half dozen review articles, the 
publishing of only a dozen sermons and addresses delivered on 
various occasions, and the editing of Butler’s Analogy, with 
notes, an index, and a life of the author. This does not seem a 
large result for a man of his ability to leave in type. The en- 
tirely honorable explanation is that his life was not consecrated 
to making books. It was devoted to making men and building 
great institutions ; and the results are not on library shelves, but 
fixed in strong colleges or fluent in human lives, through which 
they flow abroad in all the earth, leavening, reduplicating, and 
compounding ad infinitum. 

IX. Dr. Cummings’s life was on the whole a climax. Doubt- 
less its final epoch was its noblest. It might have been foreseen 
that his last years would likely be his best. He was capable of 
learning by experience and improving on his own past. He had 
vital force for a long growth. It would take accumulating years 
a long time to tame the powerful passions of his blood. The 
fire of youth would keep on burning under this man’s white 
hairs. Many years would only mellow and sweeten and enrich 
his nature. Also, the providential progress of his career carried 
it toa climax. We cannot but note and cannot help rejoicing 
that when, at the age of threescore, he found himself by the 
movement of events remanded to the pastorate, which to a man 
of sixty, accustomed to work in educational harness, could hardly 
be the most congenial field, there opened for him a fresh educa- 
tional opportunity ; so that, in a region far removed, on a new 
and unencumbered field, he entered upon the grandest opening 
and the largest usefulness of his life. His biographer will find 
that the most fragrant, beautiful, and blessed chapter is the one 
that covers the last nine years, which were lived a thousand miles 
from the scenes of his previous life, on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
The report is that in that time the number of his students dou- 
bled, from nine hundred to eighteen hundred ; that two hundred 
thousand dollars of debt were paid off; and that three elegant 
buildings were added to the property. 

The Caledonian Canal in Scotland starts from the level of the 
sea at Inverness. Up among the hills it goes, through lock after 
lock, from plane to plane, with purer and clearer water at every 
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stage, till it reaches summit level in Loch Oich and with calm 
and open face contemplates the near sky. So did Joseph Cums 
mings’s life progress; and Providence spaced it into stages and 
locked it up from level to level, till finally it rested at the top of 
his ascent—broad, clear, and peaceful, with the stars of the sky 
reflected in its bosom, and sweet winds from out the heavens 
rustling its borders with whispered intimations of the infinite 
and the eternal beyond. 

President Cummings was not an old man when he died at 
seventy-three. Some men are more aged at fifty than he at three- 
score and ten. Dr. Whedon retired from action at forty, feeling 
himself an old man, and actually took to reading Cicero’s De 
Senectute for consolation in what he regarded as his declining 
years. Dr. Cummings never retired, never wore an air of looking 
toward sunset, never bade the world good afternoon, never stood 
still in the furrow waiting for the angelus to ring. He took no 
note of the time of day; he was not the sort of servant that 
earnestly desireth the shadow; he kept digging away, as 
the unnoticed evening fell, just as sturdily as when his day was 
atthe morn. In meridian might he heard the undesired summons 
to lay down his tools. 

If it were assigned to us to put a monument above his dust we 
would set up a tall and rugged monolith of granite quarried 
from the coast of his native Maine. On it we would put his last 
words, the question to Dr. Brayton, his physician, the night before 
he died, “Has my record been a good one ?”—a question which 
points all men to his record; and the record itself is his superb 
and undecaying monument. Under that question might be cut 
deep in the stone these great words, “ He that overcometh shall 
inherit all things;” for his course was a victory first and last. 
When he stood venerable with years and honors on the heights of 
his life it was in sight of a height that is higher, to which he has 
now surely mounted. 

The Wesleyan Bulletin said, “ Death brought him the first rest 
he ever knew.” We, for our part, scarce can think of such a 
nature as his being contentedly at rest; for his preferences and 
passions were never for repose, but always for action. Rather 
must we think that “ yonder, worlds away, in the heaven’s heights 
far and steep, he still strives and thrives, fights on, fares ever 
there as here,” “ more than conqueror,” through the Christ who 
lived and died for men, who is Helper of the weak, Brother of 
the mighty, and Saviour of the sinful. 
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THE ARENA. 


“OUR MEN AND WOMEN—AN IRENICON.” 


In the Methodist Review for September my esteemed and learned friend, 
President W. F. Warren, makes a notable effort to so adjust the already 
too much discussed woman question, in relation to the General Conference 
and to the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as to satisfy 
those who take what many deem to be the only tenable grounds clearly 
stated in the Scriptures and claimed, from a physiological point of view, 
by the latest and best scientists in reference to the brain, the blood cor- 
puscles, and the general physique of woman as compared with man. 
These biblical and physiological truths and facts should have so settled 
this matter in our Church, as they have in other large Churches, as to 
have brought this unwelcome and unprofitable debate to a close long ago, 
Indeed, it should never have been mooted, But as Dr. Warren offers an 
irenicon to some features of which strong exceptions may be taken, I 
modestly name a few that, I think, cover the whole ground. 

1. There is no need of ‘‘a better understanding of scriptural and legal 
principles,” particularly if the latter be based on the past history of the 
Church and on the physical and mental constitution of woman. 

2. Placing confidence in the Scriptures and in the distinctive and sex- 
ual characteristics of woman, ‘‘ each party has [not] been contending for 
principles essentially true.” The principles are diverse and cannot be 
harmonized in any ecclesiastical amalgamation. 

3. I do not think it historically true ‘‘that from the beginning of 
American Methodism all duly appointed class leaders have impliedly 
been entitled to membership in . . . Quarterly Conferences,” etc. Male 
leaders have ever been so entitled, not female. The latter have not 
claimed or availed themselves of such membership, because neither the 
preachers appointing them nor they themselves recognized such right. 
Having been a Methodist preacher for more than fifty years, officiating in 
four States and in Conferences now covering the territory included in 
three Conferences, I never appointed or recognized a woman class leader 
as entitled, in fact or in theory, to a seat in Quarterly Conference; nor did 
I ever have one in that office who thought herself eligible to that body. 
Her reports were duly made either to her pastor or through another to 
the Quarterly Conference. So far as my knowledge of Methodistic usage 
goes this has been the uniform practice. 

Of the so-called ‘‘ facts” presumably ‘‘ admitted by all parties,” those 
included in sections 3 to 10 have no relevancy to the main question. 
The election of women to Lay Electoral Conferences in 1871 and 1872 was 
un-Methodist and without warrant. The action of the General Conference 
in 1872, in reference to the exclusion of persons from office on account of 
sex, was, in the opinion of many, an unwise action. The sections numbered 
13, 14, 15 have nothing to do with the principal question. The officers 
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of the General Conference, as stated in sections 16 and 18, could do noth- 
ing else in reference to the ‘‘three women elected as reserve delegates” 
than they did do, until the body of which they were officers had taken 
action, That body acted unwisely in not granting those women seats in 
the General Conference. 

The Central Mission Conference of India, referred to in section 20, has 
no legislative or mandatory authority or power; and its doings have no 
more relevancy to the main question than has the late synodical election 
of a woman to a seat in the Wesleyan Conference in England. The move- 
ment in the West, a little prior to the General Conference of 1888, and the 
agitations following it were not a little discreditable to the Church; and 
the action of the bishops thereon was wise and in harmony with the genius 
and history of universal Methodism. To the statement of historical facts 
on pages 738-741 little exception need be taken; but to the idea that, 
because of that strange history, ‘‘they [the women] were neither legally 
eligible nor legally ineligible” to membership in General Conference, I 
take unqualified exception. They are not now nor ever have been eligible 
to membership in that body, notwithstanding its wabbling efforts to make 
them members, 

However well intentioned are the irenical pleas of Dr. Warren in refer- 
ence to the strange, complicated, and diverse doings of several Electoral 
and General Conferences on this question, it had been better if the nmatter 
had not been broached at all. The peace, the character, and the pros- 
perity of the Church call for a summary ending of the whole matter by 
the General Conference of 1896. The more that shall be done to make 
woman eligible to membership in the General Conference and to the 
ordained ministry the longer continued will be the efforts to put the 
Church out of harmony with the revealed will of God and the essential 
constitution and relations of woman. Whatever more may be said in Dr. 
Warren’s next paper, it cannot change the divinely constituted and funda- 
mental facts in the main question, The consensus of the Churches and 
the trend of Christendom are against the abnormal movement to bring 
woman out of her broad, dignified, and sacred spheres of privilege and 
duty in the family and the Church. Bostwick HAWLEY. 

Saratoga, N. Y. 


THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF INDIA AND MALAYSIA. 


Tus is what might be called asub General Conference, or branch of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Itisa central and 
representative organization, intended to meet the growing wants of Meth- 
odism in Southern Asia. The need of such a unifying and cooperating 
body was felt and requested long before the conservative General Con- 
ference authorized its organization. There seemed to be a fear that it 
meant some kind of secession. Nevertheless, in 1881, an organization 
meeting the need was formed in India and met twice. In 1884 the Gen- 
eral Conference sanctioned this organization substantially as it existed. 
The Conference, as it met in February last, represented six Conferences in 
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India, Burmah, and Malaysia. A roll of sixty-three delegates was called, 
twenty-one of whom were women. These represented work in sixteen 
languages and over a territory larger than the United States. As will be 
seen, the Conference is not trammeled by the traditions of the home Gen- 
eral Conference. A large wing of the body consisted of women. Thus, 
the progressive character of this model General Conference may be seen. 
The conservative home General Conference will doubtless work out in 
time the problem of woman representation. The importance, ay, neces- 
sity, of it in this part of the world will appear from the statement that at 
this session important questions of policy and legislation came before the 
Conference—on deaconesses’ work, zenana or woman’s home work, the 
ladies’ college, girls’ boarding schools, and other matters—in which the 
voice and counsel of women were indispensable. 

To indicate something of the scope and importance of the work that 
came before this General Conference of the East, mention may be made 
of the following regular committees which dealt with the matters involved : 
Publication, Education, Sundey Schools, Church Property, Woman’s 
Work, Revivals, State of the Church, Conference Claimants, Epworth 
League, Temperance, and Salary of Missionaries. These committees 
worked upon questions involving the interest of nearly three hundred 
million of souls, speaking many languages. Twenty-two institutions of 
learning were passed in review, and in addition legislation was effected 
touching over one thousand minor schools. The interests of four publish- 
ing houses, at Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, and Singapore, were considered. 
From these houses eight regular periodicals are issued, in seven lan- 
guages. Agents and editors made their reports. Elections for the new 
term of two years were held. 

The merest reference may be made to some matters acted on, all having 
an important bearing on the great work of Methodism in this Eastern 
world. A manual was ordered to be prepared grouping the orders and 
legislative acts of this body during twelve years. This, with an Annual 
Conference Manual sanctioned, will constitute a kind of addendum Disci- 
pline for this part of the world. Courses of study were adopted for for- 
eign missionaries, for foreign deaconesses, for native deaconesses, for 
trained nurses, and for general lay workers. A committee was appointed 
to secure and prepare text-books when required, to be translated into dif- 
ferent languages. An important action of the Conference was the forma- 
tion of a ‘‘ Financial Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India,” 
consisting of the Bishop of India, ez officio, four ministers, and four 
laymen, said board to be located at Calcutta. This board is duly ‘‘reg- 
istered ” under the Government Act, and thus becomes capable of hold- 
ing all property of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India the use of 
which is not provided for by the Missionary Society or any other legal 
board, This Financial Board corresponds to the General Conference 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A similar Financial Board 
was ordered to be formed for our work in Malaysia, as the government 
there is separate from India. By act of this Central Conference session, the 
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headquarters of the Church were fixed at Calcutta, which thus becomes for 
the work what New York is to Methodism in the United States. An ex- 
ecutive committee is appointed at each session of the Conference to act 
on important matters in the interim of sessions. 

This brief statement indicates something of the vastness and hopeful- 
ness of the outlook of one of the youngest of the great missions under- 
taken by the Methodist Episcopal Church in foreign lands. A few words 
of Bishop Thoburn, from his address at the opening of the late session, 
are just in place here : 

To state the conclusion of the whole matter in as few words as possible, I would say that 
we must familiarize ourselves with the idea that God has called us to found a mighty Chris- 
tian empire in this Eastern world. That may seem like the whisper of ambition ; but on the 
other hand, if this world is ever to be converted and become in very deed a Christian world, 
Christian men and women in many lands must become perfectly familiar with golden visions 
of this kind. . . . If we are not laboring to establish the kingdom of Jesus Christ among 
men we are certainly laboring in vain; and if we are engaged in this stupendous calling 
it is an act of simple faith in the calling, and in Him who calls, to recognize the fact that 
we are laying the foundations of a mighty empire. There is no other name for it; no 
other language could express the fact. Let us not shrink from the full recognition of this 
stupendous fact, which God would have us comprehend in all its height and depth, and 
length and breadth. 

The following statistical summary may be studied by anyone who 
wishes to know the exact facts. The statistics have been carefully col- 
lected from the Annual Conference Minutes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India, and are believed to be accurate and reliable. A few 
items are lacking from Malaysia, so that the totals are slightly under the 
actual amounts: 





Church membership: Totals. 
MON Kin ow ON cS aan 0¥S pees aver aoceueee me 36,640 
PRONG on ocs esos cccsces rere smhis Wales a aoa 18,508 
55,148 
Baptisms in 1893 ; 
SUM ois aacaseow panes TTT TY LTE LE ieee 11,967 
IO ks bsicacmntesas ep ye ee eer Tee eer 6,770 
— 18,737 
Educational institutions of all PPRGOR 6 6050-04008 te 1,249 
Pupils in as oS Rida savasoeweaaeens 32,243 
Sunday schools.......... sainede saws kh oseae ena kes ¥s 1,864 
Sunday school pupils saan rer athw aii a9 kas see 70,156 
Native Christian commumity.............0.seeeeeeeeeee 12,220 
Foreign and Anglo-Indian missionaries..............++. 84 
*Wives of - , iS sew tae hceme nas 75 
Lady missionaries of the Woman's Foreign Missionary So- 
nie $9.08 68000900 cee cececeve as 00s osu sencwnees 45 
Anglo-Indian Gavietants.. ......5%. bss We ip awe oe 8 ¥'s/6's 95 
Native ministers—Conference BAR aainniacasasvus’s 90 
DRE CIR so sind e wage ad ade etn asveneavened aan 362 
SEE scons cabs scrckeansnwaas cae ae ee a aaie aes ake 668 
SD SNE fico cao aeb aS es ea ene scene ere 1,030. 
PO PRs 550s wie'aeie vivaeie Faisaeeeudeseeens sieeve 449 
Colporteurs..... Kanseiien Saaw eA paaes.eacenamene aman 49 
NN NN NING 65.0.0 reases reese esse Resreeeayne 101 
TUR) OE RIA GOTIERTS: 6 sss 5 sawn e nea NiSiee es 2,897 


* All unpaid. + Some, connected chiefly with English churches, unpaid. 
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Mission property: Rupees. 
WAIOS 8) COURMIOB nc nan sk kecansenaeeewsaweeenele’s 796,342 
PATEOORROS 6.05.0 00odese sd cecsevevovse secs seesceces 515,198 
Other mission property...........00. See Ee 1,309,437 
cacidemesinitiines Rupees. 
Total value of mission property............: 2,620,977 
Moneys collected in India* for all purposes and from all 
sources in 1893...... ee ree 411,701 
Bareilly, India. T. J. Scorr. 


THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


Tue divinity of Christ is not more plainly asserted in Scripture than his 
humanity. He speaks of himself almost invariably as the ‘‘ Son of man.” 
Matthew records thirty-one instances where he thus designates himself, 
and only one where he alludes to himself as the ‘‘ Son of God.” 

As the Son of man he inherited a human, not a superhuman, nature. 
His humanity was the common humanity of his maternal ancestry and 
liable to everything to which they were liable. In Heb. iv, 15, we are 
told: ‘‘For we have not a high Priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling [ovuradjoa] of our infirmities [aodeveiacc, ‘ weaknesses’|; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” How are we 
tempted? By direct assaults of the tempter and by the sinward tenden- 
cies of our weakened human nature. He was ‘‘in all points tempted like 
as we are,” the only difference being that he never yielded. A superhu- 
man humanity is a contradiction in terms, an irreconcilable duality of 
ideas. In the humanity of Christ there was neither any superhuman qual- 
ity nor was there the perfection of the nature prior to the fall. In the 
latter case a new creation would be required and the whole line of pro- 
genitors from Abraham must be disowned. The sacred record traces his 
genealogy back to Adam, calls him ‘‘ the seed of the woman,” ‘‘ the seed 
of Abraham,” ‘‘the seed of David,” showing his humanity to be not only 
truly human, but warped and biased and weakened by transmission 
through seventy-five generations of sinners. The idea of the immaculate 
and impeccable character of the humanity of Christ occasioned and, in- 
deed, required the dogma of ‘‘ the immaculate conception ” and its result- 
ant belief—the union of Deity and humanity in the person of the Virgin 
Mother, instead of in the person of Christ. 

Shall we not rather believe that the weakened and degenerated human na- 
ture inherited by him was purified and energized by his innate Godhead, yet 
underwent no transmutation nor exceeded the standard pronounced by the 
Creator to be ‘‘ very good.” If his human nature was different from that 
of the race in general his incarnation would be no more to us than if he 
had taken on him ‘‘the nature of angels.” The argument of the second, 
fourth, and fifth chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews is to prove his re- 
lation to us and the identity of his humanity with ours. He was tempted, 
‘*was compassed [or laid round about] with infirmity,” ‘‘ learned obedi- 
ence by the things that he suffered,” ‘‘increased in wisdom,” and ‘‘ was 


* Malaysia not included. 
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made perfect through suffering ”—all which expressions are applicable 
only to a weakened and peccable human nature. The obedience of an 
impeccable being would be no vindication of the law, no evidence that it 
was ‘‘holy and just and good.” Christ vindicated the law by placing 
himself on the level with humanity—sin-weakened humanity—and then 
rendering perfect obedience. 

Let us not detract from the merit of Christ by robbing his life of all 
character; and there can be no character where there is no option. Let 
us not rob ourselves of the benefit of his example by holding that no parity 
exists between his ability and ours. And let us not minify his humanity 
by denuding it of its crown of excellence, leaving it an emasculated hu- 
manity, incapable of right as of wrong, a mere machine on which the di- 
vine power acted arbitrarily and irresistibly, as it does not on humanity. 

Marysville, Kan. Tuomas Scort. 


ATONEMENT A SUBSTITUTE FOR PENALTY. 


In the March-April number of the Review Dr. Miley’s theory of atone- 
ment was under discussion by Dr. McChesney, but was not quite satisfac- 
torily disposed of. To me the theory seems not only inadequate, but seri- 
ously faulty. Dr. Miley discriminates his theory from the ‘‘satisfactional ” 
view very sharply, designates it the ‘‘ rectoral or governmental” view, and 
distinctly holds that it is ‘‘ a substitute for penalty,” and that its value is 
measured by the office of penalty in moral government. Now, against 
this theory I desire to urge the following objections: 

1. Penalty has no office of reconciliation whatever in the governmental 
system, while the sufferings of Christ look to this as their objective aim. 
It has no power to cancel guilt, no power of justification, no power of 
regeneration, no power of sanctification. Nor has it for the sinner any 
power of reformation or reinstatement. Nor, indeed, has it any power 
for conserving moral government. But the death of Christ is the merito- 
rious ground for all this. 

2. Penalty, as expressive of all the bad consequences of sin, is one of 
the great obstacles to reconciliation and reinstatement; whereas the atone- 
ment in Christ looks to the lifting of the penalty as one of its triumphs, 
and to the counteracting of sin as that which inaugurates penalty. 

8. Penalty only operates deterringly, and can never expiate the offense 
by which it has been superinduced ; whereas the death of Christ looks to 
the deliverance of the sinner from his sinful state and the bad conse- 
quences it entails. 

4. Atonement has its chief value in accomplishing just what penalty 
could not do, that is, in clearing the guilty and inaugurating righteous- 
ness. Hence, ‘‘ what the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of simful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 

Carey, O. L. C. WEBSTER. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


“THE REVIVAL AND THE PASTOR.” 


Tus is a timely and valuable book for preachers, and for laymen as 
well, just issued by our publishing house. There are two classes of books 
very difficult to prepare, the one consisting of books intended for devo- 
tional purposes, and the other of books rich in suggestions for the salva- 
tion of men. The author of such works must have a deep religious 
experience, as well as spiritual and intellectual qualities of a high order. 
The Imitation of Christ, of Thomas a Kempis, is a classic among devotional 
manuals. So also is the Tongue of Fire, by the Rev. William Arthur. 
How many have been stimulated by these priceless books to higher think- 
ing and nobler living eternity only can disclose. The late Dr. J. O. Peck’s 
book, The Revival and the Pastor, will fitly take its place as a work essen- 
tial to every young pastor in the prosecution of his duties as a minister. 
It has an introduction by Dr. J. M. Buckley, and is published by Hunt & 
Eaton in an attractive and convenient form. 

Those who knew Dr. Peck only as a missionary secretary, in which 
capacity he was so eminently successful, did not always know that in his 
pastoral life he was, while a powerful preacher, also a most successful 
revivalist. His pastorates were for his churches ‘times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.” To human view he fell at his post all 
too soon. But in this book he has left a legacy to the Church by which, 
being dead, he yet speaketh. It is fitting that the ‘‘Itinerant’s Club” 
should commend this work, because it is so eminently adapted for the 
study of our young preachers, especially at this period of the year. Our 
preachers are already making plans for special revival services, and every- 
thing that will help them in this work should be welcomed. 

This book commends itself in that it emphasizes the great mission of 
the preacher. The direct work of the preacher is to win men to Christ— 
in other words, to save souls. ‘‘ A genuine revival of religion is a gracious 
work of the Holy Spirit, unto righteousness, in human souls, characterized 
by unusual intensity and breadth of operation and commonly limited as 
to time.” With this comprehensive definition as his thesis the author pro- 
ceeds to develop his important subject. The discussion includes the 
nature of revivals, the relation of the pastor to them, the plan of evan- 
gelists, the preparatory work, the method of conducting the services, and 
the duties growing out of them, concluding with instances of remarkable 
conversions and counsels to young converts. Indeed, it answers almost 
all questions one is likely to ask, and is a discussion of the subject by one 
Whose success in conducting revivals was and is unquestioned. What 
were the elements which made him so successful ? He was conscious of 
the power of divine grace in his own salvation. He realized that convert- 
ing power is not in man, but in God. 

It would be impossible in the compass of this notice to give any descrip- 
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tion of this book which would do justice to our estimate of its importance to 
the young minister. It should be read for stimulus in the great work of 
soul-saving, There is danger lest the minister forget his main business. 
He may unconsciously grow into the habit, if not the belief, of regarding 
his work as completed when he has attended the prayer meeting and 
preached his sermons on the Sabbath. He must not be content with this. 
He must not be satisfied until he has used his best endeavors to lead men 
and women to Christ. 

It shows also the duty of the preacher in preparing for revival services. 
As the seed must be sown before there can be any prospect of a harvest, 
so the pastor must prepare ‘‘ the way of the Lord.” It is well known that 
all successful workers in revivals make careful preparation by enlisting the 
church and securing the cordial cooperation of all Christian workers in 
advance of the formal efforts. Some instruction as to how this can best 
be accomplished is very important, especially to the young preacher. In 
Dr. Peck’s book he will find a wise guide. Then, too, the »ctual conduct 
of the revival, the proper utilization of the forces which, as a pastor, it is 
his duty to command, and cognate themes are clearly and fully discussed. 
Indeed, it is a cyclopedia of information on the subject of revivals, 

The book is also important in presence of the unfriendly attitude 
which many persons seem to have against the old-fashioned revivals. 
They regard them as antiquated, and say that the Church has outgrown 
them. They do this in spite of the fact that they themselves, and most of 
the earnest Christians in the Church, were converted in such revivals. 
They need to be shown how revivals may be conducted without the ex- 
cesses and abuses of which they complain. That the Church cannot dis- 
pense with them is clear. They have been the source of her power since 
the day of Pentecost. The great Wesleyan movement is designated as 
the Wesleyan revival. The great reyival under Jonathan Edwards is still 
the glory of New England Congregationalism. The Methodist churches 
trace their advance movements by the number of their revivals. They 
cannot, they must not, be dispensed with; but wherever errors have crept 
in, these should be corrected. Ore of the best means of doing this and 
of promoting apestolic revivals would be the circulation of this book, 
The Revival and the Pastor. 

Space will not allow of extended quotations. A passage in chapter 
VII, on ‘‘ Revival Power,” suggests a danger, and alsoa remedy. It isa 
careful discrimination between the human and divine agencies. ‘‘ The 
extra meetings, with unusual interest gathering around them; the inten- 
sified type of preaching, adapted to move the heart and will to action; 
the fervent prayers, filled with anxious pleading for the salvation of the 
impenitent; the solemn or joyful hymns, which awaken the emotions and 
stir the soul with hope or fear; and the appeals of pastor and relatives to 
the unconverted to escape a burning hell—all are human agencies. . . . To 
the sinner or skeptic a revival is nothingelse. And in too many revivals, it 
must be confessed, there is too much dependence on this human machinery 
and too little reliance on the dynamics of our holy religion. . . . From the 
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patient study of the subject of revival power in Christian history the con- 
viction will strengthen, that the Church is tending in the wrong direction 
when it multiplies and depends so much upon machinery and seems to 
realize so little its absolute helplessness without divine power. Stand at 
the beginning of Church history and study the facts. Christ is the great 
Teacher sent down from heaven, The whole philosophy of Christian con- 
quest is contained in the New Testament. It has the seal of divine au- 
thority. It is simple and sublime, ample and almighty. What is this 
philosophy ? Not machinery, but power.” 


OPPORTUNISM IN THE MINISTRY. 


THE ministry is a body of men connected with a Christian organization, 
whose object is the conversion of the world. Divers orders of ministers 
have been instituted. There are also individuals of various talents in the 
ministry, and each one is adapted to some special work. To find the 
place which each shall fill and the work for which each is adapted is the 
duty alike of the individual and of the organization, In some Churches this 
work is committed to the authorities, with absolute power to determine 
the specific field which the minister is to occupy. This is so in the 
Roman Catholic body, and also in our own Church. In one sense, the 
authority of the Church is absolute, In another sense, the minister him- 
self determines his position by his own talents and capacity. It is the 
natural desire of those in authority to assign each person to the sphere 
of activity for which he is specially fitted. 

In the ministry, as elsewhere, there is a desire to secure positions of 
greater prominence or, perhaps more strictly, of larger usefulness, and, 
consequently, a tendency to change from the smaller to the larger field. 
While this is natural and to be expected, it is not always wise, and some- 
times is positively injurious, not only to the work, but to the man who se- 
cures the more prominent place. This question of change is one of the 
most perplexing questions which confronts the minister of the Gospel. 
In the Methodist Episcopal Church it is specially perplexing, because of 
the frequent opportunities for change. The appointments, although 
oftentimes practically for a term of five years, are in law made for one 
year only, and a transfer to another field of labor is possible at any session 
of the Conference. The Annual Conference sessions become points where 
the question is likely to arise, ‘‘Shall I seek a change of appointment this 
year or shall I remain until the close of my term?” 

There are some who are scarcely ever satisfied with their assigned work. 
They are always sceking something which they, at least, hope will en- 
large at once their usefulness and happiness, as well as their ecclesiastical 
position. This class of persons may fitly be termed, in modern 
nomenclature, opportunists, The new word ‘‘ opportunism ” has recently 
come into existence. It is only found in the later editions of our lexicons. 
The Century Dictionary defines it thus: ‘‘The principles or practices of 
opportunists, in any sense of that word; quickness to grasp favorable 
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opportunities and to modify one’s conduct or policy in accordance with 
them; in a bad sense, the sacrifice of consistency and principles to policy.” 
It is often used in the bad sense. The same authority employs an illustra- 
tion taken from the British Quarterly Review : ‘* Opportunism is becoming 
more and more a characteristic of all classes of politicians.” Webster de- 
fines the term, ‘‘ The art or practice of taking advantage of opportunities 
or circumstances, or of seeking immediate advantage with little regard 
for ultimate consequences,” 

There is a true and a false opportunism. When one anxiously awaits 
all opportunities to do good, when he seeks for them as for hidden treas- 
ures; when every change that occurs around him is looked upon as a 
fresh basis of action for the welfare of humanity and for self-improve- 
ment, he is an opportunist of the best kind. Many such there are among 
ministers and laymen. In the lower sense, an opportunist is one who is 
ever seeking means to improve his circumstances. This sort of oppor- 
tunism is hindering the usefulness and lessening the tone of many of our 
most promising young preachers. Let us supposeacase. A preacher has 
been assigned to an appointment where he finds a people who cordially 
cooperate with him in all his efforts, a field adequate to his best powers 
for doing good, and yet, perhaps, in his estimation not as large as he is 
qualified to occupy. The people are loyal and devoted, and they say to 
one another, ‘‘ We have a preacher who is precisely adapted to this place, 
and we hope he will long remain with us.” In the same proportion in 
which the people appreciate his services he becomes restless and uneasy, 
and wonders when the time will come when he may leave this limited 
sphere for one where his abilities may have more abundant room. Instead 
of satisfaction with his present sphere, he looks anxiously for some place 
to open for him at the next Conference. If he were an opportunist of the 
best kind he would say, ‘‘I have found my opportunity and I will culti- 
vate this field until Providence shall open my way to another sphere.” 
He would settle down to his work cheerfully, and his success would be 
glorious. But if his opportunism is of the false kind he embraces the 
first opportunity to leave. His people are discouraged and wonder 
whether, after all, he is sincere in his devotion to his work. They soon 
attribute to him, often unjustly, mercenary or ambitious motives. Great 
damage is thus done to the cause of Christ. A false opportunism has 
destroyed many a promising career; while a steadfast devotion to one’s 
work, regardless of fame or reward, has enabled many a preacher to do 
good work for the Master, and in the end to find that what he has sacri- 
ficed with a single eye to God’s glory has given him the highest and 
noblest rewards possible. 


CONFERENCE EXAMINATIONS. 

Eprtor Itrnerants’ Cius: I inclose a list of questions~prepared for 
the third year’s examination in the Des Moines Conference. I thought, 
perhaps, our experience in this might be suggestive to your department, 
which, by the way, is the one to which I first turn when I receive my 
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Review. The present plan was adopted at the session of 1892, and is now 
in the second year of its use. In our class we have the examinations at 
three different times of the year: about April 1, July 1, and at Conference 
time, which, with us, is usually the middle of September. So far the 
results have been very satisfactory. The plan gives a fair chance to the 
candidate, a better opportunity to the examiner, and does not crowd 
all the work of examination into one day, as under the old plan. It 
places in the hand of a member of the Conference, convenient to the 
undergraduate, test questions, which are opened and answered in his 
presence with no consulting of authorities. This insures perfect fairness 
and impartiality in the examinations. The Committee of Examination 
continue for four successive years, thus avoiding any confusion of plan 
by a change in the examiners. In our Conference a grade of seven in a 
scale of ten is necessary for passing the examination and for advancement 
to the next year. The following list of questions will indicate the character 
of the examination in one branch—that of hermeueutics: 

1. Define the term ‘‘ hermeneutics ?” 

2. State the rank and importance of this science in theological studies? 

3. Name the eight sacred books of other religions with which our 
author compares the Bible? 

4, State as briefly as you can the origin and peculiarities of the languages 
in which our Bible was written? 

5. Name three evidences, each, for the human and divine element in 
the inspiration of the Bible? 

6. Name the four degrees of inspiration suggested by our author? 

7. What three qualifications should an interpreter of the Bible possess? 

8. How many different methods of interpretation can you name? 

9. State five important things to be considered in interpreting a scrip- 
tural passage? 

10. Distinguish between a fable and a riddle, and give an instance of each? 

11. Define a parable, and state wherein it differs from an allegory? 

12. What three principles should be followed in interpreting types 
and symbols? 

13. What can you say of the magnitude and scope of scriptural 
prophecy? 

14. State some principles to be used in interpreting prophecy? 

15. What does our author say in regard to a ‘‘double sense” in 
prophecy? 

16. State some causes for the alleged discrepancies in Scripture? 

17. At what three points of controversy are there alleged contradictions 
of science in Scripture? 

18, What can you say in regard to the growth of the revelations of 
Scripture ? 

19. How does the progress of biblical science in this century compare 
with the past ? 

20. State the present condition of biblical interpretation? 

Mount Ayr, Ia. C. L. Nyg. 
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ARCHE/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


EXCAVATIONS IN JERUSALEM. 


Ir was generally known at the beginning of this year that the Sublime 
Porte had graciously granted to the Palestine Exploration Fund a firman, 
which was a permit for a two-years’ excavation in Jerusalem. After the 
usual diplomatic correspondence the work was auspiciously commenced, 
under the direction of the Fund and in direct charge of that enthusiastic 
young American explorer, Mr. F. J. Bliss, already favorably known to the 
readers of the Review (see May-June number) from his labors at Tell-el- 
Hesy. Having spent several weeks on the ground awaiting formal per- 
mission from Constantinople and studying the topography, Mr. Bliss, with 
a force of experienced diggers, three of whom had worked when boys 
under Sir Charles Warren at Jerusalem and Jericho more than twenty-five 
years before, began work on the twenty-third day of last May. 

Though several attempts have been made during the past fifty years to 
collect archeological data in the city of Jerusalem, and though explora- 
tions, more or less thorough in their nature, but on a limited scale and 
under peculiar disadvantages, have been carried on in this ancient city by 
Robinson, Warren, Conder, Schick, and others, none has had such promise 
of arich harvest as this one under the management of Mr. Bliss. Though 
former excavations have been comparatively meager in results, there are 
many reasons why it should be otherwise with the present one. There 
never was a time when a larger number of enthusiastic biblical scholars 
have felt such a profound interest in, and such respect for, archeology. 
Never have the secrets of the buried past been more welcomed than to-day ; 
and in no age have the ruins of ancient countries been more thoroughly 
explored than in our own. Zeal in this regard is not confined to any one 
country or people. Not only Great Britain and America, but France and 
Germany, are taking more than usual interest in turning the search-lights 
upon the silent ruins and tells of the Holy Land. Quarterlies devoted to 
such researches are now published in English, German, and French— 
the Quarterly Statement, by the Palestine Exploration Fund, Zeitschrift 
des Palestinischen Vereins, by a society of Germans, and the Revve Biblique, 
by learned French ecclesiastics. Scarcely an issue of our leading theo- 
logical magazines appears without recording some important discovery 
which throws much light upon some disputed question. 

Just at present the eyes of scholars are turned upon Jerusalem. At no 
time have there been so many men in that ancient city qualified to carry 
on the work, Especially worthy of mention are the labors of Herr Schick, 
the architect, who has lived for many years in the Holy City and who, in 
his capacity of builder, while superintending the excavations for new 
houses, has had rare opportunities to become acquainted with the antiqui- 
ties of the city. Mr. Bliss, in his article in the Qyvarterly Statement for 
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July, makes special mention, also, of the work of the French Dominican and 
Augustinian friars, several of whom are engaged as professors in the School 
of Biblical Studies at the St. Stephen’s Convent. These learned monks 
devote much time to the topography of the Holy City. They make 
regular tours with their students around Jerusalem, and at least twice a 
year more extended ones up and down Palestine, on either side of the 
river Jordan. The results of their investigations are regularly published 
in their organ, the Revue Biblique. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
some of the most interesting and instructive papers regarding modern 
Jerusalem have come from these French professors. 

The site of the excavations now in progress is outside the city wall and 
south of the Armenian and Jewish quarters. Several shafts have been 
sunk in the vicinity of the English burial ground—that is, about a thousand 
feet south of the southwest corner of the wall. Some years ago Henry 
Maudsley traced for six hundred and fifty feet what was believed to have 
been the first wall of Jerusalem, which he called ‘‘the Rock Scarp oi 
Zion.” Mr. Bliss will endeavor to trace the same eastward, in accordance 
with the description of Josephus. Those who have studied the topography 
of Jerusalem know well that the walls and extent of this ancient city, cap- 
tured and recaptured, built and rebuilt, so many times, must have changed 
greatly, if not every time the city was destroyed, yet in the course of ages, 
It is generally agreed that the present wall, built between 1536 and 1542 
A. D., is nearly one fourth of a mile north of what has been termed the 
first wall. The area to be explored is believed to be the exact spot called 
the ‘‘ city of David,” where stood his own palace, that of his son Solomon, 
and, according to many, the Millo. Here also is the tomb of David, sup- 
posed to contain the remains, not only of David, but also of Solomon and 
other kings of Judah. The site selected is by general consent, if not the 
most ancient, yet the most interesting part of Jerusalem. Let us, there- 
fore, hope that the present excavations will throw much light upon the 
early history of Israel. It is to be regretted that the space to be explored 
does not include the Temple area; for who can doubt that within those 
sacred precincts many an ancient treasure of inestimable value lies buried ? 
Strange, indeed, will it be if subterranean vaults and passages are not 
discovered leading from the ancient palaces to the Temple or into some 
secret treasury. 

It has been a source of surprise to many that, notwithstanding the 
labors of Warren, Conder, and others and the fact that much money has 
been spent from time to time, no such discoveries have been made in the 
ancient capital of Judah as in Egypt or Ba»ylonia. With the exception 
of the Siloam inscription, accidentally discovered by a schoolboy who 
had the misfortune to lose his footing while wading in this pool, no 
ancient inscriptions have been brought to light in Jerusalem. That more 
historical documents have been found in the capitals of Egypt and As- 
syria than in the sacred city of the Jews must not be accounted for en- 
tirely upon the assumption that the former were more important and 
contained more inscriptions than the latter. One significant fact should 
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never be lost sight of, namely, that almost all the great discoveries in the 
valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates have been made among the ruined 
palaces, temples, and sepulchers of lost empires, where the few and unin- 
fluential natives offered but little or no resistance. Jerusalem, however, 
has always been, from time immemorial, a city of considerable strength, 
numbering many thousands of inhabitants. Perhaps no city, ancient or 
modern, has had so much to render it sacred. Both Moslems and Chris- 
tians, divided as they are into so many sects and nationalities, regard al- 
most every rod of Jerusalem as holy ground not to be desecrated by the 
pick and spade of foreign adventurers, even though the latter may show 
positively that all their excavations are in the interest of science and civ- 
ilization. It is vain, therefore, to expect that Jerusalem will ever be 
explored as Thebes and Nineveh have been. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that the space selected is comparatively free 
from edifices of any kind. There are no sacred or military buildings 
which can interfere with the progress of the work. The few private resi- 
dences or properties scattered here and there will not be difficult to man- 
age, especially since the Turkish government is in full sympathy with the 
movement. It is also understood that the governor, Ibrahim Pasha, ‘‘a 
man of great intelligence and unquestioned integrity,” will in every way 
further the efforts of the Fund. In short, the Ottoman power, the home 
officials, as well as public sentiment, are all favorable. 

At the last advices from Mr. Bliss the work was progressing in a very 
satisfactory way. Almost every one of the many shafts already sunk 
had some story to tell. The continuation of the ‘‘ Rock Scarp of Zion” 
has been traced, and the foundations of a very large tower have been 
exhumed, Many coins of different ages, a tessellated pavement in blue, 
red, yellow, and white, some Jewish pottery ‘‘ belonging to the fifth and 
sixth centuries B. C.,” one entire earthen lamp, fragments of Roman tiles, 
one of them bearing the stamp of the tenth Jegion, pieces of Roman glass, 
and some other articles have been unearthed. Several rooms and cis- 
terns have been cleared out. One of the latter, some fourteen feet deep, 
contained several skulls and other human bones, some of the former 
showing clear marks of violence. There was nothing in this cistern to 
reveal any of the secrets connected with the ghastly find. 

It is to be hoped that money will pour into the treasury of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund during the coming eighteen months, so that the exca- 
vations now in progress at Jerusalem may be pushed forward with dili- 
gence worthy of the undertaking. 


ANTIQUITIES IN THE PLAIN OF JERICHO. 


Ir is now more than twenty-five years since Lieutenant Warren, R.E., 
engaged in exploring what was supposed to be the site of ancient Jericho. 
The results of his excavations are so well known as to exclude the neces- 
sity of repeating them. This same spot was visited last spring by Canon 
Tristram and Mr. Bliss. Their visit, owing to the engagements of the 
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canon, had to be cut short; but the curiosity of Mr. Bliss, ever eager for 
«adventure, was so aroused that, with an artist friend who could make 
drawings, he again returned to these venerable ruins, which he examined 
with considerable care, though in the very nature of the case not as 
‘ thoroughly as desirable. He was, however, convinced that the ruins of 
‘ Tell-es-Sultan and those of Tellul Abu el ’Aleik furnished “three distinct 
marks of Amorite or pre-Israelitish pottery, namely, a ‘ledge-handle,’ the 
palliened burnishing, and a peculiar molding, the material of the ware 
also being similar.” His experience at Tell-el-Hesy entitles him to speak 
with authority upon the subject of Palestinian pottery. 

Near the base of the mound called Tell-es-Sultan, which is supposed 
to be the veritable site of the Jericho stormed by Joshua, Mr. Bliss found 
traces of a ‘‘mud-brick wall in situ.” The sight of this ancient wall 
produced a peculiar effect upon him; for, after describing it at some length, 
he concludes with great warmth of feeling by saying: ‘‘ If Tell-es-Sultan is 
a mass of débris, caused by the ruin of several mud-brick towns over the 
first Jericho, then there is no good reason to suppose that this wall is the 
very wall which fell before Joshua.” 

Some two miles from these ruins the canon and Mr. Bliss accidentally 
came upon three low mounds out of which workmen were engaged in 
quarrying stone. The regularity of the trenches from which the stone 
had been taken was of such a nature as to attract immediate attention. 
Upon closer investigation these mounds proved to be the ruins of an 
immense structure, thirteen hundred and fifty feet long by about six 
hundred feet wide, the walls of which varied in thickness. Every- 
thing about this huge edifice indicated that it had been a place of great 
splendor. It was furnished with water by means of an aqueduct, which 
connected it with a neighboring hill. Some of the walls must have 
been of very fine marble, fragments of which, as well as pieces of plaster 
with elegant frescoes in many colors, were found in large quantities 
among the débris. There were, also, unearthed several broken columns, 
pilasters, and some very fine stuccowork. The Arab laborers engaged in 
removing the stone from these ancient walls for the construction of a new 
edifice assured Mr. Bliss that they had found several inscriptions in some 
foreign language—probably Greek or Latin—which, as they could not 
understand them, were either destroyed or reburied among the rubbish. 
There were no unmistakable data found to aid in determining the age of 
these walls. Though both Mr. Bliss and Canon Tristram were at first 
inclined to regard them as the remains of the palace bought by Herod the 
Great from Cleopatra, the former is now convinced that they could not 
have been built earlier than 600 A. D., and possibly several centuries later. 

Mr. Bliss fully believes that these tells in the plain of Jericho contain 
many a secret and, for that reason, should be systematically explored. 
Such a work, he thinks, would be attended with results as varied as they 
would be valuable. ‘‘ Light would be thrown on its pre-Israelitish his- 
tory, on the times of Christ, on the early Christian period, and upon that 
of the Crusades.” 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


DENOMINATIONAL COMITY IN FOREIGN MISSION FIELDS. a 


In his report, as Director-General of the Missions in South Africa, in the 
Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift, Rev. B. Buchner complains that the rivalry 
of the different denominations in the mission field is hurtful to the common 
cause. He says, ‘‘ The greatest sinners in this respect are the Methodists 
and the Church of England.” The Church of England goes where it 
pleases, on the theory that it is the State Church, in the British colony as 
well as at home, and, of course, holds that it is the only true Church. 
The Methodists, Dr. Buchner says, ‘‘ follow the rule that all their mem- 
bers must be kept in the Church at all hazards; and to do this they will 
go to no end of trouble in visiting their converts, even if, perchance, these 
converts move to a long distance.” 

Of the merits of this case in South Africa it is not in our way to write; 
but charges have been made of a similar character against the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in India, There was, and is, in India a general recog- 
nition of the economy of distributing unoccupied territory among the 
several missions. Our own Missionary Society has recognized this method 
strictly through most of its history; but in later years the whole policy 
has been opened to discussion. In the development of the general work 
it was manifest from the start that, unless very exceptional conditions 
obtained, this policy could not be applied to great cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras. Naturally, the development of work of the several 
societies from those centers would result in the interpenetration of the 
missions in the outlying territory. Thus, at least one general exception 
could not fail to arise. Besides this, whole sections of the country were 
claimed to have been assigned to societies which could not, or did not, 








develop the work. Several millions of people in a great stretch of terri- 
tory could scarcely be excluded from the missionary labors of societies 
which could do successful work because the society claiming to ‘ occupy” 
them had a single missionary in the field and no funds or agents to push 
forward their plans. Some very flagrant cases of such ‘* occupancy ” 
came to be conceded as a second class of exceptions to the practical ap- 
plication of the rule. 

But later on, as the several missions grew, it became manifest that some 
could do kinds of work which others could not do, and that these must 
needs interpenetrate the geographical divisions, The demand fora revision 
and modification of the policy was apparent. It goes without the saying 
that some would have held to the original policy as still the best. But 
there were providences that enlarged the number of exceptional cases 
quite beyond the control of all the missions. Christians found specific 
opportunities for advancing the kingdom of God in districts to which 
they were providentially removed; or communities were led to Christ 
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through a definite agency which seemed to them the best agency for their 
nurture, and they chose their relation with that agency. 

Altogether it became plain that, while the principle of the original 
compact was still to be recognized, the cases demanding exceptional treat- 
ment were so numerous that no.rule could artificially cover the situation 
any longer, and that the whole case must be relegated to common sense 
and a fraternal Christian spirit. The discussion culminated in the Cai- 
cutta General Missionary Conference, the largest body of missionaries in 
the world meeting at short stated intervals, Before this Conference Bishop 
Thoburn read a paper on ‘+ Missionary Comity,” defending the modification 
of intermission work as under certain conditions a providential necessity. 

From the entrance of William Taylor into India the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in that land has confronted ‘‘a condition, not a theory.” In his 
remarkable address before the Central Conference of India, a delegated body 
meeting biennially, Bishop Thoburn made reference to the strictures and 
criticisms on the Methodist Episcopal missions in India, on account of 
their new policy of recognizing divine providences as overriding the tra- 
ditional, artificial, geographical division. He maintained that many of 
the charges made against them were unjust, and that, having been led by 
great success to do work among depressed classes whose relationships 
crossed all political and geographical lines, they had only followed the 
indications of divine Providence. He declared that thousands had been 
gathered in thus who would have otherwise remained heathen. He dis- 
tinctly recognized that this policy was to be pursued with discretion and 
full regard for all interests of other societies, and that Methodism would 
not enter fields where others were already doing successful work. Nor 
would she accept agents from other missions without first consulting such 
missions; in fact, it were better not to take them at all, but to raise up 
agents of herown. The bishop said, ‘*‘ Indeed, I very sincerely doubt if 
any score of missionaries in India have yielded so many disputed points 
as I have done in my official capacity during the past five years.” It is 
among the recognized advantages of our having a bishop in India that a 
central administrative authority can thus expound definitely the purpose 
and plan of our whole Church in the empire. The editor of the Harvest 
Field, an able monthly Wesleyan magazine published at Madras, said, in 
reviewing this episcopal address, ‘‘It is not often that we can find one 
person with full knowledge speaking on behalf of one Church working 
in various parts of India;” and it is small matter of surprise that he should 
add, ‘‘ There is a ring of victory running through it.” 

We are not ‘‘set for the defense” of the Wesleyan Church in South 
Africa against such charges as those of Dr. Buchner above mentioned ; 
but if they have no better foundation than those brought against us in 
India they scarcely need that any rejoinder be made to them. 


THE ROMANISTS AND BIBLE CIRCULATION. 


Misstonary Scuaus, in Die Bibel in China, recalls some facts which 
are of interest as showing the permanent policy of the Roman Catholic 
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Church in the matter of the free distribution of the Scriptures. The 
priests at Seu-Ka-Wai, near Shanghai, took much interest in the discus- 
sion of the great General Conference of Protestant Missionaries at Shanghai 
as to whether the distribution of the Bible, without note or comment, by 
the great Bible societies, was productive of such results as justified the 
expense and toil involved. That the circulation of the Scripture text, 
without any introductory or explanatory notes, among heathen or non- 
Christian people totally unfamiliar with the facts narrated might be a 
subject for diversity of opinion is readily conceivable; but whether this 
is the occasion of the Roman Catholic opposition to Bible distribution is 
quite a different matter. 

But the Romanists have done something in foreign missions by way of 
translations. In Mexico, for instance, they translated portions of the 
Scriptures into some of the vernaculars. This was the case with the 
gospel of Luke, which was translated into Nahuatl. A copy of this 
translation was found a few years since, and, after revision, an edition of 
it was printed at the Methodist press in the city of Mexico for use among 
the Nahuatl tribes—the Aztec race of Mexico, numbering, according to 
varying estimates, from one and a half to three millions of people. But 
this translation was never designed by the Romanists for general circula- 
tion. It was only a handbook to help the priests in presenting the Gospel 
orally to the Aztec races, 

Yet it appears from Mr. Schaub’s résumé that they went further than 
this, though under external pressure, in China. Father Ricci, in the 
early days of the Jesuit missions to China, excused himself from translat- 
ing the Scriptures into Chinese on account of lack of time, though he 
found time enough, as is well known, for the translation of Western 
mathematical works. When persecution came a high State official, who 
had become a Catholic Christian and who defended the Christians, pro- 
posed the translation of the Scriptures, that the people might judge of 
their doctrines from first-hand sources. But nothing was done in this 
direction at that time except to render into an easy literary style certain 
portions of the Scriptures, such as the gospel lessons of the Ritual, to 
which were added explanations. This was the work of Father Dias, a 
Portuguese, republished in eight volumes, much esteemed by both Roman- 
ists and Protestants. Again in 1660 the demand was made for orig- 
inal sources of information regarding the Christian religion. The charge 
was made by the natives that many parts of the Scriptures had been sup- 
pressed. This resulted in a granting of the papal permission for a transla- 
tion or close rendering of the Bibie into Chinese. But it does not appear 
that any such translation was ever printed and circulated, though Mr. 
Schaub finds what seems to him satisfactory evidence that such a transla- 
tion was made and still exists somewhere in manuscript. An Italian 
traveler visiting Peking in 1696 affirms that ‘‘the missionaries have 
translated the works of St. Thomas and the Bible.” Mr. Schaub thinks 
there must be several translations in manuscript; for a member of the 
East India Company procured a copy of one in Canton in 1739, which 
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work, ‘‘now in the British Museum, contains a gospel harmony and St. 
Paul’s epistles.” ' 

All this, however, gives no indication of anything different in the 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church at any time, in any part of the 
heathen mission field, from that which is known to be its policy to-day— 
to withhold the Bible from the people. The Roman Catholic missionaries 
are deserving of great credit for much of their literary productions in the 
vernaculars of the mission fields of the world, and much greater use might 
be made than has been done of some of these literary survivals; but the 
contrast between their policy in regard to the distribution of the Bible 
and that of the Protestant missions, which have always sought in every 
land to render the sources of our religion accessible to every Christian 
and to every heathen, remains as a permanent difference in the missionary 
methods of the two parties. 

Apropos of this discussion, we may say that the objection to the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures in China is not on the ground of the poverty of 
the translation. The Chinese Secretary of Legation at Washington, in his 
address at the Parliament of Religions, did charge that the translation is 
a poor one; but the Rev. Timothy Richards replies that this could not be 
because of the employment of an incompetent person to do the work, since 
the most iiterary viceroy in the empire to-day, Wang T’au, employs the 
same scholar who translated our standard Scriptures to do his literary 
work, A new translation, too, will soon be given to the public. 

Nor can the opposition be based on the lack of demand among the 
people of the world for the opportunity to study the sources of the sacred 
truths of Christianity at first hand. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety report in China thirteen thousand more books sold in 1893 than in 
1892 by colporteurs, and double the number at the book depots. The 
people of India exhibit a like desire for access to the original literature of 
the Christian religion. The Madras Christian Magazine says that the grow- 
ing demand for the Scriptures in the vernaculars of that presidency has 
necessitated the printing of larger editions than in former years and the 
opening up of fresh centers of distribution. The Japanese have shown a 
like eagerness for the text. About ten years ago a ‘‘ Scripture Union” 
was started in Japan, which now reports a membership of 13,000, with a 
traveling secretary. The Bible House at Yokohama sold 4,806 Bibles, 
16,265 Testaments, and 16,534 smaller portions of the Scriptures in 1893, 
more than a million copies having been previously circulated. The demand 
for the Bible in Italy is well-nigh phenomenal. Dr. Alexander Robertson, 
writing to the Rock, says, ‘The Italians have become Bible buyers and 
Bible readers.” In Uganda, Equatorial Africa, the eagerness of the peo- 
ple to receive the Bible in their own tongue, which leads them to give 
their most precious treasures for it, has moved Monsignor Hirth to seek 
permission from Rome to circulate a Romish version; and the French 
Roman Catholic Missionary on the Congo, Monsignor LeRoy, has ap- 
pealed for a like permission, and is reported to have suggested that the 
Roman Catholics form a Bible Society! 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


” 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Ernst Scharfe. Among the Germans the scholars and thinkers are ly 
no means confined to the professors in the universities. Much of the very 
best and most influential work is done by the pastors. Of this class of 
pastors is Scharfe, who has contributed to the theological magazines arti- 
cles of value and who commands the respect of the best thinkers of Ger- 
many. In a recent book (Die Petrinische Strémung der neutestamentliche 
Literatur—The Petrine Stream in the Literature of the New Testament) 
he investigates the literary peculiarities of the First Epistle of Peter, the 
Gospel of Mark, and the Petrine addresses in the Acts of the Apostles, to 
show that the style in all three is so much alike and their theological con- 
tents so evidently identical as to prove their common origin. To his 
mind, therefore, it is plain that there is far more of Peter’s work in the 
New Testament than most critics will allow. The argument in favor of 
his view, drawn from the comparison of the style in the three portions of 
the New Testament by him attributed to Peter, seems very unsatisfactory. 
The argument from style is generally of but little account, and is always 
exceedingly difficult of judicious application. In this case it is less valu- 
able than usual for reasons now to be given. Even if we admit, without 
question, that Peter was sufficiently acquainted with the Greek to have 
written in that language it would still remain to be proved that he actu- 
ally composed anything but the first epistle. Even this is declared to 
have been written by Silvanus, at the behest of Peter. While, therefore, 
it represents the views of Peter, it might be possible that its literary style 
is that of Silvanus, instead of Peter. With regard to Mark’s gospel it is 
not pretended, except by Scharfe, that Peter composed it or any part of 
it. It cannot be more than the gospel, as conceived by Peter, written 
down in Mark’s own style. The same must be true of the Petrine ad- 
dresses in the Acts. They are, at most, Luke's reproduction, in his own 
style, of Peter’s thoughts. On the supposition that Peter inspired all 
three the theology would be essentially the same. But if we are to sup- 
pose a greater or less freedom on the part of Mark and in Luke, not to 
mention Silvanus, there must be some other way of accounting for the 
supposed similarity of style. Asa writer Scharfe is clear, and he has a 
power of representation which few men of any country possess. 


Professor Dr. Georg Runze. Among those who have given attention 
to comparative religion in Germany he stands in the front rank. Spe- 
cially interesting is his treatment of the faith in the immortality of the soul, 
and particularly where his inquiry is along psychological lines. He raises, 
first, the question, What are the causes and conditions under which the 
doctrine of immortality has been psychologically developed? and, 
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secondly, Why is it that the doctrine is not everywhere equally strong, is 
often weakest where culture is highest, and not seldom is denied, even by 
those whose standpoint is religion? In order to answer these questions 
he studies the motives which prompt the belief. He finds that the doc- 
trine originates, first, subjectively, out of the fear of death, on the one 
side, and the desire to conquer the grave, on the other; secondly, out of 
the activity of the phantasy, especially out of dream life in its analogy 
with real life; thirdly, out of the inexplicable mystery which forces itself 
upon us in death, and with which a sort of intellectual terror combines, 
bri:.zing us face to face with the question, After death, what ? and, 
fourthly, out of the postulates of the ethical will, both negatively, espe- 
cially out of the demands of the conscience, and positively, out of the 
effort to reach perfection and in the consciousness of the infinite worth of 
the human personality. These four motives have often appeared in com- 
bination and especially associated with the belief in God. But while 
all four of them work together in the Christian doctrine of immortality 
they are often found operating separately, or even destroying each other. 
It will be seen that by this classification Runze does away with the geo- 
graphical and ethnological method of treatment. Regardless of geo- 
graphical location or racial lineage, he attempts to find the psychological 
causes which have produced or prevented the belief in immortality. 
There may be a question as to whether he has succeeded in exhausting 
the subject from this standpoint; but there can be no question as to the 
superiority of the method. Ignofing race distinctions, it studies the 
existence of the faith, not only in its forms, but in its producing causes. 
Races the most unlike in other respects may hold the doctrine of immor- 
tality in the same form and from the same causes. 

Professor Dr. F. Kattenbusch. Little is heard, comparatively, of the 
University of Giessen, although some of Germany’s ablest theologians, 
as, for example, Kattenbusch, are there. He is a firm believer in the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. He regards it as a mere prejudice, 
arising in some cases from a philosophical system, to reject miracles as 
impossible. On the other hand, those who allow the possibility of the 
miraculous in history must not at once accept the resurrection of Jesus. 
But the resurrection of our Lord will stand the test of the most critical 
examination. It is, in fact, demanded by what is related prior thereto 
concerning him. Jesus himself seems to have felt that he would not be 
fully revealed except by his resurrection. He felt that his calling did not end 
with his life upon earth. Not merely was it his thought that, on account 
of the richness of his life upon earth, his influence would live after him, 
but it was only a rich life in his estimation because he was able to over- 
come death. Hence, it is credible that the apostles should have believed 
themselves to have seen him after his resurrection. The expectation of 
Jesus and the belief of the apostles agree. The question is not, whether 
the dead have risen and reappeared, but whether Jesus, who claimed to 
be the Messiah of God, arose and appeared. What would be incredible 
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in reference to anyone else is credible with regard to Jesus, To his char- 
acter resurrection and reappearance are so agreeable as to make them 
credible, and even to be demanded. Along with all this Kattenbusch holds, 
with the majority of modern theologians, that this whole revelation of 
Jesus, including his resurrection and heavenly state, is a fact which each 
Christian can know by his own experience. So that, while he would hold, 
that the resurrection is a part of the foundation of our faith, he would 
not regard the proof of it as arising from the record so much as from our 


own experiences, What we have hitherto pointed out in the Review, 
namely, the mystical tendency which arises from a decreasing emphasis 
upon the Scripture record, finds here another illustration, 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


“ Religionsphilosophie in Umriss ” (Outlines of the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion), by Professor Dr. Rudolf Seydel. After the death of the gifted 
author, in December, 1892, this book was published by Professor Sclimie- 
del, one of his former pupils. One of its striking features is its strong 
defense of the employment of metaphysics in theology. The author 
thinks that in the development of theology the historical, empirical 
method is not sufficient. A religious system is to be thought out in ideal 
form; and to this our adherence is to be given, To our thinking no 
greater mistake could possibly be made than this oft-repeated experiment. 
If this can be done apart from revelation, then everyone having a different 
ideal will have a different system. There would then be no possibility of 
a true religious communion. If, however, a valid system can only be 
formed with the aid of revelation, then the method proposed by Seydel is 
a failure. The Christian revelation, especially when its fullness and ex- 
tent are considered, is a proof that the philosophic method is insufficient. 
Not from man’s study of man’s nature and religious needs, but from God’s 
study, if we may so speak, must come the religious system demanded for 
the best interests of humanity. Men, profiting by the revelation of God 
in the Bible, may flatter themselves that they are devising a perfect sys- 
tem; but in truth they draw their inspiration from the book. Other 
features of the work before us please us more. For example, when he 
describes religion as being not @ relation, but the relation to God, a seek- 
ing of God himself, who, when found, is himself the totality of blessed- 
ness to the soul, he utters a great truth. He carries this idea so far as to 
say that, since God is the highest conceivable object of our religious en- 
deavor, we cannot make him the means for the attainment of any other 
object more worthy; that is, God is everything to those who hold com- 
munion with him. When he comes to the characterization of faith, in 
comparison with love and hope, we must differ from him again. Love 
is, indeed, the root of religion, as he says, and hope is, perhaps, well de- 
fined as the pleasurable feeling connected with the belief in a favorable 
final outcome; but faith is not an immediate knowledge of that outcome. 
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Faith is not knowledge, and if it were it would not be immediate. Faith, 
in any form which affects practical life, is almost exclusively a matter of 
feeling, not of intelligence, and, so far as it relates to the future life, is 
scarcely distinguishable from hope. 


“ Die Wissenschaft der Christlichen Lehre” (The Science of Christian 
Doctrine), by Professor Dr. M. Kiihler, This is a thoroughly revised 
edition of a work which appeared in parts during the years 1888, 1884, 
and 1887, It takes up the whole theological system, under the heads of 
apologetics, dogmatics, and ethics, Very interesting in these days is it to 
lind Kahler affirming that, not alone from the portrait of Jesus, as found 
in the gospels, but also from the faith of the apostles concerning him, are 
we to obtain a true conception of his person. To this view it is objected 
by some that, if we are to take into account the experiences of the apostles, 
we cannot know but that these are not so much real as imaginary—the 
product rather of their wish than of their actual experience, But Kihler 
is not troubled by this objection, being convinced that the apostles were 
thoroughly permeated with the spirit of Jesus when he still lived upon the 
earth. To Kiihler Jesus was not merely he who appeared in the flesh, but 
also he who rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, and overcame guilt, 
sin, temptation, and death, But this Jesus we know only through the 
testimony of the apostles. Even the resurrection of Jesus, therefore, he 
regards as a part of the foundation of our faith, as well as of its contents. 
Tt was as much a part of his revelation as were his life and death. Hence, 
we must accept all that is told us by the apostles concerning Christ. 
The attempt to disconnect Jesus from the utterances of the apostles con- 
cerning him is not agreeable to Kiihler. And rightly does he maintain 
that the whole New Testament is necessary to an understanding of the 
true nature of our Lord. We may not take as little or as much of the New 
Testament as we please and reject all the rest. Jesus is there portrayed 
to us as a personage who came from heaven, lived on earth, died, rose 
again, and went back to heaven, and who is now active there in our behalf. 
The record of him throughout is so harmonious that the things recorded 
cause no surprise. To a reflecting mind it would create surprise if less or 
other were related of him. The apostles may, indeed, emphasize certain 
phases of his character and life; but they add nothing which could in any 
way rob their utterances of trustworthiness. 


“ Paulus in Athen” (Paul in Athens), by Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius, 
A work on such a subject from such an author demands attention. Cur- 
tius begins by discussing the address of Paul on Mars’ Hill. Contrary to 
the usual opinion, he thinks that this was delivered, not on Mars’ Hill, 
but in a room in the market place known as the Areopagus. He findsa 
number of evidences of Hellenic culture in the address itself, and then 
passes on to a consideration of the Pauline epistles, in which the effects 
of Hellenism are, as he thinks, very apparent. Some of these evidences 
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are in the form of stylistic correspondence with heathen writers, others 
are in the form of direct quotations; and still others are reproductions of 
heathen thoughts, similes, references to customs, or methods of argumen- 
tation. Thus, Curtius takes sides against those who regard Paul as a 
Christianized rabbin. Detween their view of Paul and that held by Cur- 
tius there is not much preference. Both are wrong. Paul was so com- 
pletely under the control of Christianity that he was no longer either Jew- 
ish or Hellenic. From Christ, not from Judaism or from Hellenism, Paul 
drew his inspiration, Itis our decided opinion that too much is made of 
these apparent similarities between Paulinism and Hellenism. Comparing 
the Hellenistic element in Paul with the Judaistic, we find the former to 
be very small indeed; and especially small is it in comparison with the 
distinctively Christian elements in his writings, On the other hand, it is 
a groundless fear experienced by many when evidence of a heathen influ- 
ence in the Pauline writings is brought forward. That the great drift of 
his doctrines was affected by that influence no one would assert, That 
there should be an occasional truth known to heathenism which might be 
useful even to an inspired writer surely no one would deny, The danger 
from the side of Judaism is not feared by those who dread the sligitest 
mention of a heathen influence. And yet the essential features of the 
Judaism of Paul’s time would, if introduced into his system, as surely rob 
it of its Christian character as would the essential principles of heathenism. 
Only those who would have the apostolic writings absolutely the product 
of an inspiration which left the writers no room for the exercise of their 
own human faculties will be alarmed to find Paul under the influence of 
Hellenism when he writes. All the Hellenism found in Paul utterly fails 
to make him less or other than a Christian, 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Evangelical Social Congress. The last session was held in Frankfort- 
am-Main during pentecost week. The congress is composed of repre- 
sentatives of various political and evangelical theological parties, and has 
for its purpose the introduction of better social conditions, especially with 
a view to the furtherance of morality and religion. The recent session 
was attended chiefly by preachers, professors, politicians, and high public 
officers. The woman question came up for discussion, and the majority 
were inclined to allow women representation in the congress. Professor 
Di, Cremer, of Greifswald, spoke on the subject of the ‘‘ Social Question 
and Preaching.” He thought it contrary to the duty of a preacher to 
treat social questions from the economic and political side; but yet the 
preacher dare not pass such questions by. Preaching must emphasize the 
fact that all a Christian is and has he is and has because of the grace of 
God, and that he should, therefore, feel that it is given him, not for him- 
self alone, but in order that he may be a blessing to others. Professor 
Dr. Harnack, the great Church historian, had been appointed to treat the 
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subject in the light of history. He thought the social obligations of the 
Church were more weighty to-day than ever before, not because poverty 
and misery are greater or churchly benevolence less or self-sacrificing 
workers fewer, but because of the greater education and independence of 
those with whom we have to deal, because our conscience is awakened as 
to our duty to all the members of society as never before, and because 
large masses of the people are alienated, not only from the Church, but 
also from Christianity. The highest social obligation of the Church is 
the preaching of the Gospel, the truth which makes free, and the faith 
which recognizes the fact that the salvation of the soul is independent of 
earthly conditions, and which attacks and overcomes sin as the most 
fruitful source of all misery. The object of all the practical efforts of the 
Church should be to build up the individual congregation into a vigorous 
and helpful brotherhood, His address of two hours was received with 
tremendous applause, although one member of the congress, more zealous 
than wise, undertook to rebuke Harnack’s supposed heterodoxy, but was 


speedily called down, 


Institutions for Deaconesses and Lay Deacons. The central Deaconess 
Home in Berlin has 274 sisters in its service, of whom 29 entered last 
year as probationers. The work is carried on in 45 stations. The Dea- 
coness Mother House in Breslau celebrated its twentieth anniversary last 
year, and has 178 sisters at work in 149 stations, within and without Sile- 
sia. These sisters have charge of a number of young women’s societies 
having a total membership of 1,130. The Dresden Deaconess Home has 
365 sisters, who serve a vast number of stations. The deaconess move- 
ment has spread far beyond the limits of Germany. The Institut des 
Diaconisses unies, in Paris, numbers 57 sisters and 18 pupils, who during 
the past year nursed 447 persons in the hospital, taught 120 children in 
the infant schools, and cared for 39 girls who needed oversight. They 
also conduct a refuge for women and children in Nanterre, a home for 
convalescents in Passy, and have charge of the Protestant prisoners in 
Clermont and other prisons. In Halifax a home for female evangelists 
has been established, the duty of the sisters being to carry the Gospel to 
the poorest and most depraved classes. The Deacons’ Home in Basel 
recently celebrated its fifth anniversary. Twenty brothers have gone out 
from this home to different Swiss cities and there give Christian care to 
the sick. Methodism, too, hasa share in the spread of this good work. 
The first deaconess home in Canada was recently opened in Toronto, 
Many young women have already applied for admission, and it appears 
as though the enterprise would prove very successful. 


Seaman’s Home in Naples. That in such a city a Protestant institution 
should be established and maintained on temperance principles gives evi- 
dence of progress. Perhaps such an establishment is more needed there 
than in most other ports of the world. The place is infested by an im- 
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mense number of people whose livelihood is secured as the agents of the 
most depraved inhabitants, and who leave no stone unturned to arouse, 
and then to gratify, the basest passions of the sailors. Since this home 
was established, in 1882, the number of different guests has been 970; 
and they came from forty different nationalities. The managers of the 
home have given away 63,000 pamphlets and 12,738 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and have pledged 8,260 persons to total abstinence. Its sup- 
porters are found, not only among Italians, but also among Americans, 
Englishmen, Swedes, Danes, and other nationalities. Everything possi- 
ble is done to shield the visiting sailor from temptation. 


The East German Young Men’s League. There are now one hundred 
and eighty-five youths’ and men’s associations connected with this organ- 
ization, with over ten thousand members in Brandenburg, Saxony, Pom- 
erania, East and West Prussia, Posen, and the Duchy of Anhalt. The 
headquarters of the league are in Berlin. There also are situated the 
bureau for East Prussia, the treasuries for savings and mutual assistance, 
the warerooms for the storage of the unsold books written in the interest 
of the league, and the publishing house for the Bundesbote, the organ of 
the league, as well as a home for the members, in which such of them as 
find work in Berlin can secure healthful lodgings and the best of care. 
The means for the conduct of this important work are collected in part 
by voluntary contributions, but chiefly by means of an annual bazaar, 


Rescue Stations and Refuges in Germany. A few years ago Germany 
had an army of vagabonds numbering over 200,000. These ‘‘ tramped ” 
from place to place, and often terrorized the inhabitants. Such is no 
longer the case. On the contrary, antibegging societies are found every- 
where, and these undertake the support of rescue stations and refuges, 
Any needy persons applying at these places are furnished with work by 
which they can readily earn their food and lodging. No intoxicating 
drinks are furnished in these places. Recent statistics show that the 
number of these institutions amounted to 2,321, and that they had given 
out tickets for 1,662,606 breakfasts, 972,490 dinners, 1,871,551 suppers, 
and 2,223,000 lodgings, all for work done. 


The University of Dorpat. The Russian government seems to be do- 
ing all in its power to cripple this Protestant university. It recently sent 
a message to the faculty asking how soon it would be possible for them 
to give their lectures in Russian. The faculty answered that it would be 
altogether impracticable for them to lecture in Russian, since the Protes- 
tant literature is in the German, and that if the lectures were in Russian 
preaching would have to be in Russian also, which is forbidden in Russia, 
The faculty sent their dean, Professor Volk, to St. Petersburg to persuade 
the Minister of Public Instruction to allow the theological faculty to con- 
tinue in the old paths. , 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Some of the famous men of the world have lately honored magazine 
literature with their contributions, Conspicuous as they are for their vir- 
tues, their social rank, their leadership of any sort, their judgment merits 
attention upon the current questions which move the nations. Because 
of what they are, they speak as oracles which men should hear. Prominent 
among these contributors to periodical literature is Mr. Gladstone, who 
writes in the Nineteenth Century for September on ‘‘ True and False Concep- 
tions of the Atonement.” The basis of his article is one of the propositions 
mentioned by Mrs. Besant in her autobiography, to which, after a crisis in 
her experience, she once addressed herself—this proposition being ‘‘ the na- 
ture of the atonement of Christ and the justice of God in accepting a vi- 
carious suffering from Christ and a vicarious righteousness from the sinner.” 
Of the twelve ethical considerations laid down by Mr. Gladstone it is not 
possible to speak in full. Regarding human redemption he says: ‘‘ Man 
is brought back from sin to righteousness by a holy training; that train- 
ing is supplied by incorporation into the Christ whois God and man; and 
that Christ has been constituted, trained, and appointed to his office in 
this incorporation through suffering. Tis suffering, without any merit 
of ours, and in spite of our guilt, is thus the means of our recovery and 
sanctification. And his suffering is truly vicarious; for if he had not thus 
suffered on our behalf we must have suffered in our helpless guilt.” Of 
heavenly justice in accepting Christ’s vicarious suffering the writer also 
remarks: ‘‘ The atonement of Christ, so far from involving deviation from 
the established laws of divine justice, has its foundations deeply laid in 
the moral order of the world, and is an all-powerful instrument for the 
promotion of righteousness.” Altogether, Mr. Gladstone’s article is of 
exceptional importance. As a man of generous scholarship, until lately a 
great leader in English politics, and a Christian sage whose sun is wester- 
ing in brilliant colors, he has here furnished a safe antidote to the poison 
of Mrs. Besant’s autobiography. 

In the Contemporary for September is a noticeable article by Andrew 
Carnegie, entitled ‘‘ Britain and the United States: Cost of Living.” The 
purpose of the paper is to show that the expense of living for the working- 
man is less on this side of the ocean than in Europe. The author quotes 
various statistics to prove the point. The reader will, however, be inclined 
to challenge some of the figures which Mr. Carnegie cites; as when he 
instances the price of a wearable suit as but $4.50, or claims that ‘‘in the 
center of population in the United States the cost of coal does not exceed 


8s. per ton.” In short, the general impression conveyed by the article is 


that its writer has, though in good faith, overstated the possibilities of 
cheap living in the United States. His conclusion, from his own 
standpoint, is as follows: ‘*‘ Whether America be the El Dorado of the 
workingman or not depends upon the workingman himself. He and his 
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family can now live for less than a family in Britain, if they will live as 
frugally. . . . That is to say, a pound sterling in the new land, judiciously 
spent for the necessaries of life by the workingman and his family, will 
to-day purchase more of these in the new than in the old home of our race 
—a fact probably fraught with far-reaching consequences upon both sides 
of the Atlantic in the not distant future.” 

The article on ‘‘ Catholicism and Apaism,” by Bishop Spalding, in the 
September North American Review, of course speaks from the standpoint 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. One matter of history, from that 
standpoint, seems especially noticeable—the reason for the presence of a 
permanent papal delegation at Washington. The bishop says: ‘‘ The 
Faribault episode, in itself insignificant, became the occasion of sending a 
papal envoy here and of establishing a permanent papal delegation in 
Washington, which, from whatever point it be considered, is an affair of 
grave moment. From the beginning the American bishops, whenever 
consulted, strongly opposed the founding of such an institution here. 
When the question was put to the archbishops at their meeting in New 
York, in the fall of 1892, it was their almost unanimous opinion that it 
would be unwise to appoint a delegate for this country, and there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that the bishops, had the matter been proposed 
to them, would have taken the same view. The question of a delegation 
is, of course, not a question of faith, or morals, or discipline, or rule, af- 
fecting the whole Church, but one of ecclesiastical policy; and those 
whose knowledge of the country was most accurate and intimate believed 
that the establishment of a papal delegation here would be bad policy. 
Whether they have been justified by the event, so far as the internal af- 
fairs of the Church are concerned, it is not necessary here to inquire; but 
that the delegate has been and is a source of strength to the Apaists there 
can be no doubt.” Such a voice from the inner counsels of American 
Romanism is at least suggestive. 





THE opening article in the October number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, by 
Z. Swift Holbrook, discusses ‘‘ Christian Sociology.” It puts the weight- 
iest of responsibilities on Christianity, in the transition through which 
society is passing, and expects much of Christianity in the new century. 
Professor G, Frederick Wright follows with an inspiring article on ‘* The 
Adaptations of Nature to the Intellectual Wants of Man.” The article by 
Professor D. W. Simon, on ‘The Nature and Scope of Systematic 
Theology,” is his inaugural address, delivered at the Yorkshire United In- 
dependent College, Bradford, England, ‘The Evolution of Anarchy,” by 
Jean Frederick Loba, D.D., outlines the work of such social leaders as 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, Robert Dale Owen, Las- 
salle, and Karl Marx. From his hurried review the author’s conclusion is 
threefold: that the socialistic movement is human and humane, that it has 
been hindered, if not worse, ‘‘ through the one-sided character of its lead- 
ers,” and that anarchy in State and society has been ‘‘due to the violence of 
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individual characters ” and does not ‘‘ enter naturally into the principles of 
the reformers.” Professor Warfield next discusses ‘‘The Inspiration of 
the Bible” in a wholesome spirit. Holding to the view of plenary 
inspiration, he aims to show that this theory has always been the Church 
doctrine, that it was the doctrine held by Christ and his apostles, and that 
it is the foundation of Christian thought and life. The sixth article, by 
Professor Roe, of Oberlin, is entitled ‘* The Probability of Freedom: A 
Critique on Spinoza’s Demonstration of Necessity.” In the next article, 
on ‘*The Outlook for Islam,” the Rev. D. L. Leonard declares that Mo- 
hammedanism, Brahmanism, and Confucianism constitute ‘‘ the mightiest 
antagonists of Christianity ” among organized religious forces, and believes 
that the first of the trio is ‘full as likely as either of the other two to 
endure for centuries and maintain to the end a sturdy and desperate re- 
sistance to the Gospel.” At the same time he finds in such facts as the 
recent conversion of one hundred and seventeen Mussulmans of distinction 
an encouraging omen. The concluding article, by Howard Osgood, is on 
keeping Christ’s word. In the editorial departments ‘‘ Sociological 
Notes” appears for the first time and promises a valuable treatment of 
current social questions from the standpoint of Christian scholarship. 


THE London Quarterly for October reviews various important publica- 
tions of recent date, under the headings: 1. ‘‘ Drummond’s ‘ Ascent of 
Man;’” 2. ‘‘ Francis Thompson, A Study in Temperament;” 3. ‘‘ Two 
Noble Lives, and Another;” 4. ‘‘ Morocco, Past and Present;” 
5. ‘*Paraguay;” 6. ‘‘Town Life in the Fifteenth Century;” 7. ‘‘The 
Egyptian Patriotic Movement of 1893;” 8. ‘‘Cock Lane and Common 
Sense; ” 9. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone on Heresy and Schism.” In the first article, 
the writer thinks it may be shown that Professor Drummond is “in far 
too great a hurry to consider evolution established, even so far as science 
is concerned.” The second article finds in Francis Thompson ‘‘a rare, 
if not a great poet.” The fourth article shows the stagnation of Morocco; 
the fifth traces the development of Paraguay, describes its flora and fauna, 
and cautiously considers its inducements to immigration. The sixth 
article notices two volumes by Mrs. J. R. Green, issued in fulfillment of 
her promise to her late husband, the historian. Attempting a difficult task 
in the portrayal of English town life in the fifteenth century, she has 
created, says the reviewer, a “ bright oasis of knowledge” in the midst of 
‘*a vast region of unpenetrated, but .. . not impenetrable, mystery.” An 
illustration of the straits sometimes prevailing for lack of ready money is 
given in the following reminiscence: ‘Sir John Paston, the owner of 
broad estates in Norfdlk,... was forced more than once to pawn his 
gown of velvet and ‘other gear’ in London to get a few marks, and when 
it occurred to him to raise money on his father’s funeral pall he found 
that his mother had been beforehand with him; she had pawned it her- 
self.” The glimpse which the author gives of the sports, games, and 
pageants, the holiday recreations, and the stage performances of that early 
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day is also highly entertaining. In 1411, we are told, the great play, 
‘‘From the Beginning of the World,” at the Skinner’s Well in London, 
lasted continuously for seven days; at Canterbury, the chief play was 
‘‘The Martyrdom of 8. Thomas,” the cost of the performance being ‘‘ care- 
fully entered in the municipal account books.” The eighth article 
notices three important books by Andrew Lang, Dr. Buckley, and Dr. 
Weatherly, whose discussion of ghosts, spiritualism, witchcraft, and other 
strange happenings merits a fuller notice than is here possible. 


Tue North American Review for October opens with a discussion of the 
‘*Tssues of the Coming Elections,” by Representatives William L. Wilson 
and Thomas B. Reed. Each speaks for his party in trenchant utterance ; 
and each will please those who talk his shibboleth. Sir Edwin Arnold 
writes in elevated strain on ‘‘ Astronomy and Religion,” awaking those 
feelings of sublimity which a citation of the bewildering facts of astron- 
omy always produces. Declaring that ‘‘at the present moment the well- 
established credit of the government is the only security against its bank- 
ruptcy,” the Hon. George 8. Boutwell writes on ‘The Peril of the 
Treasury,” and outlines a financial plan “ by which a gold revenue shall 
be provided adequate to the probable claims upon the national treasury, 
and by which the product of American silver, in excess of the demand 
by the arts and industries of the country, may be used for currency, and 
all without regard to the policy of other nations.” J. Henniker Heaton, 
M.P., follows with a discussion of ‘‘ The Transatlantic Mails,” in which 
he considers some of the inequalities in postal rates and calls for a read- 
justment of schedules, ‘‘The postage on a letter weighing one ounce,” 
he says, ‘* sent 3,500 miles from New York to Vancouver, a foreign town, 
is two cents; while the charge for sending a letter of half that weight 
3,540 miles to another foreign town, Liverpool, is five cents.” Senator 
James H. Kyle, of South Dakota, next considers the question, ‘‘ How 
shall the Indians be Educated?” A single generation of ‘vigorous, 
humane policy on the part of the government,” he says, ‘ will bring the 
Indians not only to self-support but to citizenship. The factors in the 
solution are, first, a belief that the Indian can be civilized; second, a 
well-defined policy; and third, the divorcement of the entire Indian 
question from politics.” Students of city government will be interested 
in ‘‘ The Municipal Problems of London,” by its lord mayor; and ardent 
advocates for the ‘‘ greater New York” will do well to notice the conclud- 
ing sentiment of the writer, that ‘‘ decentralization is an indispensable con- 
dition of the good local government of heterogeneous populations.” The 
next article, by the Hon. William McAdoo, considefs the ‘‘ Reorganization 
of the Personnel of the Navy.” The opening assertion of Dr. Louis Robin- 
son, in ‘* The Primitive Child,” that ‘‘the Darwinian doctrine of human 
descent has now been accepted for the best part of a generation,” gives 
a key to his effort to trace various phases of man’s. physical and mental 
development to their origin. The Hon. Frederic C. Penfield writes of 
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‘*Sidelights on the Exploitation of Egypt;” Lady Henry Somerset, in 
‘‘The Renaissance of Woman,” ardently contends for female suffrage; 
and Archbishop Ireland, in the concluding article, shows that the Romish 
Church ‘‘ stands on record as the determined foe of the American saloon.” 


THE Nineteenth Century for October has: 1. ‘‘ The Seven Lord Rose- 
beries,” by St. Loe Strachey; 2. ‘‘ Wagner at Bayreuth,” by the Countess 
of Galloway; 3. ‘‘The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India,” by Professor 
Max Miiller; 4. ‘‘ English Art Connoisseurship and Collecting,” by Sir 
Charles Robinson; 5. ‘*Cholera and the Sultan,” by Ernest Hart; 6. 
‘*Did Omar Destroy the Alexandrian Library ?” by R. Vasudeva Rau; 
7. ‘* A Dialogue on Dress,” by the Hon. Mrs. Chapman; 8. ‘* A Scottish 
Vendetta,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell; 9. ‘‘The Farce of University Ex- 
tension—a Rejoinder,” by Charles Whibley; 10. ‘‘ A Suggestion to Sab- 
bath Keepers,” by Professor Alfred R. Wallace; 11. ‘*The Chinaman 
Abroad,” by Edmund Mitchell; 12. ‘‘A Trip to Bosnia-Herzegovina,” 
by M. de Blowitz; 13. ‘‘The Perilous Growth of Indian State Ex- 
penditure,” by Sir Auckland Colvin. The first article dissects the 
present prime minister with a surgeon’s skill. ‘*‘ He has won the Derby,” 
it concludes, ‘‘or rather Ladas has; for some of the credit should surely be- 
long to the horse. What else has he accomplished in his six months’ 
premiership ? He has not even got up a ‘live’ agitation against his fel- 
low peers.” The third article discounts the claim of M. Notovitch, that 
Christ was in India from his fifteenth to his twenty-ninth year, and 
that he studied Sanskrit and Pili in that country, read the Vedas and the 
Buddhist canon, and thence ‘ returned through Persia to Palestine to 
preach the Gospel.” In the sixth article the writer reckons it ‘‘ highly 
improbable” that Omar gave the order to burn the Alexandrian library. 
The tenth article advises such an interchange of service that men may ob- 
tain a respite from their ordinary work on the Sabbath day. Having had 
the good fortune to see ‘‘ John Chinaman abroad in many climes and un- 
der many diverse conditions,” Mr. Mitchell testifies in the eleventh article 
to his industry ard frugality, and counsels the welcome of Chinese immi- 
grants on Australian and American shores. 

TueE Presbyterian Quarterly for October has: 1. ‘‘ Dr. Driver on Isaiah 
xiii and xiv,” by W. M. McPheeters, D.D., in which the writer vindicates 
the Isaianic authorship of these chapters; 2. ‘‘The Theology of Hosea 
and Amos,” by Edward Mack; 3. ‘‘The New Testament Law for the 
Church’s Effort at Propagandism,” by T. C. Johnson, D.D., which law 
is contained in Acts i, 8; 4. ‘‘The Lambeth Ultimatum,” by Dr. J. A. 
Waddell, calling for Christian unity, though not for union; 5. ‘‘ Con- 
ditions of Success in the Gospel Ministry,” by T. R. English, D.D. ; 
6. ‘‘The Determinant of Value in Morals,” by W. J. Wright, D.D., 
whose object is ‘‘to point out some of the difficulties” of the utilitarian 
theory of morals and ‘‘ to propose a possible basis of harmony” between 
it and the intuitional theory. 
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Tue Fortnightly Review for October has: 1. ‘‘ The Crimea in 1854 and 
1894,” by General Sir Evelyn Wood; 2. ‘‘ Sidelights on the Second Em- 
pire, Part II,” by William Graham; 8. ‘*‘Our Workmen’s Diet and 
Wages,” by Thomas Oliver, M.D.; 4. ‘‘An Antiquarian Ramble in 
Paris,” by Frederic Harrison; 5. ‘‘The Extermination of Great Game in 
South Africa,” by H. A. Bryden; 6. ‘‘The Legislation of Fear,” by 
Ouida; 7. ‘‘In Syria,” by Frederic Carrel; 8. ‘‘ Madagascar,” by Vazaha; 
9. ‘‘A Pretender and His Family,” by Albert D. Vandam. In the first 
article, a veteran general recalls the memories of the Crimean struggle, in 
which he participated asa midshipman forty years ago. In the fourth 
article Frederic Harrison writes that ‘‘ Paris may face the twentieth cen- 
tury with the proud consciousness, not only of being the most brilliant and 
pleasant of cities, but also that she bears on her the record of twenty 
memorable centuries of the past.” The key to the sixth article is in the 
assertion that ‘‘ legislation by fear is everywhere replacing legislation by 
justice, and is likely to continue to do so.” The seventh article considers 
the religious and social aspects of Syria. ‘‘ The finite ideas of the Eastern 
mind are being shaken in most of their Asiatic strongholds; but in none 
are they more open to disturbing influences than in Syria to-day.” 


THE Gospel in All Lands for October contains, among other important 
matter, admirable portraits and notices of the Secretaries and Treasurer 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
American Historical Register, ‘‘a monthly gazette of patriotic-hereditary 
societies of the United States of America,” is superior in the matter of its 
October number and handsome in its typographical preparation. The 
Columbus Theological Magazine has among its papers, in the October num- 
ber, the continuation of ‘‘A Study of Witchcraft,” by Rev. R. C. H. 
Lenski. In the September-October number of the Canadian Methodist 
Review are ‘‘ Anthropology Underlying Redemption,” by A. C. Courtice, 
‘* Kosmo-Sabbaton, or the Sabbath Before Moses and After Christ,” by 
M. R. Knight, ‘‘ Zephaniah, a Leader of an Ancient Forward Movement,” 
by J. E. Ford, and ‘‘ The Nature of Christ’s Atonement,” by W. Jackson. 
——The Missionary Review for November has important things to say of 
Turkey, Korea, and China, The Catholic World for October opens 
with a paper on the ‘‘Immoral Use and Sale of Intoxicants,” by A. F. 
Hewit, D.D. It also has an illustrated article, by Rev. G. F. X. Griffith, 
on ‘‘ Tiibingen and its Catholic Scholars.” The Preacher's Magazine 
for October abounds with suggestions to makers of sermons. Dr. William 
E. Ketcham is now announced as the American editor of the periodical, 
and as the writer of the most excellent “Notes” and “Outline 
Addresses.” The October number of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church Review has an article on “ Africa and the Descendants of Africa,” 
by Bishop Arnett, one on ‘‘ Abuses of the Sacrament,” by Rev. R. R. 
Downs, and one on ‘‘ Lynch Law in the South,” by Judge D. A. Straker. 
The Methodist Magazine for October abounds in wholesome reading, and 
is a credit alike to Canadian Methodism and to its editor, Dr. Withrow. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A Lawyer's Examination of the Bible. By HowarD H. RUSSELL, LL.B. 12mo, pp. 262. 

New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

The book opens with this incident: ‘‘In 1830 a ship was wrecked on 
the Cape of Good Hope. The crew and passengers escaped to land, but 
ship and cargo were lost. One of the passengers was the renowned Alex- 
ander Duff, on his way to missionary service in India. Huddled in a 
poor hovel with the other passengers, Duff was lamenting the loss of 
his library of more than eight hundred volumes, when a sailor entered 
with a package he had found on the beach. It was covered with chamois 
skin, and when opened was found to contain Duff's Bagster Bible. This 
Bible and the Scotch hymn book wrapped with it were the only books 
recovered from the wreck. The incident profoundly impressed Dr. Duff, 
as if it were the voice of God declaring that, in comparison with all other 
books, the Bible is the supremely necessary book for India and for the 
world.” On this incident the author comments: ‘‘ Men have tried ten 
thousand times to wreck the Bible; but out of every storm of rationalism, 
skeptical philosophy, scientific denial, higher criticism, and lower criti- 
cism the great book has always come safely, through wreck and flood, 
outliving every tempest.” Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, who writes 
the Introduction, says, ‘‘This volume is another of the sincere efforts 
which earnest men are making to confront the reason of the time with 
the claim of Christianity.” Nothing is better for the preacher than to 
view religion and theology from the outside, to move away from his 
habitual view-point, to go out of the gates of Zion and walk around be- 
yond the walls, to mark her bulwarks and tell her towers from without. 
Whoever enables us to do that enlarges our horizon, increases our knowl- 
edge, confirms our convictions, multiplies our resources, and makes our 
thinking more conclusive and our preaching more cogent and irresistible. 
He must be a dull and stupid minister who is not interested in learning 
how the doctrines of religion look to a scientist when judged by scientific 
standards and habits of thought, as in Professor Cooke’s The Credentials of 
Science the Warrant of Faith; and he must be blameworthy who does not 
care to hear how the evidences of Christianity look to a legal mind. It is 
no one line of proof alone that compels the acceptance of Christianity, but 
the convergence of evidence from all points of the mind’s horizon. As all 
roads of the Roman empire led to the golden milestone at the foot of the 
Capitoline Hill, so from all regions of knowledge there are paths of thought 
which lead to Christ. The original title of Mr. Russell’s book was, 
Trial of the Gospel. He opens a court and tries the case of Christianity, 
to see whether it can maintain its claims as the God-given religion before 
a jury under the rules of evidence and by the forms of procedure which 
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obtain in courts of law; whether its evidences are of the sort which courts 
admit and consider competent and satisfactory; and whether it has evi- 
dence enough of the right kind to prove its case and compel a favorable 
verdict from an impartial jury. We like to see Christianity under fire. 
We want it subjected to the strain of every test that is at all pertinent 
and properly applicable. The fiery furnace and the lions’ den have been 
the scenes of its victories. Severe tests show the stuff it is made of. 
A significant fact it is that the Christian religion has justified itself to the 
greatest intellects, the greatest statesmen, the greatest philosophers, the 
greatest scientists, and also, as the book before us shows, to the greatest 
legal minds trained to sift and weigh evidence and decide whether the 
proof is positive or on which side the balance of probability inclines. 
Greenleaf, an authority on evidence, accepted not only in the United 
States, but also in Great Britain, says, ‘‘ All the Bible asks of men is that 
they treat its evidence as they treat the evidence of other things.” A 
chief justice says, ‘‘ Every fair-minded, unbiased person, who will care- 
fully read the Bible with a desire to master its contents, will find abundant 
evidence that it is of divine origin and was designed to teach us our duty 
toward God and our fellow-men.” Lawyers and judges of highest ability 
and distinction, like John Selden and John Jay—men of strictest, sturdiest, 
most sagacious, cautious, scrutinizing, and exacting minds—find Chris- 
tianity credible, its evidences firm and decisive. The book we are noticing 
is a lawyer’s plain, orderly arguing of Christianity’s case in a civil court 
before a judge and jury. If anyone wishes to learn how the gospel narra- 
tives of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John look to the greatest modern au- 
thority on the nature and comparative value of the different kinds of legal 
evidence, let him read Greenleaf’s Testimony of the Evangelists, and he will 
feel that it matters not what the ignorant attorney of the ‘‘ Star Route ” 
scoundrels may think, for a greater than Ingersoll is there. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus. A Critical Analysis of the Sources of the Gospels, to- 
gether with a Study of the Sayings of Jesus. By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS. 12mo, pp. 
354. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

A very dangerous book. It is dangerous to the ordinary reader because, 
with a great show of candor and reverence for the truth, apparent rever- 
ence for the Bible even, and in an excellent spirit, full of charity and 
religion, the author presents a subtly veiled rationalism and strikes from 
under our feet all the foundations of faith in the credibility of the gospels. 
Ile applies as free and reckless a criticism to the evangelists and the 
various documents which he supposes to underlie their complications as 
any writer has done to the documents which lie back of the Hexateuch. 
He leaves us as little of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John as others have left 
us of Moses. John he wipes out of existence altogether, so far as any au- 
thorship of the fourth gospel is concerned, but admits that he may have 
been ‘‘the source of the author’s knowledge.” He thinks this author to 
have been ‘‘a presbyter in one of the cities of Asia Minor, a man who 
had reached a new conception of Christianity, a philosophy of religion 
which, as Jesus stood at the center of it, he wished ‘to carry out in a rep- 
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resentation of Jesus’s life; and in accordance with a very common literary 
custom he determined that it should be written in the person of one who 
actually had lived in Jesus’s time and who should stand for the religious 
conception which he had to represent.” ‘‘ As history it has no value; the 
facts are not facts at all, but only an outward dress, a picture of the ideas 
which the author wishes us to see beneath them. The author does not 
mean them to be accepted as facts.” Mr. Rogers rejects all miracles, to be- 
gin with, including the incarnation and resurrection, and finds no evidence 
that the first three gospels proceed from the men whose names they bear. 
‘* We shall regard a narrative when it tells of the miraculous as on the face 
of it in some sort of error.” ‘*The new matter which Matthew brings in 
is not only legendary, but flagrantly so.” In short, none of the gospels 
has anything but the very slimmest kind of credibility, and ‘‘a very large 
part, indeed, of all we seemed to know about Jesus has crumbled away.” 
‘* The evidence for the resurrection is weaker, upon the whole, than the 
evidence for most of the other miracles in the gospels.” ‘‘ The circum- 
stantial stories about the appearances of the risen Jesus are an absolute 
impossibility.”” These extracts fairly and sufficiently show what sort of 
man Mr. Rogers is, or, at least, what sort of New Testament he would 
leave us did we put ourselves into his hands to be taught—simply a mass 
of wild legends and utterly improbable traditions, put together by uncer- 
tain nobodies in the second century, with the smallest possible substratum 
of truth and fact. And this is supposed to be a rational explanation of 
how the great temple of Christianity, in which the wisest and best men 
of nineteen centuries have delighted to worship, took its rise and came to 
be. This supposition is deliberately offered to us as more intelligible and 
reasonable than that which has been thus far believed by the greatest in- 
tellects of modern times. We must ask to be excused from falling in, yet 
a while, with this new theology. Its acceptance demands more credulity 
than we can muster. It is not a boon to the world, but quite the con- 
trary. We have a very decided conviction that revivals of pure religion 
will not be promoted by it, that it will not comfort people in the depths 
of affliction nor steady them in the stress and storms of life. The 
heathen millions are not waiting to hear the announcement of this kind 
of Gospel. If we have nothing better than this to offer them they might 
as well retain their own beliefs, and the missionaries should be recalled. 
We have styled the book a dangerous one. We certainly cannot recom- 
mend its purchase or perusal. ‘‘In nonessentials liberty” is one thing. 
But when we are asked to give up Christianity as a divine revelation and 
consign it to the limbo of purely human speculations, that is quite another 
thing. It is absurd on the face of it. The Christian religion has done 
too much for the world, and the progress of humanity is too closely bound 
up with its integrity, to make such trifling with its very pillars a small 
offense. What can these people who are striving to overthrow it—all in 
the name of truth, reason, and religion—offer us in its place? Why 
should such books be read when there is so much else far more profitable 
in every way waiting to be considered ? 
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Revelation by Character. Mlustrated from Old Testament Lives. By ROBERT TUCK, B.A. 
2mo, pp. 308. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. Price, cloth, $2. 

God has never at any one time given a final and complete revelation of 
himself and his glory. He has rather delighted to reveal himself part by 
part, lifting the veil fold by fold. He has spoken in many portions and 
in many manners—by promises, types, sacrifices, wrim, dreams, voices, 
similitudes, and prophets specially commissioned. Especially has he con- 
veyed to men that truth which they are by nature incapable of discover- 
ing. He has been pleased to emphasize those truths and principles which 
men had discovered, but were not appraising at their true value or using 
with practical efficiency. Our author has undertaken to make clear to us 
that there is a divine revelation, not only in the incidents and history of 
the Scripture record, but also in the characters of the Bible men them- 
selves. He claims that a man’s character is of more importance than any- 
thing he has done or any circumstances in which he is placed. His effort, 
therefore, is to discover the keynote of the life and, through this keynote, 
the precise moral mission of each man. Very wisely he assumes that his 
readers are familiar with the general outlines of the lives that are treated. 
He does not load down his book with rhetorical descriptions of well- 
known scenes and narratives from old Scripture biographies. Only once 
in human history have been witnessed all the qualities that belong to 
human nature blended in one perfect character—the man Christ Jesus. 
Other men exemplify but a few traits, and these imperfectly. 


They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


By studying these individual traits in various men and women we find 
ourselves better able to comprehend the character of Him who is the 
‘‘chiefest among ten thousand” and ‘‘altogether lovely.” The work 
would prove interesting to most readers, and especially valuable to minis- 
ters of the Gospel. Even the titles of the chapters are themselves sug- 
gestive, as ‘‘ Spiritual Abraham,” ‘‘ Energetic Caleb,” ‘‘ Playful Samson,” 
‘* Self-satisfied Solomon,” ‘‘ Hopeful Isaiah.” The author displays sound 
scholarship, considerable originality, and has withal an attractive style. 
He has not attempted a complete series; we notice such omissions as 
Samuel and Jeremiah, and that he has not given us a study of any Bible 
woman. He promises another volume on the character, the marked indi- 
viduality of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Princeton Sermons. Chiefly by the Professors in Princeton Theological Seminary. 12mo, 
pp. 352. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

These sermons were not in the first instance written for publication. 
They were prepared for the weekly Sunday services held in the chapel of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. The series also includes two 
sermons each by President Patton and Dean Murray, of the college, who 
are officers of the seminary and frequently preach in its pulpit. The 
circumstances that led to the composition of these discourses have doubt- 
less given to them aspecial character. They were addressed to young men 
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preparing for the ministry by those who occupied the position of their 
daily instructors; they are not sermons for the masses, but designed solely 
for believers. They are adapted to the needs of young men at the critical 
period of life, to young men who are destined to be leaders in the world 
of thought and action. The life of a great university is a world by itself. 
The door of matriculation opens before the youth a new world, rich in 
opportunities and advantages, yet presenting peculiar temptations and 
perils. At this transition stage in his career, when the student finds that 
the faiths of his childhood are attacked on every side and there is danger 
of schism between his reason and his heart, how opportune it is for him 
to be furnished with the light and guidance of such discourses as these! 
The professors take up those questions of the day that agitate theological 
circles in both hemispheres and deal with them in a masterly way. In 
the sermons on the ‘‘ Promise of the Spirit” and ‘‘ Incarnate Truth” we 
are presented with a clear statement of the Princeton position concerning 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures. Such statements as we find set forth in 
some other theological seminaries find no sympathy with the Princeton 
professors; not only so, but they are shown to be utterly without founda- 
tion. Such, for instance, are the following: ‘‘ Christ in his manhood was 
not the equal of Newton in mathematical knowledge, nor of Wellhausen 
in literary criticism.” ‘In the teaching of Christ we must discriminate 
what belongs merely to the prejudices of his day and generation and the 
message that he is commissioned of God to impart. In the one case he is 
not only limited in knowledge, but may be entirely mistaken ; it is only 
in the other that he brings to us truth that is life. We are to distinguish 
by the light within what is really of Christ and what is not.” For devo- 
tional reading we commend especially the sermons by Professor Murray— 
‘* Christ as a Man of Prayer,” and ‘‘The Transfiguration of Life by 
Christ.” We have not for many a day read their equal. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to the Study of Society. By ALBION W. SMALL, Ph.D., Head Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago, and GEORGE E. VINCENT, Vice Chancellor of the 
Chautauqua System of Education. 12mo, pp. 384. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Price, cloth, $1.80. 

This book may be considered as a guide in the study of the human so- 
ciety of which its readers are a part. It is a text-book for students of 
some maturity of intelligence, possessed of some of the results of training 
and discipline. Specially designed for college students, it will be equally 
useful to any preacher or other public teacher who may be willing to sit 
down and learn the first principles of social structures and functions. 
Such a reader will enhance its value to himself by working out the prob- 
lems set down at the ends of some of the chapters. Our society is put in 
grave peril by the sentimental and dialectic methods of discussion pre- 
vailing in our day, the essayists and orators being for the most part as 
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ignorant as they are glib and ornate. We wish every preacher in the land 
could be persuaded to study sociology by the aid of this book for at least 
one whole year. The fruit of such a study would be of incalculable value 
to our civilization; it would arrest the destructive movements which at 
many points are invading and raiding our social possessions. ‘‘ Destruc- 
tive dogmas will control the popular imagination,” if such control is not 
prevented by a vast increase of wisdom among the teachers and leaders 
of the future; and these teachers and leaders are in college or in the be- 
ginnings of professional life. The three hundred and eighty-four pages 
of the book are distributed into five books. In the first there is an out- 
line of ‘‘ The Origin and Scope of Sociology;” the second is devoted to 
‘*The Natural History of a Society;” the third considers ‘Social Anat- 
omy;” the fourth studies ‘‘ Social Physiology and Pathology,” and the 
fifth is a discussion upon ‘Social Psychology.” The arrangement is an 
admirable one, and yet we advise the reader who knows himself to be in- 
experienced to begin with the second book and to pass from that to the 
fifth book, and then to study the whole in its own order. We suggest 
this, not because we consider the arrangement defective, for we do not, 
but because an inexpert reader, having no man to guide him, will first of 
all need an inspiring interest in the subject; and books two and five may 
interest and inspire even a dull reader, and lead him on to further study. 
Too much praise can hardly be given to the authors for the modesty of 
their claims to attention. It is a note of true science and sound learning. 
It is, also, a much-needed example for the students of their work. The 
people who are dinning half truths into our ears have no modesty and 
no reticence; that is their asinine distinction. In the present work two 
men, fortified by good training, large special study, and the habits of 
instructors, are careful to claim little while they are doing a great work. 
This, they tell us, is not the whole of the science of sociology, not the 
whole even of that small part we have undertaken to study. A guide for the 
study of contemporary society—on farms we have seen settled, in villages 
whose first houses are standing yet, in cities whose first generation has 
just passed away—such a guide for the study of the facts of living society 
did not exist, and our authors have created it. Such a book as this could 
not be offensively dogmatic; nevertheless, some admirable aphorisms are 
sprinkled over its pages. We quote afew: ‘‘The right of free thought 
does not involve the competence of every man to think every order of 
thought;” ‘‘ Scientific students of society ought to oppose with all their 
power the many mischievous tendencies to construct mountainous social 
philosophies out of molehills of social knowledge;” ‘‘ It is necessary to 
distinguish between provisional action prompted by sympathy and the 
discovery of social principles attested by science;” ‘‘ He who by genuine 
social function seeks to acquire wealth is increasing social, no less than per- 
sonal, efficiency; ” ‘‘ Genuine reforms, in the nature of things, work grad- 
ually, not rapidly.” We ardently hope that every reader of the Review 
will study this volume. We do not hesitate to record our belief that it is 
one of the ten best books of the year; it is certainly one of the books most 
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needed. One of the most roundly cultured men in Methodism—an ex- 
president of one of our colleges—says that there is so much meat in Small 
and Vincent’s book, and it is so closely packed, that an adequate review 
of it might be almost as long as the volume itself. 


Science and a Future Life, with Other Essays. By FREDERIC W, H. MYERS. 12mo, pp. 

243, New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Our first acquaintance with this author was years ago, through his 
unique and remarkable poem, ‘‘ St. Paul,” a production marked by sin- 
gular majesty of thought and expression, and in which the most subtle 
harmonies of idea and association blended with a stately melody of sono- 
rous verse to make it as much a poem to the mind as to the ear. Self-obser- 
vation reports that since that first taste of his quality we have always been 
ready for more, and have counted it worth while to read every line of 
prose or verse coming from his pen in the enlarging authorship of later 
years. Desiring to restrain ourselves from eulogy, we are yet constrained 
to say that few essayists of to-day are more entitled to a public audience, 
to the ear of thoughtful, earnest, cultivated persons of every class and 
creed. Mr. Myers commands intellectual respect by his clear and vigor- 
ous thinking, his broad and varied culture, and his extended knowledge ; 
moral respect, by his sincerity and candor, his fearless inquiry for and 
supreme loyalty to whatever may prove itself to be truth and fact, his devo- 
tion to ideas and principles, his scorn of subterfuge, exaggeration, or pre- 
tense, and his fairness to every antagonist or contrary opinion; and com- 
pels admiration by his mastery of euphonious expression, his unerring 
choice of the best word, and the distinct and luminous way in which his 
language presents his thought, pure and precise as is the lunar disk when 
‘* Artemis rolls her lucid moon through heaven ” upon a cloudless night. 
We are not ashamed to confess that we care more for Frederic W. H. 
Myers than for Henry James. He sliows the earnestness which becomes 
man’s nature and befits his life, grapples manfully with problems the 
most solemn and august, and yearns to realize the significance of exist- 
ence. He is an intellectual athlete, not an intellectual ‘‘ dude,” man- 
milliner, or jeweler, Despising no art which can give force or charm to 
his writing, he yet spends no time in carving cherry pits or dressing dolls. 
Five significant essays of general interest make the volume before us, and 
to them there is added a fondly admiring memorial tribute to the English 
Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany. The first essay considers the all-inclu- 
sive and transcendent question of man’s survival beyond death—the ques- 
tion whose magnitude of meaning belittles all others. For himself the 
author accepts the historic argument for immortality presented by Chris- 
tianity in the resurrection of Christ. On this he says: ‘‘I still adhere to 
Paley’s view; I cannot explain that testimony given by the ‘twelve men 
of probity,’ in face of bonds and stripes and death, except on the suppo- 
sition that Christ did in fact, in some way, manifest himself to his disci- 
ples after bodily life was extinct.” But he recognizes that faith in this 
isolated and astounding historic event depends on the acceptance of the 
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New Testament records as perfectly veracious and trustworthy, and, 
therefore, is not possible to those who find in the miraculous a reason for 
discrediting and rejecting those records. He believes it both desirable 
and possible to find arguments for immortality lying outside of religion, 
revelation, and history, which will appeal to the natural understanding 
and the common sense of most. He asserts that the time has come to ap- 
proach the momentous problem of a future life from the scientific side and 
by scientific methods; and the attempt must be made through physiology 
and psychology. This lends peculiar interest to the new, tentative, and 
empirical science of physiological psychology. Up to date modern science 
has nothing positive to say for or against man’s future existence. Here 
and there an individual scientific voice speaks on one side or the other. 
Professor Draper used to say that the mind’s superiority to, and inde- 
pendence of, the body could be physiologically proved. Mr. Myers ex- 
pects, by due process of investigation, to discover some scientific evidence 
which will in itself justify a belief in the efficacy of prayer and the opera- 
tion of a divine Spirit upon human nature from its upper side, as well as in 
the post-mortem survival of the human personality. He challenges the 
evolution theory to present some coherent and plausible solution of the 
mysterious problems of life, consciousness, thought, and says that unless 
it can prove its capacity to do so it must retire discredited. Whether 
experimental psychology will ever project one penetrating ray into the 
intimate structure of the spiritual universe by the light of which alone 
man’s survival will stand in visible demonstration we know not; but from 
every jutting point along the brink and border of this earthly life man 
will always lean out and peer off into the unseen universe in which he be- 
lieves and of which he is a part. We reject Emerson’s assertion, ‘‘ Of 
immortality the soul, when well employed, is incurious.” The second 
essay in this volume is ‘‘ Charles Darwin and Agnosticism.” In general, 
it leads into the same realm of thought as the first one. It inquires what 
Darwin’s view was of the effect of his theories on the old problems of 
the soul and of Providence. Four points are considered: first, the weak- 
ening effect of Darwinism on the argument for Providence drawn from 
the consensus Of mankind; secondly, its weakening effect on a similar 
argument drawn from a sense of sin and forgiveness; thirdly, its apparent 
incompatibility with the creationist theory of the genesis of the human 
soul; and, fourthly, the question whether, if agnosticism becomes the 
prevalent attitude of men’s minds, we may suppose that posterity will 
acquiesce with Darwin’s cheerfulness in the abandonment of the ancient 
hope. Believers in a soul hold various opinions as to its origin. Crea- 
tionists maintain the creation of a new soul by a fresh act of God for each 
new body. Traducianists believe the soul to be engendered by the par- 
ents and transmitted, like the bodily characteristics. Infusionists hold 
that the soul preexisted elsewhere, but was infused into the body at 
some given moment, And transmigrationists develop the infusionist 
doctrine by adding that the soul, thus infused into man, had previously 
inhabited the bodies of other men or animals. The author quotes Dar- 
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win’s words about the high ‘feelings of wonder, admiration, and devo- 
tion ” which filled and elevated his mind amid the grandeurs of a Bra- 
zilian forest. He adds also these significant words of the great naturalist: 
‘*T cannot, anyhow, be contented to view this wonderful universe, and 
especially the nature of man, and to conclude that everything is the result 
of brute force. I am inclined to look at everything as resulting from de- 
signed laws.” This implies a Designer. And again: ‘‘ Believing, as I 
do, that man in the distant future will be a far more perfect creature than 
he now is, it is an intolerable thought that he and all other sentient 
beings are doomed to complete annihilation.” And yet, after all, Darwin 
sank into agnosticism. His higher perceptions faded, his religious sen- 
sibilities became atrophied. This essay ends with a verdict upon the 
worthlessness of material science if it only proves that nothing man may 
ever discover can be to him of any true concern: ‘‘ What profit, if we are 
to gaze upon the cosmos for an hour and pass and leave the giant forces 
playing with a purport forever hid from men? What gain, to watch for 
a moment the inscrutable pageant, to be summoned out of nothingness 
into illusion, and evolved but to aspire and to decay?” The remaining 
essays, on ‘‘The Disenchantment of France,” ‘‘ Tennyson as Prophet,” 
and ‘‘ Modern Poets and Cosmic Law,” are equally enticing to the serious 
mind and the cultivated taste. The last begins with this somewhat sur- 
prising statement: ‘‘ Wordsworth, Darwin, Tennyson—the three greatest 
Englishmen of our century.” 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The American Church History Series. Volume XI. 8vo, pp. 487. New York: The 
Christian Literature Company. Price, cloth, $3. 

This volume contains a history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
by Gross Alexander, D.D., Professor of Greek in Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; a history of the United Presbyterian Church, by James 
Brown Scouller, D.D.; a history of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
by R. V. Foster, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis in Cumberland 
University; and a history of the Presbyterian Church, South, by Thomas 
C. Johnson, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
Seminary at Hampden Sidney, Va. 

The chief interest of our readers will probably be in Professor Alexander's 
history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which occupies the first 
one hundred and forty-two pages of the volume. Of this it must be said 
that it is written in admirable style, and in a spirit which should satisfy 
the most exacting. It handles a sensitive history in the calm, fair-minded 
fashion which becomes the dignity of a true historian. It makes use of 
the past for purposes of instruction, and not in a way to revive and perpetuate 
its disagreements and misunderstandings. In this respect it is in marked 
and pleasing contrast with the history of the Southern Presbyterians, which 
closes the volume. It will not retard the progress toward unity and that 
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nobler future which, in ways planned or undreamed of, devised by men 
or precipitated by secret divine preparations, is sure to come. Reading 
over the record of the separation of Northern and Southern Methodism in 
1844, we are impressed that never in ecclesiastical history was a great 
division, which contained intense and exciting elements, accomplished 
with a larger admixture of dignity, magnanimity, fraternal good will, 
acting more in sorrow than in anger and grieved at the irresistible 
necessity forced by issues which could not be avoided or postponed. We 
perceive and appreciate this the more when we read Dr. Johnson’s history 
of the Presbyterian Church, South, which shows a different picture. On 
both sides of the Methodist crisis were men of conscience, sagacity, self- 
control, piety, and power. To us it is matter of gratitude and happy augury 
that the history of the past on both sides contains what seems, in view of 
the nature of human nature, a surprisingly small amount of material calcu- 
lated to build a barrier of division far into the future. It is blessedly 
evident that, notwithstanding all human errors and infirmities, God has 
been with Methodism, both North and South, through all the years. What 
would become of individuals or Churches if God abandoned us because 
of our faults or left us to suffer the unmitigated consequences of our mis- 
takes? Rather, he not only prearranges and provides before us, but also 
corrects and overrules after us. That the spirit of Christian love was 
alive and warm in both Methodisms, as if they heard an authoritative 
Voice falling from the heaven which knows no South, no North, ‘Little 
children, love one another,” that this Voice was revered and listened to 
above the din and horror of two thousand battles, was indicated by the 
fact that when, in April, 1866, only a year after the close of the war, the 
New York East Conference sent from Brooklyn to the General Conference 
of our Southern Church, then in session in New Orleans, a cordial invita- 
tion to join in ‘‘a day of special prayer, both in private and in the public 
congregations, for the peace and unity of our common country and for the 
full restoration of Christian sympathy and love between the Churches, 
especially between the different branches of Methodism in this nation,” 
the Southern General Conference, by a standing vote, directed its secretary 
to telegraph to the New York East Conference their cordial reciprocation 
of these Christian salutations and their cordial agreement to unite in the 
day of prayer as proposed. No one can think less highly of Southern 
Methodism after reading Dr. Alexander’s concise and comprehensive 
story; for this historian makes his Church an object of respect and ad- 
miration to his readers. The reason why the General Conference of 1862, 
which had been appointed to meet in New Orleans, did not assemble, is 
given thus: ‘‘Contrary to the expectations of the General Conference of 
1858, Admiral Farragut and General Butler had anticipated them in the 
occupancy of New Orleans, in April, 1862; and it was not entirely certain 
that General Butler would hospitably receive the General Conference or 
facilitate its proceedings. It therefore lapsed.” We feel a sense of 
proprietorship in the great men of Southern Methodism, and we like the 
fond pride with which their memory is cherished. Of Bishop Pierce 
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Professor Alexander says: ‘‘ He preached in a metropolitan church with 
all the ease with which he preached to a congregation of negro slaves, 
and he preached to the slaves with as much beauty and pathos and power 
as to the great men and women of the earth. I have heard Beecher and 
Talmage and Hall and Taylor and Simpson and Spurgeon and Liddon and 
Farrar and Punshon and Parker; but I never was so moved, or saw people 
so moved, by the preaching of any man as by that of George F. Pierce, 
of Georgia.” The epitaph over Bishop McTyeire, buried with McKendree 
and Soule on the campus of Vanderbilt University, is, ‘‘ He was a leader of 
men and a lover of children.” This tribute to the Southern negroes is 
quoted from Dr. R. H. Rivers: ‘‘In the neighborhood where I lived dur- 
ing the war in Alabama the sound of a trumpet would have called up five 
thousand colored men and not over fifty white men. The white men had 
gone off to the war and left their wives, children, property in the care of 
the negroes. Not a crime was committed.” The closing statement of 
the history is as follows: ‘‘The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, along 
with her sister evangelical Churches, stands for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, for the pure and simple Gospel of Jesus Christ, and for the 
conversion of the world; along with other Methodist bodies she stands 
for every doctrine of Arminian Wesleyan theology, ‘ from prevenient grace 
to perfect love;’ more than any other Church in the world she stands for con- 
stitutional Episcopal Methodism.” 

The last one hundred and seventy-five pages of Volume XI of The 
American Church History Series contain a history of Southern Pres- 
byterianism. If the writer, Dr. T. C. Johnson, speaks for his Church 
there is not much sympathy in it with the Northern Presbyterians. The 
Southern writer distrusts the soundness of Northern Calvinism. He 
hears ‘‘the cry for revision of the Confession” rising in ‘‘ such volume 
and with such strident and piercing tones” that even ‘‘the deaf must 
hear and comprehend that Pelagianism is abroad.” ‘The Northern 
Church is seen to have many gangrened members. Her fifteen hun- 
dred ministers from extra-Presbyterian sources and her long comatose New 
Schoolism show themselves.” Dr. Johnson represents that the relation 
between the Northern and Southern branches of the Presbyterian body is 
more cordial in form than in fact: ‘‘the relation is half-hearted on the 
part of both Churches.” Witha distrustful and reproachful eye directed 
northward, expressing candidly his conviction that there is good reason 
why his branch of the Church should preserve inviolate her own sepa- 
rate existence, he says: “God has put high honors on her in the past, 
making her a witness for the nonsecular character of the Church, and for 
a Bible Calvinism, and for a Bible that makes God teach and indorse 
good ethics, and for the government of the Church according to her di- 
vine constitution, and for the highest form of Church organization in the 
Presbyterian body, perhaps. She may never merge her witness for these 
truths by an adulterous connection with any Church that will not and 
cannot bear a true witness for them, except to her eternal shame. May 
the God who raised up a Thornwell to lead this Church in her infant days. 
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and a McPheeters to suffer for two of her synods and for Christians every- 
where, who has given a Dabney and a Peck, an IH. M. Smith and a B. M. 
Palmer, to minister to her people hitherto, raise up spiritual sons worthy 
of such fathers to lead the Church, until another body who has the same 
witness to make, or can teach us a truer one, shall admit us to union with 
them.” The writer evidently does not feel that the Northern Presbyterians 
are worthy to associate with his Church. 

The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. By F. W. PULLER, of the Society of St. John 


the Evangelist, Cowley. With a Preface by Epwanrpb, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xxxi, 428. London and New York: Longinans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $2.25. 


The growth of ritualism during the past few years has been most 
marked. Especially is this true of the Church of England, or the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, as it is known in America, The tractarian 
movement of sixty years ago is bearing its legitimate fruit. In the great 
cities a ‘‘low ” church is now the exception. In not a few churches seven 
‘*sacraments” are acknowledged, ‘‘mass” is said, the ‘* host” is ‘‘ele- 
vated,” the ‘‘censer” is swung, glittering mass garments are worn by the 
priests, who desire to be called ‘‘ father,” and the ‘‘confessional” has a 
place, with only now and then a word of protest from thoughtful church- 
men who see the sure outcome of this extreme ritualistic movement. 
Already the frequent comment is heard from surprised and grieved wor- 
shipers in some ‘‘ high” church, ‘‘I see no difference between this and 
the Roman Catholic Church.” Practically, there is no difference. 
“Father” Ritchie, the rector of St. Ignatius Church, in this city, a rep- 
resentative of excessive ritualism, said not long since, ‘‘ We are the 
Catholic Church, but acknowledging no allegiance to the pope.” It is 
just this position that Father Puller, a member of the English monastic 
order of the Cowley Brethren, seeks to establish and defend. His con- 
troversy is against the papal assumptions of modern times, that the pope 
is infallible and that salvation is impossible to one outside the Roman 
communion. He states very clearly that the point of attack is the dog- 
matic declaration of Pope Boniface VIII, in his bull Unam Sanctam: 
‘¢ We therefore declare, assert, and define that for every human creature 
it is altogether necessary to salvation that he be subject to the Roman 
pontiff.” The modern claims of the Roman Catholic hierarchy were set 
forth by the Vatican Council of 1870, over which the pope himself pre- 
sided, the decrees being registered by the votes of five hundred and thirty- 
five members, of which number two only dissented. These decrees 
declare unequivocally that the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff is su- 
preme; that all pastors and all the people are bound to the authority of 
the pope ‘‘by the obligation of true obedience, not only in things which 
pertain to faith and morals, but also in things pertaining to the discipline 
and government of the Church throughout the world; ” that ‘‘ this is the 
teaching of the Catholic truth; and that none can deviate from it without 
the loss of his faith and salvation.” Against these medieval and modern 
claims of Rome the author makes an emphatic protest. There are seven 
lectures in the book, five of which were delivered in London to an 
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audience of clergymen. ‘These five lectures deal with the claim to a 
supremacy or primacy of jurisdiction, as of divine right,” and establish 
the fact that the popes have no divinely given primacy of jurisdiction. 
The rest of the book is mainly taken up with an appeal, in regard to the 
two fundamental papal claims, to the ‘‘acts and writings of the great 
saints of the primitive Church.” The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has written an 
Introduction to the book, in which he says he takes heart when he recalls 
that two thirds of the world have yet to pass judgment upon the assump- 
tions of Rome, and that India and China have yet to make up their mind 
on these questions, and adds, ‘‘It is of the utmost importance that we 
should present the truth to the independently educated heathen mind in 
the most exact and strongest form possible.” How different the feeling 
of that great and loved missionary bishop, John Coleridge Patteson, who, 
soon after his arrival in New Zealand, wrote in a letter to his uncle, the 
master of Eton: ‘*It isn’t High or Low or Broad Church, or any other 
special name, but the longing desire to forget all distinctions and to re- 
turn to a simpler state of things, that seems naturally to result from the 
very sight of heathen people. Who thinks of anything but this, ‘They 
have not heard the name of the Saviour who died for them,’ when he is 
standing with crowds of naked fellows round him?” If this be true this 
book will be of little use in the great work of winning the heathen to a 
life of faith in Jesus Christ, and will be of interest in England and Amer- 
ica only to those who are bewitched by ritualism and welcome any book 
which, directly or indirectly, treats of the Catholic Church. 


Heavenly Pearls Set ina Life. A Record of Experiences and Labors in America, India, 
and Australia. By Lucy D. OSBORN. 12mo, pp. 364. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price, cloth. $1.50. 


First of all in this book is the picture of the Christian woman who is 
the author and whose life is the subject of it—a large, round, sunny, 
sanguine, dauntless sort of face, such as laughs at impossibilities and 
many other things. Looking at it, one thinks of the saying, ‘‘ The world 
belongs to the optimists,” and infers that the owner of this face must be 
conscious possessor of a large part of the world; if in no other way, then 
on the principle that all things belong to those that belong to Christ, who 
is God’s, We do not know that the lips are saying anything in the pic- 
ture, but the whole face is singing, ‘‘I’m the child of a King.” As to 
the book, we can write no notice so unique, sententious, and suggestive 
as Bishop William Taylor’s introduction to it, which we therefore here- 
with transcribe: ‘‘This book has a large amount of undisguised human 
nature in it. It reflects also a great deal of the divine nature, ordinary 
and extraordinary. The ordinary covers a wide range of Christian ex- 
perience, common and uncommon. The extraordinary is on the line of 
divine healing of the body, without ignoring God’s use of medicine and 
surgery or adding to the agony of a blind man by affirming that he was 
born blind because he was a great sinner. We have an experience extraor- 
dinary also, similar to that of Paul, William Tennant, J. B. Finley, and 
Dr. Kendricks, of Indianapolis, Ind. I don’t challenge the testimony of 
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any of them; but God has so constituted me and so kept me in accord 
with his ordinary laws of health that my body has not required extra 
repairs, and my simple faith in God’s book and personal presence and 
providence does not require a trip to heaven till I shall, by the will of 
God, go there to stay.” We rather like Bishop Taylor’s faith. It seems 
a fairly good sort of faith, worthy to be stamped ‘‘sterling;” likely to 
prove steady and serviceable, to wear well and keep its color in all kinds 
of changeful weather; sufficiently expectant and reliant, but not fidgety 
and exacting; content to pray, ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,” and 
not sitting up to cry for manna in the middle of the night. The spiritu- 
ally normal is not outranked in working power or preciousness by the 
extraordinary and phenomenal. Something like this seems to be inno- 
cently hinted in the bishop’s introduction. Anyway, his sort of faith is 
the kind most of us have to survive on; and, having observed and ex- 
perienced its power of sustenance and propulsion, we are not prepared to 
admit that it is an inferior article. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Art of Illustration. By C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo, pp- 208. New York: Wilbur B. 

Ketcham. Price, cloth, $1. 

Spurgeon was always interesting in his preaching. He had a genius 
for securing the attention of his hearers, and then held it without apparent 
difficulty. Perhaps it was art, rather than genius; if so, it was an art 
which amounted to genius. His preaching was intensely lifelike and 
vivid, pictorial in the extreme. His sermons abound in illustrations; 
almost every sentence uncovers a picture. He seems to think in meta- 
phors; and for the clearer presentation of truth he draws illustrations 
from all sources—from life, from history, from science. This is true, as 
well, of his writings. How picturesque are his comments on the Psalms! 
This latest book of his is itself a splendid illustration of his knowledge of 
the art of illustration, of which he was a master. It contains five lectures, 
originally delivered to the students of the Pastor’s College, bearing the fol- 
lowing titles: ‘‘ Illustrations in Preaching ; ” ‘‘Anecdotes from the Pulpit; ” 
‘‘The Use of Anecdotes and Illustrations; ” ‘‘ Where can we Find Anec- 
dotes and Illustrations;”’ and ‘‘The Sciences as Sources of Illustration.” 
Of his lectures to the students of the College of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle Mr. Spurgeon once said: ‘‘I do not offer that which has cost 
me nothing, for I have done my best and taken abundant pains. 
Therefore, with clear conscience, I place my work at the service of 
my brethren, especially hoping to have a careful reading from young 
preachers, whose profiting has been my principal aim.” Young 
ministers and, indeed, all preachers will find these lectures full of 
suggestions. On every page are words of good common sense, such 
as the following: ‘‘ No reason exists why the preaching of the Gospel 
should be a miserable operation, either to the speaker or to the hearer.” 
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‘‘Sermons must not be nosegays of flowers, but sheaves of wheat. Very 
beautiful sermons are generally very useless ones.” ‘‘ Our Lord’s parables 
were as simple as tales for children, and as naturally beautiful as the 
lilies which sprang up in the valleys where he taught the people.” There 
is scarcely a statement Mr. Spurgeon makes which he does not fully illus- 
trate; as when, for example, having said that illustrations and anecdotes 
will greatly help to make a way for the truth to enter, and that they will 
do this by catching the ear of the careless and inattentive, he adds: ‘‘ We 
must try to be like Mr. Whitefield, of whom a shipbuilder said, ‘ When I 
have heard anybody else preach I have always been able to lay down a ship 
from stem to stern; but when I listen to Mr. Whitefield I cannot even lay 
the keel.’ The last lecture, ‘‘ The Sciences as Sources of Illustration,” is 
the least satisfactory, probably because it is ‘‘ printed substantially as it 
was taken by the reporter,” and without any revision, therefore, by 
Mr. Spurgeon. 

The Young Man Foursquare. By REV. JAMES I. VANCE, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Norfolk, Va. 12mo, pp. 104. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, cloth, 
50 cents. 

These are good sermons, ‘‘ dedicated to every young man who has an 
ambition to make the most of himself and his opportunities,” and calcu- 
lated to help him in that high endeavor—only four sermons, on the 
young man in business, in society, in politics, and in religion, but 
enough to make boyhood into the manliest manhood. They are not 
juvenile, but worthy the attention of any who are not yet fully formed in 
character and fixed in habit. The text, ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business? he shall stand before kings,” is illustrated thus: ‘‘ At ten 
years of age Benjamin Franklin was cutting wicks for tallow candles in 
a Boston chandler’s shop. At seventeen, on a Sabbath morning, we find 
him trudging through the streets of Philadelphia, with all his earthly 
possessions on his back and in his pockets. The sum total of his assets 
consisted of some old clothes, a dollar in silver, a shilling in copper coin, 
and—himself. As he tramped by, a girl, who afterward became his wife, 
looked out of the window and laughed at the grotesque figure of young 
Franklin. But the lad was diligent. He applied himself assiduously. 
He had a genius for work. His abilities were soon recognized. He rose. 
By and by he became the founder of the University of Pennsylvania 
and of the American Philosophical Society. And little more than 
half a century after that Sabbath morning when we saw him walking 
along the streets of Philadelphia, the butt of a girl’s ridicule, we find him 
standing before the King of France the accredited ambassador plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America.” The profitableness of righteous- 
ness has this illustration: ‘* When Nicholas Biddle was President of the 
Bank of the United States he wished a clerk in his employ to do some 
writing on the Sabbath. The young man refused and was dismissed. 
For what might be termed an overnice scruple of conscience this young 
man, with a mother dependent upon him, was thrown out of work. A 
few days later Mr. Biddle was asked to nominate some one for cashier of 
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another bank, and he named this young man, and as proof of his trust- 
worthiness said, ‘You can trust him, for he would not work for me on 
Sunday.’” Here is a quoted definition: ‘‘ A gentleman is a man who has 
pride without vanity, courage without bravado, and who is innately con- 
siderate of the feelings of others.” This sentence from Gladstone: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the many years I was in the cabinet I was brought into association 
with sixty master minds, and all but five of them were Christians.” Here 
is good counsel for us all: ‘‘ Vote. Exercise the right of franchise. Cast 
your ballot when election day comes round. If the privileges of American 
citizenship were worth purchasing with blood they are surely worth pre- 
serving with a ballot. Evil wins on election day because, too often, the 
good men of a community do not take the trouble to vote. . . . We Ameri- 
cans are a queer people. We are the greatest sticklers in the world for 
our rights when anyone attempts to interfere with them. But given 
peaceable possession thereof, and we treat them with woful neglect our- 
selves. If it were seriously threatened that the British Parliament should 
select the next President of the United States there would be an up- 
rising of indignant American citizens. And yet thousands of these same 
citizens will stay comfortably at home or contentedly at business and 
allow a foreign-born and an illiterate population to determine who shall 
be the next President. Vote. God will hold you responsible for it. The 
man or the machine who cheats you out of it is a worse thief than he 
who robs your safe.” This small book is full of life and freshness, and 
is direct, pithy, practical. 


A Summer Revival, and What it Brought About. By STANTON P. ALLEN, Author of Down 
in Dixie. 12mo, pp. 200. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

This is a touching story of the triumphs of grace in a human soul. 
The writer was successively a soldier in the United States army and a 
newspaper reporter, who was gloriously saved and, through the interme- 
diate stage of the local preacher’s service, has now come to most suc- 
cessful pastoral work in the Troy Conference. The simplicity and 
heart qualities of the story are its great charms. It should have a wide 
influence for good. 


The Wee Ones of Japan. By MAESt. JOHN BRAMHALL. Illustrations by C. D. WELDON. 
16mo, pp. 137. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1. 

There are babies, and there are other babies. The youngsters of Japan 
rank high in the list, unless the judgment of the present author be 
greatly at fault. Her estimate of the babies at Nippon is that they are 
‘the most amusingly uncommon children in the world ” and ‘‘ the very 
best disciplined darlings to be found upon the ample bosom of mother 
earth.” With these pleasant sentiments as a starting point, her book con- 
sists of an attractive description of the food, clothing, sports, education, 
and general care of Japanese children. There is so much of nature in 
her story that she should find an eager reader in the person of every 
American mother. — 
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The Bishops unite in praising it. 


‘We congratulate the entire Methodist Episcopal Church on the recent 
publication of Dr. James Strong’s Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. This 
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our grateful acknowledgments to the Publishers for this new and valuable 
addition to our literature. Over one hundred writers have assisted the 
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thoroughly original treatment has been introduced. We commend this great 
work to our ministers and laymen as an invaluable aid in the study of the 


Holy Scriptures.” 
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compel the conviction that civil liberty is imperiled by the very existence of this 
society in any land. These facts he presents, and in so discriminating and 
withal so forceful a manner that the book must at once take its place as an 
authority upon this vital subject. An excellent portrait of the honored author 
forms the frontispiece, and the book is a beautiful specimen of typographical art. 
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What Is said on the other side 








of the water by leading press critics and 
accomplished biblical scholars regarding 


THE EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE. 
By James Strong, S.T.D., LL.D. 





London Times. 
‘*‘A very comprehensive and elaborate work, surpassing in completeness all 
existing Concordances.” 


The Daily London Chronicle. 


‘In the hands of preachers, teachers, students—and, in fact, everybody 
who wishes to read the sacred books with intelligence—it must prove of im- 
mense and everyday assistance. We have no doubt that every serious student 
of the Bible will see to it that there is a copy in permanent occupation of a shelf 
near his elbow.” 


Record (Interdenominational), London. 


‘‘A Concordance of singular completeness and utility. Even the English 
reader of the Bible, who wishes to go no further than the Authorized Version 
and the work of the revisers, will find this book the most complete and con- 
venient obtainable. The arrangement by which there is an easy reference from 
the English word to its Hebrew or Greek equivalent is admirable. Indeed, the 
work is one which the clergy will find invaluable as they grow to appreciate the 
convenience of the thoughtfully devised aid it offers.” 


Rock (Established Church), London. 


‘‘ This work is, in extent and completeness, the most notable achievement 
that we know of in the way of providing a Bible concordance that will at once 
meet the requirements of the general reader and the more exacting demands of 
the student and scholar.” 


Christian World (Congregationalist), London. 


“The results of half a lifetime of patient labor, and the fruits of ripe biblical 
scholarship. No Concordance can ever be made more perfect.” 


The Rev. Professor J. Agar Beet, London. 


‘* Wherever a rendering is altered by the revisers, attention is called to the 
fact in the main body of the Concordance, and even differences between the 
English and American renderings are noted. All this is done, by skillful 
arrangement, in a most convenient manner. A department is also allotted to 
an exhaustive comparison of the two versions. The Hebrew and Greek Dic- 
tionaries make the work to be practically a concordance to the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures. It is a great and wonderful work, and cannot be too strongly 
recommended to all careful students of Holy Scripture.” 
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FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By Henry A. BEERs, Professor of 
English Literature, Yale University. 12mo. With twenty-nine 
portraits. $1. 

This book, which is a revision of Professor Beers’s former successful work on 
the same subject, consists of eight chapters, each of which describes a period of 
English literature, Gleanings from the standard English classies form a valu- 
able appendix. The book is embellished with twenty-nine portraits of famous 
English authors. 

RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART. By Professor WILLIAM H. Goop- 
YEAR, of the Brooklyn Institute, 12mo. With two hundred and 
ten illustrations. $1. 

In this volume Professor Goodyear makes a valuable and attractive additioi 
to popular literature on this subject. The author's treatment is simple, clear, 
and descriptive, rather than technically philosophical. The illustrations of the 
volume, over two hundred in number, are widely representative, and include re- 
productions of many of the more prominent art treasures which were exhibited 
at the World’s Fair. 

WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD. By ALEXANDER 
WINCHELL, late Professor of Geology of the University of Mich- 
igan. 12mo. Illustrated. §&1. 

A delightful manual, revised and edited by Professor Frederick Starr. A book 
which interests the reader from the first, which avoids the dangerous half truths 
and illustrations of an “easy science” primer. The reader is surprised to find 
so much of romance about this sacred and wrinkled old mother earth. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Illustrated. Twelve monthly numbers. $2. 


One order and $7 will secure the Literature for 1894-95. 


On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express (charges 
unpaid) a discount of ten per cent will be allowed. 


The C. L. S. C. books are uniform in height and width, varying only in thickness. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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You Needn’t Look 


immediately for the damage that 

dangerous washing compounds do. 
It’s there, and it’s going on all the 
time, but you won't see its effects, 
probably, for several months. It 
wouldn't do, you know, to have 
them too dangerous. 

The best way is to take no risk. 
You needn’t worry about damage 
to your clothes, if you keep to the 

original washing compound—Pearline ; 

first made and fully proved. 

you gain by using the imitations of it? 

Prize packages, cheaper prices, or whatever 

“ may by urged for them, wouldn’t pay you 
for one ruined garment. 


What can 


Peddlers and some junscrupulous grocers will tell 


Beware: Pan is as good as’’ or ‘the same as Pearline.’”’ irs 


LSE—Pearline is never peddled ; 1f your grocer sends 
you an imitation, be omar and it back. 346 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Coughing 
leads to Consumption. Stop 
the Cough, heal the Lungs 
and strengthen the System 
with 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites. It is 
palatable and easy on the 
stomach. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don't be decelved by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. A!l Druggists. 





THE McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture best Quality 


CHURCH BELLS 
AND CHIMES 





MADE OF 


PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIM 


AND FULLY WARRANTED, 


For prices, terms, etc., address 


naming this book) HENRY McSHANE & CO,, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


COMMUNION WARE. 


Liberal Discount to Struggling 
CHURCHES, 


Best Quality Extra Triple-plated Ware. 
Send for Price List, 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, «= «= New York. 
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PULPIT AND PLATFORM. 


SERILOWNS AND ADDRESSES 
By O. H. TIFFANY, D.D., LL.D. 


Be FS cae Compiled by 
J. WESLEY JOHNSTON, D.D. 


“ Rey. Dr. 0. H. Tiffany possessed 
exceptional gifts of expression and 
an almost peerless elocution, while 
the matter of his discourses was 
thoughtful and stimulating, abound- 
ing in felicitous illustration and apt 
quotation. The discourses and ad- 
dresses selected for publication ad- 
mirably represent his powers.”— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 





“The discourses in this work re- 
veal the author’s power of analysis, 
his keen insight into the meaning of 
the word, and his skill in dividing 
the truth so as to make his hearers 
see its meaning and feel its power. 
As we read these utterances we re- 
joice to see how everything is subor- 
dinated to the exaltation of the Christ 
and the great ends of a true Christian 
ministry.""—New York Observer. 

Crown Octavo, Portrait of Dr. 
Tiffany. Cloth. $1.25. 


JACKKNIFE AND BRAMBLES. 


By Bishop ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD. 
Author of “Our Children,” ‘Our Brother in Black,” “Man of Galilee,” etc. 

“ What is in this book has grown out of many fireside talks with young men and women of 
promise, who, having heard many strange noises as of debate and doubt, have fallen into 
perplexities about the foundations of their faith. As the good Negro, * Uncle Jim,’ cut 
away briers and brambles with his big knife that ‘he might get at the tree’ to be cut down, 
so this * Jackknife ’ is used to clear away from the subject of Christianity some briers, bram- 
bles, and poison oak, much in the way.”’"—From Preface. 

“The style of treatment is Spurgeon’s at his best, in his most imaginative, picturesque 
mood, and all done graciously and sensibly.”"—New York didependent, 


12mo. Cloth, ®1, 


THE PROPHECIES OF DANIEL. 


Expounded by MILTON S. TERRY, S.T.D. 


“There is given in this little volume not a commentary on the Book of Daniel, but a series 
of exegetical essays on the apocalyptical portions of the book. ‘These essays have been pre- 
pared and pu lished with a hope of correcting, to some extent, the unsound methods from 
which the author believes that the prophecies of Daniel have greatly suffered. The work as 
a whole is a masterpiece of exegesis. We have read it throughout with great interest, and 
would heartily commend it to all our readers who are at all interested in the prophecies 
which it aims to expound. Its expositions of the visions of the prophet are, indeed, most 
satisfactory. The book deserves to be widely circulated and read..""—Reformed Quartcriy 
Revicw. , 














12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, to any address on receipt of price. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Christus Consolator; or, Comfortable Words 


for Burdened Hearts. 





By Bishop GILBERT HAVEN. 


“This book by Bishop Haven is full of con- 
solation. It was in him to be a warrior, and 
to say strong and severe things, but his heart 
was as tender as that of a child, and he spoke 
often in a tender and sympathetic strain. 
His own heart had suffered, and out of its 
experiences he spoke to others. These dis- 
courses are full of human tenderness and 
divine sympathy.”—Pittsburg Christian Ad- 
wocate. 


“To Gilbert Haven love and life, sorrow 
and all relationships, human or divine, were 
great and deep and holy things. Living, 
he was a minister of consolation to many; 
departing, he desired to leave this book to 
comfort others with the same comfort where- 
with he himself had been comforted.”—Meth- 
odist Review. 


Dy ceed t2mo. Cloth. Portrait of the 
i ae Bishop. $1.25. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


By ADELAIDE 8. SEAVERNS. 


“One takes up this neat volume with a pleasurable predisposition in its favor, which 
is speedily deepened and confirmed by the contents of the book. The compiler displays at the 
outset her sympathetic, intuitive sense of the kind of truth for which most thoughtful minds 
are hungering—the optimism, not of shallow sentimentality or forced, brilliant insincerity, 
but of —~% genuine, reverent, and withal, reasonable faith and trust. The whole atmosphere 
of the book is bright, bracing, vivifying, like the air of a crisp morning. It is plain that Miss 
Seaverns is an optimist of the truest sort. In none of her selections does she ignore the deep, 
serious facts of life, and yet her pages are made to glow with such earnest hope and courage 
and fidelity that even the saddest and darkest experiences seem glorified and transformed.” 

—Zion's Herald. 





16mo. Gilt top. $1. 


Epic of Life. JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


Dr. Ridpath is the author of the masterpiece of histories, The Cyclopedia of Universal 
History, which has had the widest circulation of any book of its class. He is justly celebrated 
as a prose writer, for his masterful rhetoric, and his rich and vigorous English. In this poem 
the doctor shows he has also the genius of poetry. The artistic and appropriate illustrations 
were drawn expressly for this work. 


Large Quarto. Illustrated. Embossed cover, 75 cents. 


The Christian’s Handbook in 


The Holy Waiting: the Church of God, and for 


Home Meditation and Prayer. 
Prepared by Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Prepared for “all people who wish to cultivate a reverent spirit in the house of God, and 


to gain the greatest good from the public worship of God,” 
Size. tls x4inches, 90 pages. Each page in two colors. 








Morocco, full oA, gostei, 5 cents; Purple Cloth, full gilt, 50 cents; 
hite Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New Yort. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 











Illustrative Notes for 1894. + 
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Edited by 
- |DRS. HURLBUT | 
AND DOHERTY. 


The Illustrative Notes is used 
by Bishops, Preachers, Superin- 
tendents, and Teachers, who un- 
reservedly commend it as being a 
most thorough, reliable, and help- 
ful companion in the study of the 

International Lessons, 
A MIDIANITE. 


F you are not clear how a certain lesson should be taught, its teaching hints will 
show you what to do. If you desire an excellent story to illustrate any lesson, 
it will give it to you. If you would like to know what the best Bible scholars 

think on the subject of any lesson, it will tell you. It meets fully and satisfactorily 
every demand of the faithful teacher. 


396 pages. 116 illustrations, 29 maps, charts, and diagrams. 
Price, 81.25. To Teachers, postpaid, @1. 


The Lesson Books + stay crowing 


The Lessons in thisform are especially prized by the scholars because of the great 
amount of useful and interesting matter in explanation of the Lessons 
that is contained only in the Book. 


I. THE BEREAN SENIOR LESSON BOOK. 
For adult scholars. Notes, questions for older students, Bible Dictionary, and 
Bible reading upon every lesson of the year. Price, 15 cents. 


2. THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON BOOK. 
For scholars, ten to sixteen years old. Explanatory notes and maps, together 
with many other useful features. Price, 15 cents. 


3. THE BEREAN BECINNER’S LESSON BOOK. 
For children just above the infant class, It contains the lesson told in the 
form of a story, questions and answers, and interesting questions and Everyday 
Helps for the Little People. Price, 15 cents. 











with Helps and 


The Primary Teacher," eerie 


By MARTHA VAN MARTER. 


Rev. Dr. HURLBUT writes: ‘Its author has written 
lesson helps for primary teachers for the past ten years, and 
is a lover of little people, a skilled teacher, and a practiced 
writer. We believe, therefore, that her book, which has 
been written in response to an urgent demand, will be found 
helpful to all primary teachers, and to those who instruct 
little children in the home as well as in the Sunday school.” 


12mo. Cloth. 70 cents. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Not Up to il 
the Mark = , yy 


—that’s the way with the 
imitations of Pearline. It 
isn’t surprising that so great 
a household help in all wash- 
ing and cleaning should be 


so largely imitated ; it isn’t hi | 











surprising that these imitations 

fail; and it isn’t surprising that they 
make still more popular the article on 4 
which the fraud is attempted. The 

merits of Pearline alone would make l 
its sales increase, and the claims of 
peddlers and unscrupulous grocers that they have “the same 
as” or “as good as” Pearline—mind you, never “better 
than” Pearline—have placed Pearline on the top notch. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Te ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
\ FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 





you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 3h JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Looking Bette THE MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


_ Manufacture best Quality 
feeling better— J 


better in every- 3 wf CHURCH BELLS 
way. There’s AND CHIMES 


more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 


back flesh and 
spirits is every- = 
thing. — 











i nx MADE OF 


PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIN 


AND FULLY WARRANTED, 





For prices, terms, etc., address 


saming tis book) HENRY McSHANE & CO,, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








1 Scott's Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough—it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











COMMUNION WARE. 


Liberal Discount to Struggling 
CHURCHES, 


Best Quality Extra Triple-plated Ware. 


. Send for Price List. 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, = = New York, 











-.+ THE NEW ::- 


“Tnternational” Teachers’ Bible, 








NEW HELPS. CLEAR PRINT. 
NEW MAPS. MINIMUM 

FINE BINDINGS. SIZE. 
ee 1s ra 





The Only Teachers’ Bible having Helps Prepared by both 
AMERICAN and ENGLISH SCHOLARS. 





THE SMALLEST LARGE TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 





The “International” Bibles 


Are Moderate in Price, Convenient in Size, and 
Elegantly Bound. 


NEARLY 250 DIFFERENT STYLES, 


Ranging in Price from 30 cents to $15. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST, FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Christus Consolator: or, Comfortable Words 


for Burdened Hearts. 





By Bishop GILBERT HAVEN. 


“This book by Bishop Haven is full of con« 
solation. It was in him to be a warrior, and 
to say strong and severe things, but his heart 
was as tender as that of a child, and he spoke 
often in a tender and sympathetic strain. 
His own heart had suffered, and out of its 
experiences he spoke to others. These dis- 
courses are full of human tenderness and 
divine sympathy.”—Pittsburg Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“To Gilbert Haven love and life, sorrow 
and all relationships, human or divine, were 
great and deep and holy things. Living, 
he was a minister of consolation to many; 
departing, he desired to leave this book to 
comfort others with the same comfort where- 
with he himself had been comforted.”—Meth- 
odist Review. 


1zmo. Cloth. Portrait of the 
Bishop. $1.25. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


By ADELAIDE 8S. SEAVERNS. 


“One takes » this neat volume with a pleasurable predisposition in its favor, which 
is speedily deepened and confirmed by the contents of the book. The compiler displays at the 
outset her sympathetic, intuitive sense of the kind of truth for which most thoughtful minds 
are hungering—the optimism, not of shallow sentimentality or forced, brilliant insincerity, 
but of deep, genuine, reverent, and withal, reasonable faith and trust. The whole atmosphere 
of the book is bright, bracing, Lickin gp like the air of a crisp morning. It is plain that Miss 
Seaverns is an optimist of the truest sort. In none of her selections does she ignore the deep, 
serious facts of life, and yet her pages are made to glow with such earnest hope and cour: 

and fidelity that even the saddest and darkest experiences seem glorified an ; renstorm i 


’s Herald. 
16mo. Gilt top. $1. 


E pic of Lif @. sJoHN CLARE RIDPATH. 


Dr. Ridpath is the author of the masterpiece of histories, The Cyclopedia of Universal 
History, which has had the widest circulation of any book of its class. He is justly celebrated 
asa prose writer, for his masterful rhetoric, and his rich and vigorous English. In this poem 
the doctor shows he has also the genius of poetry. The artistic and appropriate illustrations 
were drawn expressly for this work. 


Large Quarto. Illustrated. Embossed cover, 75 cents. 
The Christian’s Handbook in 


The H oly W aiting ! the Church of God, and for 


Home Meditation and Prayer. 
Prepared by Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 


Prepared for “all people who wish to cultivate a reverent spirit in the house of God, and 
to gain the test from the public worship of God,” 
Size, x4inches. 90 pages. Each page in two colors. 
Morocco, full gilt, postpaid, 75 cents; Purple Cloth, full gilt, 50 cents ; 
White Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
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PULPIT AND PLATFORM. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 

By O. H. TIFFANY, D.D., LL.D. 

ais i i Compiled by 

oT tg «J. WESLEY JOHNSTON, D.D. 


“ Rev. Dr. 0. H. Tiffany possessed 
exceptional gifts of expression and 
an almost peerless elocution, while 
the matter of his discourses was 
thoughtful and stimulating, abound- 
ing in felicitous illustration and apt 

uotation. The discourses and ad- 
resses selected for publication ad- 
mirably represent his powers.”— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 








“The discourses in this work re- 
veal the author’s power of analysis, 
his keen insight into the meaning of 
the word, and his skill in dividing 
the truth so as to make his hearers 
see its meaning and feel its power. 
As we read these utterances we re- 
joice to see how everything is subor- 
dinated to the exaltation of the Christ 
and the great ends of a true Christian 
ministry.”—New York Observer. 

Crown Octavo. Portrait of Dr. 
Tiffany. Cloth, @1,25. 


JACKKNIFE AND BRAMBLES. 


By Bishop ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD. 
Author of “Our Children,” ‘‘Our Brother in Black,” ‘Man of Galilee,” ete, 


“ What is in this book has grown out of many fireside talks with young men and women of 
promise, who, having heard many strange noises as of debate and doubt, have fallen into 
perplexities about the foundations of their faith. As the good Negro,‘ Uncle Jim,’ cut 
away briers and brambles with his big knife that ‘he might get at the tree’ to be cut down, 
so this * Jackknife ’ is used to clear away from the subject of Christianity some briers, bram- 
bles, and poison oak, much in the way.’”’—From Preface. 


“The style of treatment is Spurgeon’s at his. best, in his most imaginative, picturesque 
mood, and all done graciously and sensibly.""—New York Independent. 


i2mo. Cloth. @1. 


THE PROPHECIES OF DANIEL. 


Expounded by MILTON S. TERRY, S.T.D. 


“There is given in this little volume not a commentary on the Book of Daniel, but a series 
of exegetical essays on the apocalyptical portions of the book. These essays have been pre- 
pared and published with a hope of correcting, to some extent, the unsound methods from 
which the author believes that the prophecies of Daniel have greatly suffered. The work as 
a whole is a masterpiece of exegesis. We have read it throughout with great interest, and 
would heartily commend it to all our readers who are at all interested in the prophecies 
which it aims to expound. Its expositions of the visions of the prophet are, indeed, most 
satisfactory. The book deserves to be widely circulated and read.” —Reformed Quarterly 
Review. 














12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, to any address on receipt of price. 
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A mine of most excellent material 





a 
for the use of preachers, superintendents, or public speakers whe 
have occasion to talk to the younger people is contained in 


Five-Minute Sermons to Children. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


‘*There is no baby talk, little or no cant, and the sentences snap and crackle 
with illustration, question, hint, and suggestion. Such sermons, like postage 
stamps, carry their own adhesive power, and will stick in the children’s 
memories.” — Zhe Critic. 

‘The sermons are short, crisp, beautiful. They strike to the heart of the 
subject at once. It would be a great advantage to every minister if he could 
preach to the children. This would help.”—Cai fornia Christian Advocate. 

‘The sermons are so well adapted to children that they would be read by 
them if the book were put in their possession.” — 7%e A/idland. 


“This little volume contains an even hundred five-minute sermons to 
children, Evidently Mr. Armstrong has genius for this work. The pastor who 
desires to cultivate the art of such preaching will do well to examine this book.” 
—New Englander. 

12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
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My Journey to Jerusalem. 


By NATHAN HUBBELL, D.D. 


It is replete with valuable information, incidents of travel, revelations con- 
cerning oriental life, including startling and amusing personal adventures. 
Among the points of interest described are the homes of Scott and Burns, 
Windsor Castle, Oxford, London, Paris, battlefield of Waterloo, the Catacombs 
of Rome, Vesuvius, Garden of Gethsemane, Mount of Olives, Bethlehem, Suez 
Canal, and the Pyramids. 

71 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 
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Gist ! A Handbook of Missionary Information. 


Compiled and edited by LILLY RYDER GRACEY. 


“It is not easy to tell whether a manuscript put into a book will have a good 
‘run,’ Circumstances surrounding the issue are so far beyond control that it is 
not always the best that will meet with the widest sale. But if the religious 
press is a good thermometer of the merits and adaptations of a book, then Lilly 
Ryder Gracey’s Gist must be rated well. The Church papers speak of it in the 
highest terms. The Presbyterian Observer—to go outside of our own denomina- 
tion—says in no other one book can be found the missionary information here 
presented of heathen lands. Young ladies’ societies, Epworth Leagues, and 
indeed all classes, will certainly find here a fund of readily available and inter- 
esting facts concerning missions. We know the need that ought to be supplied, 
and think our readers would do well to test whether this book will help to meet 
it."—Northern Christian Advocate. 

12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 
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Your Reverence for the Book of Books sss 


will be stronger than ever, and you will be more zealous in advocating 
its precepts, after you have read and pondered over the contents of 


Anti-Higher Criticism: 


OR, 


Testimony to the Infallibility of the Bible. 
MASTERLY SUBJECTS DISCUSSED BY MASTERLY MINDS. 








Learned Doubt and the Living Word. By Howarp Oscoop, D.D., 
LL.D., Rochester Theological Seminary. 

The Unity of the Pentateuch. By W. Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch. By W. Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The Book of Job. By Professor WitL1AM G. MoorEneaD, D.D., United 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Xenia, O, 

The Book of Psalms (two parts). By Tatsor W. CHampers, D.D., 
LL.D., Senior Minister of the Collegiate Dutch Church of New York. 
I. The Nature of the Psalter. II. The mage 4 of the Psalter and Its Uses. 

Isaiah. By Pastor JAMes H. Brookes, D.D., St. Louis. 

The Book of Daniel—Its Authorship, iinet: and Structure. By 
Pastor GEORGE S. Bisuop, D.D., Orange, N. J. 

The Book of Esther. By Pastor B. B. Tyter, D.D., New York city. 

Messianic Prophecies. By Professor WiLt1am G. MoorEHEAD, D.D., 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Xenia, O. 

The Gospels (two parts). By Professor Ernst F. StRoETER, Ph.D., Denver 
University. 

The Council in Jerusalem (Acts XV.) By Professor James M. STIFLER, 
D.D., Crozer Theological Seminary. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians, By Wittiam Dinwippir, D.D. 

First Epistle of John. By Professor James M. Srir_er, D.D., Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 

The Testimony of the Bible to its Own Integrity. By Pastor James H. 
Brookrs, D.D., Saint Louis. 


Edited and Compiled by Rev. L. W. MUNHALL, M.A. 


These addresses were delivered before the Interdenominational Seaside 
Bible Conference at its session during the past summer, and were listened to 
with rapt attention by unusually large audiences of a decidedly intellectual 
character. 

tame. Cloth. $1.50. 
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What Leads You 


to use the imitations of Pearline? Some 
trifling prize, cheap prices, or because 
the grocer or peddler says ‘same as” 
or ‘‘as good as?” 
amount to, if your things are ruined in the 


What do these 


washing? They 
may be. And you 












can’t see the dam- 
age that a danger- 
ous washing com- 
pound is doing, until 


the damage is done; with the poorest, that 
takes some time. 


With these imitations that 


nobody knows about, you have to take your own risk. Be 
on the safe side, and use only the gy gto Mill- 


ions of women can tell about that. 


sk some of them, and 


satisfy yourself. Get their experience. 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


. and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back sae ad 362 


honest—s 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the ‘weak 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—nature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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Christus Consolator: or, Comfortable Words 


for Burdened Hearts. 





By Bishop GILBERT HAVEN. 


“This book by Bishop Haven is full of con- 
solation. It was in him to be a warrior, and 
to say strong and severe things, but his heart 
was as tender as that of a child, and he spoke 
often in a tender and sympathetic strain. 
His own heart had suffered, and out of its 
experiences he spoke to others. These dis- 
courses are full of human tenderness and 
divine sympathy.”—Pittsburg Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“To Gilbert Haven love and life, sorrow 
and all relationships, human or divine, were 
great and deep and holy things. Living, 
he was a minister of consolation to many; 
departing, he desired to leave this book to 
comfort others with the same comfort where. 
with he himself had been comforted.”—Methe 
odist Review. 


1zmo. Cloth. Portrait of the 
Bishop. $1.25. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


By ADELAIDE 8S. SEAVERNS. 


“One takes up this neat volume with a pleasurable predisposition in its favor, which 
is speedily deepened and confirmed by the contents of the book. he compiler displays at the 
outset her sympathetic, intuitive sense of the kind of truth for which most thoughtful minds 
are hungering—the optimism, not of shallow sentimentality or forced, brilliant insincerity, 
but of deep, genuine, reverent, and withal, reasonable faith and trust. The whole atmosphere 
of the book is bright, bracing, vivifying, like the air of acrisp morning. It is plain that Miss 
Seaverns is an mat of the truest sort. In none of her selections does she ignore the deep, 
serious facts of life, and yet her pages are made to glow with such earnest hope and _ cour: 

and fidelity that even the saddest and darkest experiences seem glorified and_ transformed.” 


—Zion's Herald. 
16mo. Gilt top. $1. 


E pic of Lif @. jJouN CLARK RIDPATH. 


Dr. Ridpath is the author of the masterpiece of histories, The Qyslenedia of Universal 
History, which has had the widest circulation of any book of its class. He is justly celebrated 
as a prose writer, for his masterful rhetoric, and his richand vigorous English. In this poem 
the doctor shows he has also the genius of poetry. The artistic and appropriate illustrations 
were drawn expressly for this work. 


Large Quarto. Illustrated. Embossed cover, 75 cents. 


The Christian’s Handbook in 


The Holy Waiting: the Church of God, and for 


Home Meditation and Prayer. 
Prepared by Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 


Prepared for “all people who wish to cultivate a reverent spirit in the house of God, and 
to gain the greatest good from the public worship of God,” 
Size, os x4inches. 90 pages. Each page in two colors. 
Morocco, full gilt, poctanid, 75 cents; Purple Cloth, full gilt, 50 cents; 
ite Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
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A MARVEL OF CONCENTRATED SCHOLARSHIP. 








The result of thirty years of careful study and minute labor by the author, 
with more than one hundred assistants at various times and in the several 
divisions of the work. 


The Exhaustive oer: 
«Concordance of the Bible. 


BY JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 








Containing : 
1. A Complete Concordance 


of the King James Version of the ENGLISH BIBLE. Every word of both 
the Old and New Testaments is cited, and every occurrence of each 
word in its order. This is not true of any English Concordance here- 
tofore published. 


2. A Comparative Concordance, 


noting all the variations from the King James Version in the New 
Revision; and also indicating the source of these variations—whether 
they were made by the English or by the American revisers, or accepted 
by both. 


3. A Hebrew-Chaldee “2 Greek Lexicon, 


containing a complete vocabulary of these languages as used by the 
sacred writers, and, by an ingenious system of numerical references, 
enabling the English reader to find, pronounce, and get the force of the 
very word which the inspired writer used to convey his thought. 


LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. MORE THAN 1,800 PAGES. 
Fine Cloth, Red Edges, - - - - - - Net, $6.00 











Half Russia, Cloth Sides, Marbled Edges, - tq 8.00 
Half Turkey Morocco, Marbied Edges, - - . * 10.00 


INSTALLMENT ORDERS.—To anyone so desiring it, we will send 
this work on receipt of two dollars, the balance payable in monthly install- 
ments of one dollar. 


ee" When the full price accompanies the order for this work, 


the expressage is prepaid by the publishers. 








A Descriptive Pamphlet furnished on request, free of charge. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
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The Kindergarten of the Church. 


By Mrs. MARY J. C. FOSTER. 


This book expresses a new idea in regard to the Church care of young children. 





The plan is in harmony with the scientific principle of the Kindergarten, but essen- 
tially different from anything before adopted. 


NOTICE THE STRONG INDORSEMENTS: 


Dr. J. M. BUCKLEY: “I regard your idea not only with approbation, but with 
enthusiasm.” 

Bishop NEWMAN: “The infant class once in seven days is insufficient, home 
training is inadequate, the primary public school is too secular; your Kindergarten 
system would cover all these defects.” 

Bishop FOWLER: ‘Iam persuaded that such work would be of advantage to 
the Church.” 

Bishop VINCENT: “Iam greatly pleased with your suggestions. It is an idea 
which deserves heartiest approval, and immediate and universal adoption.” 

Bishop ANDREWS: “The scheme is a broad one.” 

Bishop WARREN: “I am glad God has laid it on your heart, and feel sure he 
will give you his own stamp of approval by great success.” 

It also has the approval of Dr. J. L. Hurlbut and Dr. R. R. Doherty, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; Dr. W. A. Duncan, of the Congregational Church; the 
Superintendent of Schools in Amsterdam, and prominent Kindergartners of the 
country. It isa book up to the times in this important field, and shows literary skill 
and great zeal in the work. 

i2mo. Cloth. $1. 


A Harmony of the Gospels. 


BEING THE LIFE OF JESUS IN THE WORDS OF THE 
FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


Arranged by W. H. WITHROW, D.D., F.R.S.C. 


FROM THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





“The purpose of the compiler of this Harmony of the Gospels has been to so inter- 
weave the narratives of the four evangelists as to give as full and flowing account as 
possible of the life of our Lord. He has therefore sought to bring into the text every 
sentence, indeed every word, which could add to the completeness of the record. The 
footnote references will show how intricate this interweaving in many cases has been, 
and a careful examination will show what increased light even the introduction of 
even a single word from a parallel account will give. In a few instances, however, to 
secure the completeness sought, the different accounts of the same event are repeated 
in full, as in the narrative of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, the denial of Peter, 
the resurrection of Jesus, and a few others. In a few instances these, for the sake of 
clearness, are printed in parallel columns, and are sometimes inclosed in brackets. 
The two versions of the Sermon on the Mount are given in full, for reasons indicated in 
a footnote.”—Preface. 

12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 
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STANDARD VOLUMES OF METHODIST LITERATURE. 


Ltt OF" 


Biblical and Theological 


Lud ceed. TCS deanse 


epiors ; { PROF: GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., aND 
SUPERVISING EDITORS: ) = Bicuop JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


Introduction to the Study of 


the Holy Scriptures. 
By HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D. 
Revised Edition. 8vo. $4. 


Biblical Hermeneutics. 
By MILTON S. TERRY, D.D. 
Revised Edition. 8vo. $3.50. 


Theological Encyclopedia and 


Methodology. 
By GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
and JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
Revised Edition. 8vo. $3. 


Christian Archaeology. 


By CHARLES W. BENNETT, D.D. 


With an introductory Notice by Dr. FERDINAND PIPER. 
Illustrated. 8vo. $3.50. 


Systematic Theology. 
By JOHN MILEY, D.D. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. $6. 


These works sold separately. The usual discount to Ministers. 
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New and Carefully Revised Edition. 


Theological Encyclopedia 
and Methodology. 


On the Basis of Hagenbach. 
By GEORCE R. CROOKS, D.D., and JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


“This work on Encyclopedia and Methodology will be both interesting and use- 
ful to the minister who is already educated, in putting before him in a bird’s-eye view 
the whole domain of theological science, with its various provinces and departments 
clearly marked and distinguished, Not only so, the work traces the history of the 
development of each department of theological study, together with the state of 
development and the work done at any and every period from the beginning to the 
year 18938. The complete bibliography of each department is a distinct and very 
admirable feature of the work. To the uneducated minister, whether young or old, 
it will be found to be exceedingly useful and helpful, and especially in one very im- 
portant way. It has a fairly complete list of all the books that have been written on 
theological subjects, accompanied in some instances with an estimate of the value of 
the work, and with special remarks as to the most practical and helpful. It will, 
therefore, do for many a man what he very much needs—furnish him a guide in 
selecting books to read and in judging of their value.”— Gross Alexander. 

Octavo. Cloth. 83.50, 


—— 


Footprints of the Jesuits. 


By Hon. R. W. THOMPSON, 
Ex-Secretary of the Navy, Author of ** The Papacy and the Civil Power.” 














The title of this volume at once commands attention. Thoughtful people of all 
shades of religious belief and political affiliation are interested in its problems. Even 
devout Romanists are not agreed as to the character and results of the Jesuit propa- 
ganda. Lovers of humanity in all lands will give cordial welcome to any book which 
has light to shed upon so vexed a question. 

Mr. Thompson has given years of painstaking study to the subject. His treat- 
ment is thoroughly judicial. He quotes very largely from recognized Catholic 
authorities. He does not write as a Protestant against the religious teaching of 
RKomanism, Te does not allow himself to be tempted into a discussion of the loose 
moral code of the Jesuits. He writes as a patriot in defense of the institutions of his 
own country, as a statesman in defense of civil liberty everywhere, and he writes 
because the facts which he has gathered from all quarters concerning the origin, 
principles, and history of ‘‘ the Society of Jesus’? compel the conviction that civil 
liberty is imperiled by the very existence of this society in any land. These facts he 
presents, and in so discriminating and withal so forceful a manner that the book must 
at once take its place as an authority upon this vital subject. An excellent portrait 
of the honored author forms the frontispiece, and the book is a beautiful specimen of 
typographical art. 

Octavo. Cloth. Portrait of author. $1.75. 
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Providential Epochs. 


By FRANK M. BRISTOL, D.D. 


“Four great epochal periods in history are thoroughly analyzed and graphically 
described ; namely, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Discovery of America, and 
the Settlement of our Country. As the title suggests, Dr. Bristol interprets history 
from the standpoint of Christian scholarship. His faith in the ‘ Providence of History,’ 
as he terms it, is not only apparent, but pregnant on every page, such a faith as must 
carry conviction to the mind of every thoughtful and unbiased reader. His delineations 
of character in the human leaders at each epoch—De Medici and Savonarola, Luther 
and Calvin, Columbus and Isabella, Puritan and Cavalier—show most careful study 
and discrimination, while the enthusiasm of the true historian glows in every line. 
The book should have a place in every home library, and should be read especially by 
every young student.”—Burlington Hawkeye. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Arminianism in History; 
or, The Revolt from Predestinationism. 
By GEORGE L. CURTISS, M.D., D.D., 


Professor of Historical Theology in the School of Theology of De Pauw 
University. 








“This book does not profess to be an exhaustive treatment of the history of Armin- 
ianism, but to make such a fair and clear presentation as shall lead young Methodists 
to a knowledge of what Arminianism is, what it has had tocontend with in the struggle 
for existence, why Methodism is Arminian and not Calvinian, a part of the reason why 
Methodism has had such remarkable moral and spiritual victories, and what triumphs 
there are in store for Arminian Methodism as ‘ Christianity in earnest’ in the years to 


come.” 
12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 


An Unusually Able Discussion 


of a question in which the better class of people in every community has a deep per- 
sonal interest is presented in 


THE LORD'S DAY OUR SABBATH. 


By JAMES H. POTTS, D.D. 


Professor M.S. Terry writes: “I have read the Sabbath argument and also sub- 
mitted it to Professor Bennett, who is especially familiar with the history of the 
doctrine. We both agree that the argument is convincing and conclusive.” 





Zion's Herald says: ‘** This is a series of very able articles upon the Christian Sab- 
bath, the authority for its observance upon the first day of the week, the nature of the 
Jewish Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, and the history of its recognition in successive ages. 
These timely and thoughtful discussions should have a general circulation.” 


12mo. Paper. 25 cents. 
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No thoughtful reader's library —— 


can be considered complete unless it contains 
these remarkably brilliant, scholarly, and popular 
works on important and interesting subjects by 


FRANCIS W. UPHAM, LL.D. 








The Wise Men: 


Who They Were, and How They Came to Jerusalem. 


‘** On the question as to the Magi, Dr. Upham has bestowed an examination at once 
scholarly and thorough, has removed all difficulty, and has invested the whole subject 
with singular interest, The volume has our earnest commendation.” 

—British Quarterly Review. 
12mo. Cloth. 80 cents. 


Thoughts on the Holy Gospels. 
How They Came to be in Manner and Form as They Are. 


Dr. Cyrus Hamlin's opinion: ‘* It is better than any commentary or any of the 
‘Introductions,’ of which I have read, first and last, a goodly number, and never with 
much satisfaction. Modern writers breathe another life than that of the East. They 
do not comprehend it. They do not enter into it. I think no one has achieved this to 
the degree which Dr. Upham has. The book requires attentive reading and thought. 
To all who will give time to it, it will be rich in blessing ; and they will read the gospels, 
and consequently the whole Bible, with renewed interest, with increase of faith and joy, 
which is Christian edification.” 

12mo. Cloth. $1. 


The Star of Our Lord; 


Or, Christ Jesus, King of All Worlds, both of Time and 
Space. With Thoughts on Inspiration and the 
Astronomic Doubt as to Christianity. 

‘Dr. Upham became known to students of the higher order of religious literature 
by his volume on 7he Wise Men, a work of rare excellence in thought and style. In 
pursuing the same direction of reverential yet searching inquiry he has produced a 
second work, quite distinct from the other in subject and treatment. The two, preemi- 
nently this last, by reason of its more extended purpose, must secure for their author a 
rank among the thinkers as distinguished from the writers of our time.” 

—New York Evening Fost, 
12mo. Cloth. $1. 


St. Matthew’s Witness 


to the Words and Works of the Lord; or, Our Saviour’s 
Life as Revealed in the Gospel of His 
Earliest Evangelist. 


“In this volume the Rev. Francis W. Upham, LL.D., presents an excellent resume 
of our Saviour's life—his words and his works—as revealed in the gospel of his earliest 
evangelist. More and more the Bible, and especially the gospels, are being read, stud- 
ied, collated, criticised, believed. This is a valuable contribution to biblical study.” 

—Christian Standard. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.20. 


Any of these beoks sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
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An Excellent Missionary Library, 





CONTAINING THE BEST AVAILABLE INFORMATION REGARDING MIS- 


SIONARY WORK IN FOREIGN FIELDS, CAN BE FORMED 
FROM THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS : 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


By J. M. Rerp, D.D., Honorary Missionary Secretary. Two Volumes. Cloth. 


12mo. $2.75. 


MEXICO IN TRANSITION FROM THE POWER OF 
POLITICAL ROMANISM TO CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


By WriLu1aAM ButTLeER, D.D. Cloth. Octavo. $2. 


THE BISHOP'S CONVERSION. 


By Mrs. ELLEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL. Cloth. 12mo. $1,50. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Exsertr 8. Topp, D.D. Cloth. 12mo. 75 cents. 


MY MISSIONARY APPRENTICESHIP. 


By Bishop J. M. THosurn. Cloth. 12mo. $1.20. 
MISSIONARY IN MANY LANDS. 
By Rev. Irwin Houss, A.M. Cloth. 12mo. 75 cents. 


FIRST DECADE OF THE WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
By Mary SPARKES WHEELER. Cloth. 12mo. = $1. 

BY CANOE AND DOG TRAIN AMONG THE CREE AND 
SALTEAUX INDIANS. 


By Rey. Eacrrton R. Younc. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. 


THE LAND OF THE VEDA. 


By Wiiu1amM Butuer, D.D. Cloth. 8vo. $3. 


OUR MISSIONARY HEROES AND HEROINES. 


By Danreu Wisk, D.D. Cloth. 12mo. 90 cents. 
A WINTER IN INDIA AND MALAYSIA. 
By M. V. B. Knox, D.D. Cloth. 12mo. _— $1.20. 





Any of these books sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
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XXX On our publications generally there is a discount to 
Preachers, Schools, Libraries, and on wholesale orders. 


Bishop Thoburn’s Books. 








| Bishop Thoburn’s presence in the United States has given 
fF rise to inquiries concerning the several books written by 
him in recent years. The first on the list is 


| My Missionary Apprenticeship, 


which was published at the end of Bishop Thoburn’s twenty-fifth year of 
missionary service. It contains the story of his conversion, call to preach, 
special call to foreign mission field, and the successive steps by which he learned 
how to do the work of a missionary in India. This book gives many accurate 
and striking inside views of missionary life, and abounds with personal inci- 
dents which make it peculiarly interesting. Five editions of this book have 


been sold. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.20. 


Missionary Addresses. 


A series of ten lectures on missionary topics, five of them having been de- 
livered before the students of Garrett Biblical Institute, and five before the 
students of the Boston Theological Seminary. Three editions have been sold, 
and a fourth is now in press. These addresses should be widely circulated, 
especially among our young people. 

12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 


The Deaconess and Her Vocation. 


A series of addresses and sermons on leading phases of the deaconess move- 

| ment. This movement is attracting increased attention among the churches, 
and Bishop Thoburn can speak with confidence on the subject, having been 

personally connected with it from the first. The addresses were delivered ut 
various places, East and West, and some of them have attracted wide attention. 


12mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


India and Malaysia. 


This is the latest and largest of Bishop Thoburn’s books, and has attracted 
wide and favorable notice. It consists of a series of sketches of country, peo- 
ple, and states which make up the great Empire of India, and also treats very 
clearly of many of the most important phases of modern missionary work. The 
book maintains the interest of the reader from first to last. It is richly illus- 
trated, and is published in a very attractive style. Several interesting chapters 
were written by Miss Isabella Thoburn, Bishop Thoburn’s sister, and this fact 
adds much to the value of the book, especially in the eyes of our excellent sisters 
y who are interested in Foreign Missions. The chapters which treat of Malaysia 





treat of a region which is new to most American readers, and are full of interest. 
8vo. Cloth, $2. Half Russia, $2.50. Full Russia, $3. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 











XXX On our publications generally there is a discount to 
Preachers, Schools, Libraries, and on wholesale orders. 





Dr. Miley's Great Work Completed. 





The publishers take great pleasure in announcing the issue of the second 
volume of the masterly work on 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 





BY JOHN MILEY, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


PART I. 


CHRISTOLOGY. 





PART Il. 


SOTERIOLOGY. 


THE ATONEMENT 
IN CHRIST. 





THE SALVATION 
IN CHRIST. 


PART Ill. 


ESCHATOLOGY. 





APPENDICES. 
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Vv. 
Vi. 

VII. 
VIl. 
IX. 

X. 
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Chapter I. 
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Il. 
II. 
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Chapter I. 
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II. 
III. 
Iv. 

Vv. 
VI. 

Vil. 


The Person of Christ. 

The Divine Incarnation. 
Christ is Theanthropic. 

The Sympathy of Christ. 
Leading Errors in Christology. 


Reality of Atonement. 
Necessity for Atonement. 
Schemes without Atonement. 
Theories of Atonement. 
Theory of Moral Influence. 
Theory of Satisfaction. 
Governmental Theory. 
Sufficiency of the Atonement. 
Objections to the Atonement. 
A Lesson for all Intelligences. 
Universality of the Atonement. 


Benefits of the Atonement. 
Doctrinal Issues. 

Free Agency. 

Freedom of Choice. 
Justification. 
Regeneration. 

Assurance. 

Sanctification. 

The Church. 


Future Existence. 

The Intermediate State. 
The Second Advent. 
The Resurrection. 

The Judgment. 

Future Punishment. 
Future Blessedness. 


I. Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Il. The Angels. 
Ill. Arminian Treatment of Original Sin. 





8vo. Superior Print and Binding. $3. 
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Teacher 


In any Sunday School, whether in the 
Primary, Intermediate, Junior, or Sen- 





A MODERN SAMARITAN. 





ior Department, will be greatly aided 
in mastering the International Lessons and teaching them to the 
scholars by adopting as a companion, during the study hours, the 


ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES FOR 1895. 


Edited by Drs. Hurlbut and Doherty. 


If you are puzzled how to teach any lesson it will show you what to 
do. If you need a story to illustrate any lesson, it will give it to you. 
If you want to know what the best Bible scholars think about any les- 
son, it will tell you. Any teacher who has used the ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
will not change it for any other book. The volume for 1895 contains 
365 Pages, 123 Pictorial Illustrations, 71 Maps, Charts, and Blackboard 
Diagrams. 


Pricey $1.25 toa Teacher, postpaid, S61. 
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Thirty-five Million Dollars 








Savet 


By reducing the premium rates charged 
to members to harmonize with the pay- 
ments to the widows and orphans for 
death claims, more than Thirty-five Mil- 
lion Dollars have already been saved to 
the members of the 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
[fe Association. 


Why Pay $100 

per year for your Life Insurance when the 
same amount of Insurance can be had in 
one of the strongest Life Insurance 
Companies in the World for $607? 


RECORD AND seem oe: 











Membership, over . : ° - -83,000 
Interest Income annually exceeds. ° . : . . . 130,000.00 
Bimonthly Income exceeds . ° ° : ° . ° , 50,000.00 
Reserve Fund, May 15, 1804, ‘ : ‘ ° ‘ é ‘ "$3, 0,826.03 
Total Assets, . : ‘ ‘ : . = ‘ 138,000.00 
Death Claims Paid, over . ° ° . ° . e ‘ 700,000.00 
New Business in 1893, over a . ° . ° ‘ . i4,900,000.00 
Insurance in Force exceeds. ; 5 ae oe $2'70,000,000.00 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE “FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


furnishes Life Insurance at about one half the usual rates charged by the Ola- 

system Companies. Agents can find lucrative positions in every City, County, and 

State, with this Association. Position always open to competent men. 

Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Office, or by any of the Association’s General Agents. 





Home Office is Broadway, cor. Duane Street, New York. 





E. B. HARPER, President. 


0. D. BaLpwin, Vice President. . W. Bowpen, M.D., Medical Director. 
HENRY J. REINMUND, Second Vice Presi-| Hon. R. P. PoRTER, Comptroller. 
dent, Zx-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. L. L. Seaman, M.D., Medical Supervisor. 
. D. WELLS, Third Vice President, Hon. J. J. GORMAN, Director. 
. A. BurnHaM, Counsel. Gro. H. Wooster, ey 
C. W. Camp Secretary. CHAs. W. JACKSON, " 


Joun W. Vrooman, Treasurer. CENTRAL Trust ComPANY, Trustee. 
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|EPWORTH LEAGUE SUPPLIES. | 


OONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS, 
PLEDGE CARDS, 
Badges, Ribbon, Record Book, 
Prayer Meeting Topics, 
Temperance Pledge, 
Fellowship Card. 

















Epworth Songs. 


Arranged for the Epworth and 
Junior Leagues. Adapted for the 
Sunday school and Social Meeting. 
By JOSEPH F. BERRY, D.D., 

and CHARLES H. GABRIEL. 


ok Choruses, Thrilling Revival Melodies, Selections for 





Children’s Meetings, Standard Hymns, Responsive Readings, 
Ritual for Reception of Members into the League and for the 
Recognition of Officers, etc. 

160 Pages. Boards. Single copy, postpaid, 80c.; 100 copies, not prepaid, $30. 





Epworth League Reading Course. 


By Express, By Mail, 





Special prices for Cash with Orders. Retall. not prepaid. postpaid: 
Some Aspects of a Blessed Life. Pearse...............05+ $0 45 $0 32 $0 39 
Selections from Thomson’s Essays.............0e.ceeceeeee 40 25 31 
Story of a Letter. Bishop Vincent........ ......... — 20 14 16 
Four Wonderful Years. Berry.............ssessceeerseees 75 53 60 
Bishop’s Conversion. Maxwell .............sssccseeeseeees 1 50 90 1 05 


The set, five volumes, if ordered at one time, ®2; by mail, ®2.25. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 


NR, « Mie on Raise coed sha ihe ake snore vewnenb eke $0 60 $0 45 $0 50 
White Slaves. Banks. Cloth... . cs. ccccsccccessescosccvcce 1 50 112 1 25 

= “a + de ccixusnhscundseusetsseee 60 45 55 
Genesis I and Modern Science. Waring...............++ 100 70 80 
Aledh the Chad@eami. Bair. .cicccccescccsscscccccstveccsses 175 1 31 1 45 


The set, four volumes, if ordered at one time, ®3.30; by mail, &3.70. 


The set, four volumes (White Slaves in paper), if ordered at one time, 
@2.753 by mail, $3.12. 

REQUIRED READINGS in The Epworth Herald. Single copies, per 
year, $13 Clubs of twenty-five, 30 cents. Extra copy for clubs of ten and 
twenty-five. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Thirty-five Million Dollars 





Saved 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to 
harmonize with the payments to the widows and orphans 
for death claims, more than Thirty-five Million Dollars have 
already been saved to the members of the 


MUTUAL Record and Financial Standing: 
Membership, over . Oy SER ee . 70,000 
=—_— 


Interest Income annually exceeds . $130,000.00 
2D Bimonthly Income exceeds $650,000.00 

RESERVE Reserve Fund, May 15, 1893, 
$3,514,326.13 
FU N D Total Assets, . . $4,785,286.00 
Death Claims Paid, over $16,650,000.00 


New Business in 1892, 














Why Pay 3100 
per year for your Life In- over $60,000,000.00 
surance when the same Insurance in Force 








amount of Insurance can exceeds $250,000,000.00 
be had in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance ~ ASSOCIATION 
Companies in the World 

for $50? 


THE 

MUTUAL RESERVE FUND (about one half the usual rates 

LIFE ASSOCIATION charged by the Old-System Com- 
panies, It has excellent positions to offer in its Agency Department 
in every City, Town, and State, to Experienced and Successful Business 
Men, 
Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free informaiton at the Home 

Office, or by aiy of the Association's General Agents. 


Home Office is “Potter Building,” 38 Park Row, N.Y. 


E. B, HARPER, President. 


{soit one Life Insurance at 





O. D. BALDWIN, Vice President J. W. Bowpen, M.D., Medical Director. 
HENRY J. REINMUND, Second Vice Presi- |G. R. MCCHEsNEY, Comptroller. 

dent, Ex-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisor. 
J. D. WeELLs, Third Vice President. Hon. J. J. GORMAN, Director. 
F. A. BuRNHAM, Counsel. Gro. H. Wooster, sad 
F. T. BraMAN, Secretary. Cuas. W. JACKson, “ 
Joun W. VroomAn, Treasurer. CENTRAL TRUST ComPANy, Trustee. 






































Something New and Good... 


ON THE 


«LIFE OF CHRIST. 


———b or oe 


Jesus the Nazarene. 


A Life of Jesus, with a Parallel Harmony of the Gospels. By Rev. C. J. Kep- 
HART, A.M. This is the story of the life of Jesus arranged in chronological order. Itis 
divided into chapters indicating the years of his work. Thestyleis clear and the method 
of treatment excellent. The unique featureis the arrangement of the harmony andthe 
references to the corresponding Seripture passage by columns in the margin. Ata 
glance the reader can tell exactly in what portion of the Gospels he may find the nar- 
rative. The author very clearly explains the important questions regarding the dates 
of Jesus’s life, the length of his ministry. A very careful introduction is given by Dr. 

Slackall, of the American Baptist Church. Bound in cloth, beautifully printed. 
Price, 50 cents, net, postpaid. 


The Life of Jesus for Children. 


3y Rev. C. J. KEpHART, A.M. Questions on the leading facts of Christ’s life, simply 
stated for children, with the answers in simple language, as nearly like that of the 
sible as possible. The Scripture reference is always given so that older children can 
search for themselves. It is admirably adapted for use at home, in the Sunday 
school, in Junior Young People’s Societies, or in any elass for the teaching of Bible 
truth to children. Nicely printed and bound in tough paper. Price, 15 cents each, 
postpaid; $1.20 per dozen. 


The Public Life of Christ. 


By Rey. C. J. Kepuart, A.M. A Chart and Map of Palestine so arranged as to give 
most clearly at a glance the mutual relations of the events in Christ’s life in their 
chronological order and geographical location. A graphic harmony of the Gospels 
is arranged at the head of the chart. A manual and index is included. Price, cloth, 
75 cents; leather, $1; wall edition, $1.25. 


Handbook for Workers. 


A Manual of Bible Texts and Seripture Readings for the use of Christian workers. 
Selected and arranged by Rev. M. R. Drury, D.D., with an introduction, “ Hints to 
Soul Winners,” by Dr. George F. Pentecost, and an Appendix, “Chapters of Pure 
Gold,” by C. H. Yatman. Handsomely printed and bound in leather. Pocket size. 
Price, 25 cents, net. The best book of the kind to be had. 


The Pastor’s Companion. (Nearly Ready.) 


A Pocket Manual of Forms, Services, and Scripture. Readings for special oeca- 
sions, together with rules of order for Deliberative Meetings, and suggestive outlines 
for Funeral and Revival Sermons. For ministers of all Evangelical Denominations. 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 




















W. J. SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, O. 
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Thirty- five Million Dollars 
Saved 


By reducing the premium rates charged 
to members to harmonize with the pay- 
ments to the widows and orphans for 
death claims, more than Thirty-five Mil- 
lion Dollars have already been saved to 
the members of the 


[fatual Reserve Pund 
Life Association. 


Why Pay $100 
per year for your Life Insurance when the 
same amount of Insurance can be had in 
one of the strongest Life Insurance 

















Companies in the World for $50? 
RECORD AND a ee 

Membership, over. : . 83,000 
Interest Income annually exceeds. , . . ; . 130,000.00 
Bimonthly- Income exceeds . ° . : : : 750,000.00 
Reserve Fund, May 15, 1894, : ; ; ‘ 050,826 03 
Total Assets, . : ° ° ° . & »138,000.00 
Death Claims Paid, over . ° ° ° ° »700,000.00 
New Business in 1893, over ‘ . ° ° . . ry 64,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force exceeds. , ; i . $270,000,000.00 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


furnishes Life Insurance at about one half the usual rates charged by the Old- 

system Companies. Agents can find lucrative positions in every City, County, and 

State, with this Association. Position always open to competent men. 

Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Office, or by any of the Association's General Agents. 





Home Office is Broadway, cor. Duane Street, New York. 





E. B. HARPER, President. 


0. D. BALpwin, Vice President. \J . W. Bowpen, M.D., Medical Director. 
Henry J. REtnMuUND, Secoad Vice Presi- | Hon. R. P. Porter, Comptroller, 


dent, Ex-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisor. 
. D. WELLS, Third Vice President. Hon. i J. Gorman, Director. 
. A. BurNHAM, Counsel. Gro. H. Wooster, * 
C. W. Camp Secretary. CuHaAs. W. JACKSON, . 


JouNn W. Vrooman, Treasurer. CENTRAL Trust COMPANY, Trustee. 
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-° THE NEW ::: 


“International” Teachers’ Bible. 





NEW HELPS. CLEAR PRINT. 
NEW MAPS. MINIMUM 
FINE BINDINGS. SIZE. 





The Only Teachers’ Bible having Helps Prepared by both 
AMERICAN and ENGLISH SCHOLARS. 





THE SMALLEST LARGE TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 





The “International” Bibles 


Are Moderate in Price, Convenient in Size, and 
Elegantly Bound. 


NEARLY 250 DIFFERENT STYLES, 


Ranging in Price from 30 cents to $15. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST, FREE OF CHARGE. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 








Thirty-five Million Dollars 





Saved 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to 
harmonize with the payments to the widows and orphans 
for death claims, more than Thirty-five Million Dollars have 
already been saved to the members of the 


M UTUA L Record and Financial Standing: 
Membership, over . , . ; ‘ . 70,000 
_ Interest Income annually exceeds - $130,000.00 
EF. F V EF Bimonthly Income exceeds $650,000.00 
R S R Reserve Fund, May 15, 1893, . 
$3,514,326.13 
Total Assets, . - $4,'785,286.00 
F U N D Death Claims Paid, over $16,650,000.00 
Why Pay $100 New Business in 1892, 
per year for your Life In- over $60,000,000.00 
surance when the same Ll F c Insurance in Force 


amount of Insurance can exceeds $250,000,000.00 
be had in one of the $250,000, 


strongest Life Insurance A S S O C | A T ] O N 
Companies in the World 
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THE 

MUTUAL RESERVE FUND } about one half the usual rates 

LIFE ASSOCIATION charged by the Old-System Com- 
panies, It has excellent positions to offer in its Agency Department 
in every City, Town, and State, to Experienced and Successful Business 
Men, 
Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 

Office, or by any of the Association's General Agents. 


Home Office is “Potter Building,” 38 Park Row, N.Y. 


{aioe one Life Insurance at 





E. B. HARPER, President. 


O. D. BALDwIn, Vice President J. W. Bowpen, M.D., Medical Director. 
Henry J. Remnmunp, Second Vice Presi- | G. R. MCCHESNEY, Comptroller. 

dent, Zx-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisor. 
J. D. Writs, Third Vice President. Hon. J. J. GorMAN, Director. 
F. A. Burnuam, Counsel. Gro. H. Wooster, * 
F. T. BraMAN, Secretary. Cuas, W. JacKson, “ 
Joun W. VRooman, Treasurer. CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 
































| EPWORTH LEAGUE SUPPLIES. 


OONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS, 
PLEDGE CARDS, 
Badges, Ribbon, Record Book, 
Prayer Meeting Topics, 
Temperance Pledge, 
Fellowship Card. 


















_ 


SS =| Epworth Songs. 


Arranged for the Epworth and 
Junior Leagues. Adapted for the 
Sunday scliool and Social Meeting. 


By JOSEPH F. BERRY, D.D., 
and CHARLES H. GABRIEL. 


INGING Choruses, Thrilling Revival Melodies, Selections for 
Children’s Mectings, Standard Hymns, Responsive Readings, 
Ritual for Reception of Members into the League and for the 


Recognition of Officers, ete, 
160 Pages. Boards. Single copy, postpaid, 80c.; 100 copies, not prepaid, $30. 

















Epworth League Reading Course. 





By Express, By Mail, 


Special prices for Cash with Orders. Retail. not prepaid: postpaid: 
Some Aspects of a Blessed Life. Pearse..............+5+. $0 45 $0 32 $0 39 
Selections from Thomson’s Essays............0.0.0eece eens 40 25 81 
Story of a Letter. Bishop Vincent ................066 seeee 20 4 16 
Pour Wonderful VearS. Berry.s....cccscsccccssscsscecccs 75 63 60 
Bishop’s Conversion, Maxwell. eeude Ses casis, ae 90 1 06 


The set, five viens, tf cilnaeel 8 at one time, @2; by mail, @2.25. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 


OE ae, TE 8 iS sds cv chivlnc sds csebendeede Gyitesnsece $0 60 $0 45 $0 50 
White Slaves. Banks. Cloth... .....cscccccrescessserscoes 1 50 112 1 25 

+) * IPs ohnes 5ie shnngices to cpeedonet 60 45 55 
Genesis I and Modern Science. Waring................. 1 00 70 80 
Aleph the Chaldean, Burr.........c.ccsecceeeeeeeseeeeeees 175 1 31 1 45 


The set, four volumes, if ordered at one time, 83.30; by mail, $3.70. 


The set, four volumes (White Slaves in paper), if ordered at one time, 
92.753 by mail, $3.12. 

REQUIRED READINGS in The hypworth Herald. Single copies, per 
year, @15 Clubs of twenty-five, 80 cents. Extra copy for clubs of ten and 
twenty-five. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 








Thirty-five Million Dollars 





Saved 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to 
harmonize with the payments to the widows and orphans 
for death claims, more than Thirty-five Million Dollars have 
already been saved to the members of the 


PS RMSL mikewwer. pass 











Interest Income annually exceeds . $130,000.00 

ES F V FE Bimonthly Income exceeds $650,000.00 
Reserve Fund, May 15, 1893, 

—_ $3,514,326.13 


Total Assets, . . $4,785,286.00 
F U N D Death Claims Paid, over $16,650,000.00 
Why Pay 3100 New Business in 1892, 
per year for your Life In- over $60, Ree pe 
surance when the same LIFE FE Insurance in Force 
amount of Insurance can exceeds $250,000, 000. 00 
be had in one of the 


ee uci ASSOCIATION 
Companies in the World 


for $50? 








THE 
MUTUAL RESERVE FUND } about one half the usual rates 
LIFE ASSOCIATION charged by the Old-System Com- 
panies, It has excellent positions to offer in its Agency Department 
in every City, Town, and aay to Experienced and Successful Business 
Men, 


Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Office, or by any of the Association's General Agents. 


Home Office is “Potter Building,” 38 Park Row, N. ¥. 


tsbest one Life Insurance at 





E. B. HARPER, President. 


@. D. BaLpwin, Vice President. J. W. Bowpen, M.D., Medical Director. 
Hunrzy J. Reinmunp, Second Vice Presi- |G. R. McCuesney, Comptroller. 

dent, Ax-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisos, 
J. D. Waits, Third Vice President. Hon. J. J. Gorman, Director. 
¥. A. Burnuam, Counsel. Geo. H. Wooster, “ 
B. T, Braman, Secretary. Cuas. W. JacKson, “ 
Joun W. Vrooman, Treasurer. CENTRAL Trust ComPANY, Trustee. 














